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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 529.—JULY, 1936. 


Art. 1.—IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SITUATION. 


IT must be rather a shock to many people in this country 
to realise that it has been left to two foreign Dictators to 
force us to appreciate how parlous is the state of our 
Imperial defences ; yet it would be ungracious not to give 
credit where credit is due. It was Herr Hitler who first 
seriously disturbed our complacency by withdrawing 
Germany from the League of Nations, re-introducing 
conscription, and starting to build forbidden military air- 
craft and submarines. This was open defiance of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Covenant, and the authority of 
the League of Nations. The last of these had already 
been considerably shaken by such unfortunate episodes 
as the Corfu incident, the Chaco War, and the annexation 
of Manchukuo ; this new affront called for stern measures. 
In spite of some backsliding on the part of one or two of 
the smaller nations who were not desirous of falling out 
with a powerful neighbour, a resolution condemning 
Germany in unmistakable terms was passed by the Council ; 
moreover, a Committee on which no less than thirteen 
Powers were represented was formed to investigate 
“measures to render the Covenant more effective in the 
organisation of collective security, and to define ‘in 
particular the economic and financial measures which 
might be applied should, in future, a State . . . endanger 
peace by unilateral repudiation of international obliga- 
tions.” This was a formidable task, and since then there 
have been urgent calls for a solution to these weighty 
problems ; yet, so far, none has been forthcoming. 
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Meanwhile Herr Hitler has continued to build up 
Germany’s army and air service to what he deems she, as 
a self-respecting nation, is entitled to possess: nothing 
but force could have prevented him from doing so; and 
such force was not forthcoming. Nevertheless, it did not 
need the plaintive protests of France to compel us to 
realise, not only that Germany might again become a 
menace to the peace of Europe with a recurrence of all the 
perils which the allies only just survived in the late war, 
but also that in a future war she would be in a far better 
position to take direct action by air. Now, the idea of 
attacks from the air fires the somewhat casual interest in 
defence matters oF our ‘ man in the street ’ as nothing else 
seems able to do. Not unnaturally, perhaps, the risk to 
life and property from bombs and poison gas rained from 
the skies seems a far more serious and personal menace 
than the chance of starvation or of having to make a 
humiliating surrender owing to the non-arrival of sea- 
borne supplies. This instinctive apprehension was fanned 
by certain organs of the press, always alive to any oppor- 
tunity to provide some new form of sensation which will 
help to maintain their circulation ; and the Government, 
while still neglecting the less obvious danger, at last took 
measures to meet the more apparent one by authorising 
the strengthening and re-equipment of our much neglected 
Air Force. 

Then a second Dictator unwittingly took a hand in 
promoting the regeneration of those fighting forces which 
our Ministers, when they are obliged to mention them at 
all, are wont to allude to apologetically as our ‘ Defence 
Services.’ Mussolini, defying pacts, treaties, and cove- 
nants with reckless abandon, invaded Abyssinia—a 
member state of the League itself. This was not only a 
challenge to everything for which the League stood, but 
a call to action which appealed to every sense of British 
right and justice. Yet we were compelled by our plighted 
word to restrain our natural inclination to rush to the aid 
of the weak and the oppressed, and to act only in con- 
junction with other members of the League. Even though 
the Italian aggression might be a threat to British interests 
in Egypt and the Sudan or to our communications with 
our Eastern Empire, still we might not exceed the decrees 
of the League. But we could at least give a lead by 
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marshalling our forces where they would be in a position 
to act as the spearhead of concerted action—incidentally, 
they would also be available to ‘ hold the ring ’ and deter 
the combatants from straying into forbidden territory. 
So whole-heartedly did we take up our responsibilities 
under the Covenant, that we denuded our already over- 
weak naval squadrons on the Home, East Indies, China, 
and America and West Indies stations to such an extent 
that, had trouble broken out elsewhere we could not have 
safeguarded our trade routes. Australia and New Zealand 
loyally assisted by lending warships from their slender 
naval forces. Only by these drastic measures could we 
muster a fleet capable of facing-up to a second-class sea- 
Power. But, if Italy lacks a first-class navy, she has a 
very powerful and modern air-force. In such narrow 
waters air power is an indispensable partner to sea power ; 
so our Air Force, which we had just begun to build up 
because it was totally inadequate for home defence, had 
to disregard its primary role and concentrate every aero- 
plane that could be spared to meet this new peril in the 
Mediterranean. Our Army, which is so reduced that we 
can scarcely garrison our overseas bases or mandated 
territories and balance the British troops in India by 
potential reliefs at home, had to produce reinforcements 
for Malta and Egypt. 

The Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry did their 
best ; but the neglect of years cannot be made good in a 
week, even if the frightened politician commands the 
Treasury to unloosen the nation’s purse without stint. 
At grave risk to our security at home and everywhere 
abroad, except the Mediterranean, and by making the 
heaviest inroads on our peace-time resources, we gave a 
magnificent lead to the whole civilised world against 
‘ aggression ’"—and no other member of the League moved 
‘a ship, a machine or a man.’ Little wonder that Mr 
Baldwin had to admit that, ‘ If by adherence to the League 
of Nations we find ourselves standing alone to do what 
ought to be done by everybody, the country will say : 
this is the last time we will allow a government to commit 
itself with regard to collective security, because for all we 
know, the next time the field may be nearer home than the 
Mediterranean.’ The next time came sooner than he, or 
probably anyone else, imagined. That prophetic state- 
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ment was made on December 19, 1935 ; on March 7, 1936, 
Germany re-occupied the Rhineland, thereby producing 
an international crisis very much nearer home. In effect, 
Germany was only moving troops to ‘round out’ the 
defences of her own country; but France and Belgium 
regarded her activities as a far more dangerous example 
of aggression than those of Italy in Abyssinia. They 
turned expectantly to Britain as the only remaining true 
friend of the Locarno Treaty, to resist this new outrage. 
Then, at long last, we were forced to realise in full how 
utterly inadequate were our fighting Services for the calls - 
made on them as the result of our diplomacy in the post- 
War years. When it came to a ‘show-down,’ as our 
American friends would call it, we were literally incapable 
of making any more effective display of military force 
than to tell Germany that, in spite of her protests, we were 
inflexibly determined to engage with France and Belgium 
in ‘ Staff Talks’: like the League of Nations, or for that 
matter many a lesser body, when it has reached the end of 
all its resources and devices, we took refuge in a committee 
meeting—a poor substitute for ‘ships, machines, and 
men ’ when it comes to dealing with a virile and aggressive 
nation. Whether the re-occupation of the Rhineland 
really constitutes a threat to British interests and security 
is beside the point ; what matters is that our statesmen 
have pledged us in so many places and in such divers 
forms that we are liable to find our best efforts concen- 
trated in fulfilling some obligation of quite secondary 
importance to ourselves when a real danger to us arises. 
Such is one of the effects of striving to reach the millennium 
by the short cut labelled ‘ collective security.’ 

If we make our acknowledgments to Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini for their good offices in bringing home to 
us our weakness, we should also realise that the awkward 
predicament in which we now find ourselves has been very 
largely brought about by those well-meaning people who 
had come to regard the League as a sort of super-govern- 
ment of all the ‘ good ’ nations, and ‘ collective security ’ 
as a kind of international police force which would spring 
to action at the bidding of the Council against any ‘ bad ’ 
nation. Once this conception had taken root, it was but 
a step to argue that in future there could be no selfish 
assertion of national interests, much less of sovereign 
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rights, because the League would see to it that no oppres- 
sion or aggression would be allowed against any member 
state—even against Britain. From which it followed 
that all we need do in the way of maintaining armed 
forces was to contribute our quota towards collective 
security : Imperial defence, it was alleged, belonged to 
the dark ages. The disillusionment of these visionaries 
should be complete ; yet, so obsessed are they with their 
utopia, that even now the League is to be reformed in 
order that it may survive. Very drastic remedies will 
obviously be necessary if so sick a patient is to be given a 
new lease of life ; but, whatever the future of the League, 
it is quite clear that Britain’s obligations must henceforth 
be limited by her means for fulfilling them. It cannot 
make for the peace of the world that the most real and 
effective league of nations, the British Commonwealth, 
should be in jeopardy; nevertheless, two assets vital to 
Imperial security are still in pawn at Geneva: freedom to 
decide our own foreign policy and freedom to use our 
armed forces in whatever way may, in the last resort, be 
necessary in order to give effect to that policy. Those 
assets must be redeemed at the earliest possible moment 
if we are not to go on risking the disintegration of the 
Empire as it has been risked in recent years. 

Now, let us take stock of the chief Powers in the world 
to-day and see how we stand in relation tothem. France, 
as our nearest neighbour and chief ally in the Great War, 
naturally claims our first attention. After peace was 
signed, she, like Belgium, looked to us to assist in safe- 
guarding her for all time from the machinations of an 
unrepentant and revengeful Germany. Yet of late years 
she has been sadly conscious of the deficiencies of our fight- 
ing forces and of the disinclination of our people to share 
with her own nationals such sacrifices as must be made 
if a country is to be prepared to resist aggression. So she 
_ has sought and obtained a military alliance with her old 
friend Russia. But this one-time ally of Britain, no less 
than of France, has adopted a social and political creed 
which to our freedom-loving people is as alien as any other 
form of dictatorship, and it is with much apprehension 
that we have seen the signing of a Franco-Soviet Pact 
coinciding with a wave of communism in France. This 
tendency is all the more significant in the light of a Red 
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Spain just to the southward. However much we may 
dislike Nazi or Fascist dictators, we must recognise that 
their régime is a bulwark against that of the communist : 
the alternative to a Hitler and a Mussolini might well have 
been a Red Germany and a Red Italy. Encircled by such 
a combination, the lesser European states might have been 
unable to resist its insidious influence. Even if we admit 
that because nations embrace the communist creed it by 
no means follows that they will embrace each other, yet 
Britain and the Empire cannot visualise the prospect of 
an all-Red Europe with equanimity. Nevertheless, how- 
ever she might degenerate politically, we must continue 
to support a somewhat dependent France, likewise a more 
dependent Belgium, against an increasingly independent 
Germany, because the two former are part custodians of 
that water-way by means of which the whole of London 
and the greater part of the rest of England are fed. We 
dare not risk the further shores of the English Channel 
and the Belgian Coast being lined with hostile air and 
submarine bases with an enemy lying in wait for every 
ship making for the Thames. Apart from any political 
objections in this country to the Nazi régime, it is the 
Prussian trait in the character of the predominant section 
of the German nation which tends to make British people 
hesitate before taking the proffered hand of friendship. 
Yet the two nations have many interests and qualities in 
common ; it is by no means inconceivable that they may 
yet find themselves allied against a combination of Red 
Continental Powers in the interests of self-preservation. 
Even then, it would have to be a condition of such an 
alliance that Germany would not occupy the Belgian and 
Channel coasts—she is too powerful and has too great 
resources to make her an acceptable custodian of an 
artery which means life itself to England. 

So much for the most important of our immediate 
neighbours. What of the mess in the Mediterranean ? 
It is impossible any longer to blind ourselves to the fact 
that our foreign policy since the Great War has imperilled 
our whole position in the East. We had an old friend and 
ally in Japan; yet because of our enthusiasm for the 
League and the Covenant we have alienated her and 
assisted to inflame her people with an exaggerated sense 
of belligerent nationalism—all to no purpose so far as the 
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cause which we were espousing was concerned. With a 
greatly increased sense of danger in Australia and New 
Zealand, to say nothing of such British key possessions as 
Hong Kong and Singapore, not only have we denuded our 
naval squadrons in Eastern Waters to mere skeletons but 
we have now cultivated a new menace on the flank of the 
direct route for reinforcements and supplies to that part 
of the Empire in the shape of a bitterly resentful and, at 
the moment, vain-glorious Italy. That we have merely 
acted as a member of the League and only taken our share 
in applying sanctions to frustrate her ambitions in 
_ Abyssinia does not alter the fact that for years to come 
we shall be regarded by her as the ‘ villain of the piece ’— 
and rather a poor sort of villain at that because, again, 
we failed in our purpose. 

Behind this ring of Powers facing us across our home 
waters and bordering the seas which link us to the Eastern 
Empire lies Soviet-Russia : at present, intent on establish- 
ing her own form of dictatorship ; fearful for her security 
at each end of her vast territory ; using the League for 
her own ends; seeking alliances which will consolidate 
her position in Europe; yet ever burrowing furtively to 
undermine the political institutions of those peoples who 
adhere to the older order of things. She cannot disturb 
our peace from without save by attacking India—a 
dangerous and difficult project, or by striking at England 
in company with a European ally with a sea coast-line and 
near enough to provide her with convenient air bases. 
We cannot count her out in reckoning our potential 
enemies, but we can reasonably rely on having one or 
more useful allies in the event of such a challenge. 

It is pleasant to turn from this caldron of troubles to 
the friendly and peaceful atmosphere in the Western 
Hemisphere. How wise the people of the United States 
have been in refusing to follow the idealistic President 
Wilson into the maze of Geneva! If they ever regretted 
that they were not assisting in creating a new heaven and 
a new earth, they must surely be glad now that they are 
not engaged in stirring the broth of what seems to be on 
the verge of becoming a new hell. The outlook of their 
neighbours to the south cannot fail to influence that of 
the people of Canada. While loyal to the Mother Country 
in anything that affects her own security or that of the 
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Empire, there cannot be any great enthusiasm in that or 
any of the other Dominions for the role of European 
policeman, which is what membership of the League 
largely implies. The mixed races of the Southern Conti- 
nent are interbred with various European nationalities, 
and their sympathies and interests are, in varying degrees, 
coloured accordingly ; but for the most part they have 
much to gain by remaining on friendly terms with us ; 
they certainly have nothing to fear from us. Many of 
them joined the League because it seemed ‘ the thing to 
do’; but it has become obvious to them that it cannot 
preserve them from their periodical troubles with their 
neighbours. In fact, Brazil, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
Paraguay have decided that the club benefits are not 
worth the subscription, and they have resigned; while 
the Argentine, Venezuela, and Ecuador were at variance 
with League policy in regard to the application of sanctions 
against Italy. 

In the light of this international situation and in view 
of the great development of air forces, are we remodelling 
and reviving our fighting Services as we should, or are we 
still risking a more personal and intolerable humiliation 
than any we have suffered so far in company with other 
members of the League ? The White Paper published in 
March of this year outlined the programmes of expansion 
of the Navy, Army, and Air Force for the next two or 
three years. At first sight, and provided we are left in 
peace long enough, it would seem that the Government 
have at last grasped the nettle and are making a real effort 
to atone for the past neglect. But there are still two very 
serious gaps in our armour which require to be made good. 
The first is the lack of organisation of the means for the 
output of war material. Even if the programme of war- 
ships, aeroplanes, and mechanised military equipment 
seems adequate at the moment, it will avail us little if in 
the next few years or in time of emergency we could be 
outstripped by an enemy who could accelerate his output 
far more rapidly and efficiently than we can. The White 
Paper, in referring to this subject, recalls that ‘in the 
early days of the Great War there was a tragic loss of life 
in consequence of the lack of adequate reserves. If we 
are to avoid a repetition of that tragedy, we must prepare 
ourselves either by accumulating immense reserves or by 
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so organising industry that it can rapidly change over . . . 
from commercial to war production. ...’ The accumu- 
lation of reserves is limited by such practical considerations 
as cost and changes in weapons and methods of warfare. 
The organisation of industry in readiness for war is an 
immense task. In war it is facilitated by the fact that— 
to quote the White Paper again—the Government are 
entrusted with ‘special powers ... enabling them to 
direct industry into any desired channel.’ But in future 
emergency there will be no time for our miniature depart- 
mental organisations to expand until some opportunist 
politician is assured that the curve of output is rising 
sufficiently steeply and surely to make it safe and desirable 
for him to become a Minister of Munitions. The neglected 
state of our defences for the past many years, the advent 
of a new and swift-striking form of warfare, and the 
present international crisis all demand that the organisa- 
tion of industry for war shall be a full-time responsibility. 
It cannot make for preparedness that it should be merely a 
part-time job for a minister with the many responsibilities 
and problems which are devolving on the newly appointed 
Deputy Chairman of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
who acts as a Co-ordinating Minister of the three Service 
departments. A Ministry of Munitions in peace-time, as 
well as in war, has become essential to Imperial defence ; 
its creation can no more be postponed till the outbreak of 
war than can the provision of any other staff for war- 
planning or preparation. The organisation of industry 
for Imperial defence is a matter of such importance that 
it calls for a staff with a chief having the status and 
authority which attaches to Cabinet rank. 

Another, and if possible still more sericus, gap in our 
defences is the lack of provision for the air defence of 
our shipping. Anyone who imagines that because of 
some international agreement yet to be come to, much 
less because of ‘ world opinion,’ in a future war our 
shipping will not be attacked by hostile aeroplanes, is 
living in a fool’s paradise. To every foreign nation it is 
obvious that our Merchant Navy no less than the Royal 
Navy is part of our sinews of war, and that our dependence 
on sea-borne supplies is our Achilles’ heel. We are simply 
deceiving ourselves if we believe that an enemy will not 
regard our shipping as no less legitimate an object than a 
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line of trenches on the Continent or a high-explosive factory 
near civil habitations. Moreover, he will not indulge in 
nice discriminations as to whether the ships are lying in 
our docks or approaching the Thames estuary or even 
making up-Channel; nor will he stop to inquire whether 
there are women and children on board or to see that the 
crew and passengers are put in a place of safety before the 
ship issunk. He will merely proclaim that certain waters 
are a war area and that all ships—whether British or 
neutral—within that area will be regarded as acting in 
enemy interests and will, therefore, be sunk at sight by 
whatever means are available. Mines do not discriminate 
between ships of different nationalities, and neutrals are 
fully aware that in taking the risks of trading with a 
belligerent they are dependent on the protection he can 
give their vessels against that form of attack. Equally, 
therefore, the neutral can have no logical grounds for 
objecting if he chooses to risk attack by submarines and 
aircraft. World opinion condemned unrestricted sub- 
marine attacks in the late war ; but the outlook on modern 
weapons is changing and in a future conflict, although the 
merchant will naturally try to promote national indigna- 
tion in order to facilitate his trading, we shall be unwise to 
count on intervention by a powerful neutral as a sub- 
stitute for taking the necessary precautions against this 
new menace. 

Although our aircraft programme seems to make 
adequate provision for home defence and for a small over- 
seas air force, it makes none for the air defence of shipping, 
whether in the form of additional aircraft of an appropriate 
type or of a clearly defined system of responsibility ; the 
Fleet Air Arm, it should be noted, consists of a few 
squadrons whose duties are essentially confined to working 
with the fleet. The cause of this serious omission in our 
system of Imperial defence can be traced to the fact that 
the administration and direction of our fighting Services 
are not yet on a sound strategical and logical basis and 
that we have not yet adopted in its entirety the 
principle that ‘ organisation by functions’ is of more 
importance than ‘organisation by arms.’ New forms 
of warfare have not altered the basic fact that man 
lives and that most of his vital possessions are on land ; 
also, and especially in the case of an island-nation and a 
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vast and scattered Empire like ours, that there is always 
_ a wealth of indispensable commodities and a large number 

of our people in our ships on the high seas. Imperial 
defence can, therefore, be divided into two categories : 
the protection of our territories from attack—whether by 
bombs, shells, or an invading army; and the protection 
of our merchant shipping from damage or capture— 
whether by bombs, shells, torpedoes, or enemy warships. 
Fighting in the air is purely incidental to the main 
functions of aircraft. There are no permanent and vital 
objectives in the air, nor can air forces be ‘ disposed ’ in 
the air save intermittently and for a very limited time. 
The term ‘ air strategy ’ is, in fact, meaningless. 

Once these fundamental facts are grasped, it will be 
obvious that the maintenance of three Ministries and three 
Service Staffs to administer and control the forces required 
to perform two, and not three, main functions is an 
illogical and ill-balanced arrangement. This does not 
mean that there is no raison d’étre for a self-contained 
Air Force with all the prestige and traditions which that 
implies. In a future war the new Service may well play 
as large a part as the Navy and a larger part than the 
Army ; in fact, it may become comparable to the National 
Army which we raised in the late war. Equally, there is 
no suggestion that our little peace-time Army should be 
absorbed by its younger sister. What is needed is that 
these two Services should be brought under one Ministry 
and one General Staff. Their strategical functions being 
the same, their doctrines should have a common origin ; 
separate planning and operation departments, separate 
intelligence staffs, and separate staff colleges—however 
good the co-operation—are wrong in principle and fraught 
with ill consequences. Again, the officers and men of the 
Air Force do not live in the air, they live in barracks, like 
the Army: there would be great saving and it would 
avoid overlapping and rivalry in emergency, if the recruit- 
ing, housing and victualling, pay and discipline of the two 
Services were co-ordinated under one authority. It is 
obviously important that Air Force officers should have 
an intimate knowledge of what used to be regarded as 
military warfare ; equally that the Army should have a 
real understanding of the potentialities and limitations of 
aircraft. Originally, the greater percentage of the more 
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senior Air Force officers had graduated in the Army, and 
their early military training enabled them to command 
mixed forces with conspicuous success. But a new 
generation is arising which only meets the Army spas- 
modically, if at all. Equally, the greater proportion of 
military officers have little opportunity of getting any but 
theoretical knowledge of the Air Force. In general, 
practical co-operation between the two Services is not at 
all what it should be in view of their common strategical 
function. Co-ordination under one Ministry and one 
General Staff, composed of both Air Force and Army. 
officers, alone can insure that this side of our Imperial 
defence will be economically organised in peace and 
effectively directed in war. 

The security of our shipping is, and must remain, the 
responsibility of the Admiralty, and they must be able to 
order, maintain, and man with naval personnel whatever 
warships, underwater craft, and aircraft may be necessary 
in order to meet the various forms of attack at sea. The 
new Naval Treaty will leave us free at the end of this year 
to build the fleet we require ; then will be an appropriate 
time to rid the Navy of that remaining incubus—the dual 
departmental control of its air arm. A Minister of 
Munitions would see to it that there was no competition 
between the Services for aircraft ; while a Joint Aircraft 
Design Board, similar to the long-established Ordnance 
Board, would co-ordinate the technical aspects of aircraft 
production for all the Services. Thus there would be 
clearly defined responsibility for the two main divisions of 
Imperial defence—land and sea, and for those components 
of our air forces whose functions are essentially associated 
with either the one or the other. Co-operation there must 
always be between the respective fighting Services, 
because sea, land, and air adjoin each other; but co- 
operation between two authorities—whether ministries or 
staffs—is always more easy and more efficient than it is 
between three. 

Lastly, the ‘man in the street’ needs a new lead in 
Imperial defence as he does in international affairs. He 
has got a kind of inferiority complex due to the publicity 
given to forms of attack against which he has been given 
to understand he is defenceless. He must be made to 
realise that no one is defenceless if he can hit back harder 
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and more often than his opponent, and that it is attack 
and not passive defence which is the main role of our 
‘ fighting,’ not ‘defence,’ forces. If a Power should 
provoke us to war, we are not going to confine our efforts 
to providing gas masks and dugouts for the civil popula- 
tion; nor are our fleets going to cower in harbour in 
mortal fear of submarines and aircraft. We are going to 
carry the war into the enemy’s camp and by every means 
in our power seek to destroy every facility he has for 
attacking us or for defending himself, in order that he 
shall be forced to capitulate at the earliest possible 
moment. To this end the whole nation must assist—not 
by frenzied efforts to make up for past lethargy when war 
comes, but by steadfast support of the fighting Services 
while there is yet peace in which to prepare. Our people 
must regain a correct perspective of international relations 
and realise that this is an imperfect world, and that well- 
meaning statesmen at Geneva cannot prevent the forma- 
tion of new governments, or those changes of heart, or that 
clash of vital interests which may precipitate hostilities. 
Let us seek to remove the political and economic causes of 
war before we allow ourselves to be deprived of the means 
of self-protection; but let us see to it that to challenge 
Britain and the Empire which stands behind her would be 
a game which can never be worth the candle; and let us 
keep ourselves free to cast our full strength on the side of 
what we consider to be right and justice, without having 
to ask permission at Geneva or anywhere else. Then, 
indeed, we shall be able to ‘ seek peace and ensue it.’ 
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Art. 2—THE PERVERSION OF MOUNTAINEERING. 


SINCE the Armistice in 1918 a new kind of mountainéering 
has come into existence, and the Alpine enthusiast who 
learnt climbing before the War may well be dismayed 
by the novel ideas that are now becoming fashionable. 
Among these are two theories that are particularly 
obnoxious to orthodox mountaineering opinion. One 
of them advocates living dangerously and assumes moun- 
tain-climbing to be such a fascinating game that men are 
justified in staking their lives on the issue of it. The 
other theory approves the mechanisation of climbing, 
with the use of hammers, nails, iron rings, fixed ropes, 
spring-hooks, pulleys, stirrups, and similar engineering 
paraphernalia. It is these two theories that are most 
typical of the new revolutionary spirit that is influencing 
modern climbers. 

The results of putting such principles into practice are 
already evident. Only two years ago in Bavaria the dead 
bodies of seven climbers who had perished on the Fleisch- 
bank were brought down from the mountain in a single 
day. Indeed, the new teaching may best be judged by 
its fruits, and much may be learnt from studying them. 
A recent catastrophe on the Matterhorn is a case in 
' point, for it was the direct result of the new attitude 
towards mountains, and was only one of many similar 
accidents that occur regularly every summer. On this 
occasion the new methods themselves were not in question, 
but the disastrous familiarity with which a tragic party 
of climbers treated a great peak that was totally unknown 
to them is only too typical of the new point of view. 

It was the summer of 1934, and the weather that 
season was remarkable for the sort of chronic instability 
that all habitual climbers become acquainted with 
sooner or later in their Alpine careers. In view of the 
daily afternoon storms it is not surprising that the Matter- 
horn was only in mediocre condition. In the little 
club-hut, perched at a height of more than thirteen 
thousand feet on the vast southern precipices of the Italian 
face, were four guideless climbers from Bergamo. They 
were new to the Matterhorn, though they had done some 
good climbs on smaller peaks. There were also in the 
hut two Italian guides accompanying two military officers. 
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The guided party proposed to start for the peak at four 
the next morning, and offered their company to the men 
of Bergamo, but the latter refused it with the scornful 
comment that to start four hours later would be quite 
early enough for a mountain like the Matterhorn. 

The guided party accordingly set out by themselves, 
traversed the summit in good time, descended into 
Switzerland, and, by crossing a pass in the afternoon, 
were back in Italy before dark that evening. They 
had found snowy conditions with occasional ice on the 
cables, and a bitter wind had been blowing all day. 
On the same morning at four o’clock three Turinese 
guideless climbers had also started on the same route up 
the Matterhorn, but from a lower Italian hut called the 
Rionde. They overtook the four guideless men from 
Bergamo shortly after the latter had left the club-hut, 
and in their company began the first day of what was to 
prove a long and tragic journey. 

For a short time after the parties met all went well ; 
then one of the three Turinese became exhausted or 
perhaps mountain-sick, and it was eventually agreed 
that he should be left alone where he was, on the terribly 
exposed precipice, till his companions could pick him 
up again on their return. It was already close on mid- 
day, and the Turinese party, now reduced to two, pushed 
on ahead of the four Bergamo men and reached the rope 
ladder by themselves. This ladder, a well-known feature 
of the climb, hangs about two hundred feet below the 
summit, in a position that is extremely exposed and 
incredibly sensational, for it dangles loosely over the 
steepest part of the gigantic Italian precipice. The 
climber is obliged at a certain point to change his position 
from the inner side of the ladder to the outer. At a 
moment in the afternoon when the Bergamo party, 
following at a slower pace, were scaling the vertical cliffs 
on the way up to the ladder, they suddenly heard a crash 
overhead, and, looking up, saw two human beings hurtle 
past them through the air, so closely as almost to collide 
and sweep the helpless party headlong from the mountain. 

The experience, one would have thought, must have 
been appalling; yet the strange fact remains that the 
four men were so little moved that after commenting on 
the event, the cause of which was unknown to them and 
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remains unknown to us, they wrote off the loss of their two 
fellow-climbers and decided to continue their own ascent 
as before. It was a strange decision from more than one 
point of view, for the weather had now become worse, 
so that it was with considerable difficulty and alarmingly 
late in the afternoon that they finally succeeded in reaching 
the summit. Night was coming on fast, and they now 
found themselves in a state of indecision. Should they 
take the easier route and descend by the Hoernli ridge into 
Switzerland, abandoning to his fate the unfortunate man 
who was awaiting their return, or should they go back 
to him by the way they had come? Eventually the 
conclusion was forced upon them when they realised that 
they dared not face the Italian precipices again, and, dark- 
ness having come on completely, they were obliged to 
stay where they were, crouching together all through the 
night on the very crest of the peak itself. Thus not till 
dawn of the second day did they venture to attempt the 
descent of the Hoernli ridge into Switzerland. As for 
the man abandoned on the precipice without the know- 
ledge that his two friends had already been killed and that 
the other four climbers had enough to do to look after 
themselves, he had waited all day in miserable uncertainty 
and spent the night in the open. During the afternoon of 
the second day, frostbitten and utterly exhausted, he 
succeeded in climbing down to the Italian club-hut, 
where first aid was given to him by a number of parties 
who, owing to the bad weather, had decided not to start 
for the summit that morning. 

Meanwhile, as the second day of the tragedy wore on, 
the unfortunate men from Bergamo were toiling frantically 
down the Swiss ridge towards the inn on the Hoernli, 
which they could see at an immense depth below them. 
After they had fought their way for some fifteen hundred 
feet one of them dropped dead from exposure and 
exhaustion. The dead man’s brother, with the aid of 
his two companions, tied the corpse to the rocks and 
staggered on once more. Slowly and painfully the day 
passed ; one storm after another swept over them, and 
at night-fall they had failed in their attempt to reach 
the emergency-hut, so that they were still at a great height 
on the ridge, and were faced with the prospect of spending 
a second night in the open. 
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But by this time the alarm had been spread, and Italian 
guides were moving to the rescue with admirable prompti- 
tude and a heroic disregard of the terrible weather. 
Already on the morning after the ill-fated Bergamo men 
had reached the summit, two guides had crossed the 
frontier and were examining the Swiss ridge of the Matter- 
horn through a telescope, in the hope of detecting some 
trace of the missing parties descending towards the Hoernli 
inn. As the clouds cleared, signs were obvious enough, 
but to their dismay the reconnoitrers saw that the tracks 
stopped short at some considerable distance above the 
emergency-hut, which stood at a height of thirteen 
thousand feet. With this disconcerting intelligence they 
returned into Italy, and, after a consultation at the Rionde 
hut, set out at six that evening to cross the frontier once 
more. Their intention now was to make for the Hoernli 
inn and from there, disregarding darkness and storm, to 
climb the Swiss ridge in order, if possible, to bring rescue 
to the descending men. 

Earlier on the same day, too, five other guides with 
similar intentions were making preparations to climb right 
up the Italian ridge to the summit of the Matterhorn. 
This was a venture that might well have deterred the 
boldest, for all that morning the bad weather had con- 
tinued and the great mountain, whenever it was visible 
through gaps in the racing clouds, showed white from head 
to foot; everywhere deep snow lay in drifts, and long 
streamers of it were blowing off in the gale. Nevertheless 
the men continued to get ready, and at eight o’clock that 
morning, during a temporary lull in the storm, set out 
on their desperate errand. They succeeded in reaching 
the little club-hut, and thence three of them actually 
managed to force their way to the summit, arriving there 
at the dangerously late hour of five in the evening. 
The conditions were terrible, ice was on all the fixed ropes 
and in places they sank up to their hips in the snow. On 
the top they discovered a clue, the vacated bivouac-place 
of the four missing climbers. 

By this time the weather was improving, and as night 
came on the heroic three began the descent into Switzer- 
land. Fifteen hundred feet down they came upon the 
frozen corpse of the man that had first succumbed to 
exhaustion, and when they arrived at the emergency- 
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hut they found another climber, delirious and in a state 
of collapse. Here, therefore, they left one of their number 
to stay with the exhausted man until he could be got to 
safety. The two others continued the descent. At nine 
that evening, scarcely six hundred feet below the 
emergency-hut, the descending guides found two more of 
the unfortunate party, sprawling in the snow, helplessly 
awaiting a second night in the open and the certainty of 
death. To the astonishment of the rescuers the climbers 
were wearing thin summer clothes, having left their only 
warm garments, as well as most of their food, at the 
club-hut from which they had started. Fortunately, 
the two guides who by eleven o’clock that night had 
crossed the frontier from Italy and reached the Hoernli, 
did not pause, but ascended immediately in the darkness, 
joining forces with rescuers and rescued. Consequently 
they were able to take over the terrible duty of helping 
down the surviving climbers, while the two guides who 
had come over the summit descended in advance in order 
to make tracks through the masses of soft snow. 

Gradually the night passed, and, soon after half-past 
four in the morning of the third day of this tragic Odyssey, 
another climber collapsed and died. His companion, 
however, was successfully brought down in safety to the 
inn on the Hoernli, and was actually fit to return to Italy 
over the Breuiljoch that very afternoon. Later, the man 
found in a state of delirium in the emergency-hut was 
conducted down by the guide who had been detailed to 
look after him, and was able subsequently to go home by 
train. Thus out of seven men who had started so con- 
fidently for the summit, four had perished during those 
three fatal days. But the work of the heroic and devoted 
Italian guides was not yet finished, for they still had to 
accomplish the strenuous task of conveying down the two 
bodies left out on the mountain. The tragedy, too, was 
to have an aftermath, for two of the men who had perished 
were brothers, and their father, shortly after attending 
the funeral, went out of his mind and died. 

Another catastrophe that happened in the summer of 
1934 differed from the last chapter of accidents, for it 
was more directly due to the actual technique of the 
modern extremists than to their attitude of mind. The 
victim was young Herr Toni Schmid, the most famous 
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exponent of the ultra-modern methods. His last climb 
and its terrible ending is described in the review published 
by the French Alpine Club. The young man and his 
companion were engaged in the ascent of the desperately 
steep and difficult ice-wall on the north side of the, Wies- 
bachhorn, in the eastern Alps. Schmid was more than 
ninety feet above his companion, and was hard at work 
knocking a ringed iron peg into the ice by means of a 
hammer that he had just taken from his belt. He was 
standing upright in a narrow ice-step while the man 
below cautiously paid out the rope to him whenever it 
was needed, and hitched a coil of it round the head of his 
ice-axe, which was precariously anchored against the 
unyielding ice. Schmid was so awkwardly placed that 
he was obliged to work in a hurry, and the blows of his 
hammer resounded rapidly on the iron peg. Unfortunately 
the ice was particularly hard and brittle, with a tendency 
to split instead of gripping the pegs. However, this 
particular peg seemed to be at last secure, as half of it 
had been successfully driven in. Accordingly Schmid 
fastened the spring-hook in his belt to the ring in the head 
of the peg, and began to apply his weight to it as a test. 
Suddenly the peg came away, breaking off a chunk of ice 
as big as a dinner-plate, and the peg itself fell from his 
grasp. As it was the only peg left, it was essential to 
save it, so Schmid made a desperate effort to catch it, 
lost his balance, and slipped, his climbing-irons grinding 
vainly against the glassy ice. Then noiselessly, with 
increasing momentum, he slid helplessly down upon his 
companion, who was snatching in despair at the descending 
slack of the rope in the frantic effort to draw it in, but to 
no purpose, for the glissade instantly became a fall, and 
like lightning the shock was upon him. The companion, 
who miraculously survived the disaster, has described the 
fatal moment. 


‘My axe,’ he wrote, ‘is wrenched from the ice—the 
violence is too great, and now at last fear paralyses me, the 
rope hums through my fingers, burning them, as the over- 
whelming force of the fall tears me from the mountain... 
falling in prodigious bounds . . . shocks from the rope as it 
spins round, a terrifying leap, then things whirling in my 
head, the fall increases its terrible speed . . . crazy thoughts 

. an impression of flying, another wild leap, and without 
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transition black darkness. How gentle is death... . 
Recovery astonishes me, and only vague recollections assail 
me of the hours that follow. One tragic thought suddenly 
burns itself into my battered brain: my friend is dead. With 
a last effort I drag myself towards him, I look into his eyes 
. . . in vain. Again unconsciousness overwhelms me.’ 


The recent annals of climbing furnish many instances 
of reckless foolhardiness, but of all rash exploits the 
following is perhaps the most striking example of what a 
complete perversion of traditional mountaineering the 
new methods can effect. The unhappy heroes of this 
adventure were two young Bavarians, and their frame of 
mind in attempting to storm the north wall of the Eiger 
is revealed by the comment that one of them made when 
bad weather seemed likely to prevent them from starting. 
‘It almost looks,’ he said, ‘as if Providence wants to 
preserve us from death.” A compatriot of the young 
Bavarians seems to have been similarly inspired when 
he declared, just before he perished in a desperate attempt 
to force a new route up the north face of the Morgenhorn, 
‘For us Germans there is nothing more to lose.’ Indeed, 
such men as these seem to be consumed by a passion for 
self-destruction in a cause so obscure as to defy definition. 
Yet we must remember that at the opposite pole to these 
fanatical enthusiasts are the still more intemperate 
advocates of the sacred principle of ‘ safety first,’ these 
unattractive arm-chair critics, getting on in years, and 
ready for almost any sacrifice for the sake of a quiet life, 
yet frequently exasperated to the point of frenzy at the 
obnoxious spectacle presented to them by the exuberant 
recklessness of youth. Is it not somewhere between such 
irrational extremes that we must look for the golden 
mean ? 

Be that as it may, the two young men arrived at 
Grindelwald in August of 1935 with the intention of 
attacking the Eigerwand. This is the great wall more 
than five thousand feet high which overhangs Grindelwald 
and constitutes the most formidable precipice in the 
Alps. The two Bavarians decided to try and force a 
direct route up it, and as a precaution, just before starting, 
one of the pair ascended the mountain by the ordinary way 
in order to deposit a cache of provisions near the top. 


The following day, Wednesday, the 21st, both climbers 
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began the ascent at three in the morning, armed with 
hammers, spare rope, and as many pegs as they could carry. 
They expected to have to make at least four bivouacs 
before reaching the top, and so their lives depended on the 
persistence of a spell of at least five days’ fine weather. 
Their first night on the mountain was Wednesday, and 
their bivouac was near the gallery of the Eigerwand rail- 
way station. This is the stopping-place where the tourist 
trains, crawling upwards in the bowels of the mountain, 
pause for the passengers to get out in order that they may 
peep through the windows hewn in the sheer precipice 
at the panorama of the northern plain and Grindelwald 
remote in the dizzy gulf at their feet. On Thursday the 
climbers made a bivouac still higher, and again on Friday. 
On Friday night there was a thunderstorm and on Satur- 
day there was rain. The weather was evidently breaking, 
and the fourth bivouac was made at an early hour after 
very little progress. The climbers were obviously in 
difficulties, and on Sunday they could be seen through 
gaps in the clouds making a fifth bivouac at a height of 
about two-thirds of the way up the face. By Monday the 
situation was becoming hopeless—the mountain was 
wrapped in cloud, fresh snow covered the rocks, streams 
of water flowed down the cliffs—and it was obvious that a 
tragedy wasimminent. Accordingly, the climbers’ friends 
in Munich were warned that the ascent had now been 
going on for six days and that in consequence of the 
terrible weather during the last three days help was 
urgently needed. In addition, an aeroplane pilot was 
warned to stand by for the first chance of clear weather. 
At last on Tuesday the weather improved, but neither 
aeroplane reconnaissance nor powerful telescopes could 
reveal any signs of the missing men. Nor was there 
any hope of a rescue party being able to reach them, 
for they were isolated on the face of the mountain in the 
midst of unclimbable cliffs, which they had only been 
able to surmount by hammering in iron pegs and removing 
them again for future use as they painfully worked their 
way upwards. Later, however, two airmen, taking their 
lives in their hands, flew within twenty yards of the 
precipice, and left no doubt that the men were dead, for 
a photograph was taken of one of the victims. He was 
frozen and lashed upright to the crags, probably in a 
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tent-sack suspended to an iron peg driven into the cliff, 
the customary form of bivouac employed by the performers 
of these appalling exploits. What can be said of such a 
tragedy ? As a Swiss critic has wisely put it, when a 
climber, in the pride of his bodily and spiritual might, 
disregards every reasonable precaution, and abandons 
himself utterly to an inspiration that he falsely believes 
to be heroic, he loses his right to count as a mountaineer, 
and is devoting himself to the pursuit of a notoriety which 
must end sooner or later in violent death. 

Nevertheless it is hardly surprising that many young 
men seek such notoriety when we see what extravagant 
hero-worship is lavished on those who become star 
performers in the new style of climbing. A _ recent 
expedition in the Dolomites is a curious illustration of this 
fact. In the summer of 1935 an Italian party succeeded 
in engineering their way up the north wall of the Westliche 
Zinne. The climb was described in the Italian press as 
one of the few remaining major problems in the Dolomites, 
and credit was claimed for the climbers because they 
incurred grave extra risk from bad weather in order to 
anticipate some Germans who were competing with 
them for the honour of achieving the first ascent. The 
climb was also classified, in the curious lingo of the new 
mountaineers, as belonging to the ‘ upper sixth standard ’ 
(‘scala di sesto grado superiore’), and the fact that 
it contained a horizontal traverse across an overhanging 
cliff made it—according to the victorious party—worse 
than any direct ascent. Moreover, so difficult was this 
face of the mountain that there had previously been 
twenty-seven unsuccessful attempts on it. 

The expedition was in this respect typical of up-to-date 
Dolomite climbing. In five hours the Italians worked 
their way up the precipice till they reached a great over- 
hang, and here it took them seven hours to climb twenty- 
five yards. They then bivouacked in a light tent-sack 
while a storm of wind, snow, and rain raged over them. 
Next day the remainder of an ascending traverse of 
sixty yards took them ten hours to climb. They were 
stimulated at this point by the reflection that it was 
now too late for retreat. The rocks were treacherously 
rotten and were, moreover, veneered with ice so that 
they provided inadequate holds for fingers and toes. 


| 
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When another storm came on, the party bivouacked a 
second time, and next morning, after two hours of struggle, 
they succeeded in overcoming a difficult passage that had 
defeated them on the previous evening Then, in two 
hours more, forty yards of height were gained, and the 
climbers sheltered from a snowstorm under a rock, while 
the water which they drank froze as they collected it. 
After a relatively easy interval and a rest, they encountered 
more frozen rocks of the ‘fifth and sixth standards,’ 
and at last succeeded in reaching the top of the mountain 
after fifty hours of toil. 

Yet the most significant facts in the story have still 
to be told, for when the party descended after their 
achievements and encountered their German rivals at the 
foot of the peak, the Germans, who had given up the 
climbers for lost, presented them with a magnificent 
floral tribute. In fact, even the vanquished regarded 
the Italian performance as a national victory, and the 
press declared that it was a fine example of the valour and 
audacity of the young men of the era of Mussolini. But 
the rejoicings over the victory were destined to be still 
further protracted, and when the victors reached their 
native town they were ‘surprised and confused ’ (as well 
they might be) to be greeted by a procession of their fellow- 
townsmen, and to receive congratulatory addresses from 
the provincial authorities. Finally the two victims of 
this ovation were presented with medals for valour, and 
received a telegram of felicitation from the cousin of the 
king. 
Such manifestations as these are, as the Italian news- 
papers admitted, novelties in the history of mountaineer- 
ing, yet in the newspapers’ view such popular reactions 
are desirable, on the assumption, apparently, that the 
performance of these two young climbers was as meri- 
torious as the winning of a bicycle race or a victory at a 
boxing match, and should, therefore, be similarly 
rewarded. On the other hand there are critics who may 
agree with some of the young men who perform these 
desperate deeds that it is the battle that counts rather than 
the yictory, a maxim that is more desirable as an incentive 
than any system of rewards. Moreover, it is to be feared 
that celebrations of the kind just described will encourage 
a type of climber who is more likely to covet the 
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meretricious fruits of victory than to value the struggle 
for its own sake. 

But besides this respect of material rewards, this 
recklessness of life, and this predilection for mechanisation, 
there is another striking peculiarity that is characteristic 
of these mountaineering extremists. It is the spirit of 
bitter nationalism that inspiresthem. Foreign competitors 
on the same mountain—and the extremists are nothing 
if not competitive—are even spoken of as ‘the enemy,’ 
and the Bavarians who were the first to succeed in storming 
the north wall of the Grandes Jorasses last summer 
actually went so far as to avoid the nearest club-hut, and 
camped secretly in the neighbourhood so as to be out of 
sight of possible competitors. So successful was this ruse 
that on the day that these Bavarians won their victory 
an Italian party attacked the mountain without having 
the slightest idea that rivals had so cunningly forestalled 
them. 

Various nations encourage this spirit of nationalism, 
and a certain government even condoled officially with the 
relations of one of the casualties on the Grandes Jorasses, 
asserting that the victim ‘ had died on the field of honour ’ 
for his country. <A foreign Alpine organisation has also 
been known to make travelling allowances to impoverished 
young climbers on condition that ‘ respectable ’ climbs are 
made by ‘ direct routes.” Nor when we consider that no 
foreigner has ever taken part in British expeditions to 
Mount Everest can we reasonably claim that our own 
country is entirely free from the contamination of this 
sort of chauvinism. Apart from nationalism, too, the 
spirit of mere competition is so fierce that one of the 
victorious pair on the Grandes Jorasses had already wit- 
nessed undismayed the death of his companion in a 
previous attempt. For the survivor, this catastrophe 
to a friend seemed to count as little compared with the 
glory that he himself would win by achieving so important 
a first ascent. At any rate, his only recorded comment on 
the accident was that he would return the next season in 
order to complete the climb. He subsequently made good 
his boast, but the motive that inspired it is surely 
questionable. 

Finally there is one more eccentricity of mountaineer- 
ing that is undoubtedly attributable to the new school. 
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It is the attempt to classify the great peaks of the central 
and western Alps according to their difficulty, just as the 
new mountaineers have already compiled categories of 
the smaller mountains that are to be found in the eastern 
Alps. It is strange that those who wish to classify the 
Alps in this way forget that since many of the new ascents 
can only be accomplished with the aid of mechanisation, 
all classification is futile, for it must vary according to 
the amount of mechanisation that each climbing-party 
employs. The proud conqueror of a ‘ sixth grade ’ ascent 
will have to specify the exact number of pegs he has used 
before the proper amount of kudos due to him can be 
estimated. Moreover, among the higher peaks this 
grading is always useless, for it must vary constantly 
according to the tonditions of snow and rock that the 
climber happens to encounter. 

It is probably nothing but the modern spirit of 
competition that inspires this eagerness to classify climbs, 
and the real motive for doing so may well be a desire to 
classify climbers rather than climbs and to give to moun- 
taineering the status of a regulated competitive sport. 
In fact, it is this confounding of mountaineering with 
sport that is at the bottom of so much misunderstanding. 
It should be realised that mountaineering is a pursuit 
in which the sporting instinct may enter at times, but the 
impulse behind it in the mind of its true devotees is one 
in which a longing for adventure, a love of nature, and a 
sentiment that can only be called mystical are intimately 
blended. Not even as a sport should mountaineering 
be tainted with the competitive spirit. The mountaineer 
is matching himself against the forces of nature, not vying 
with other men. Indeed, there is no doubt that the 
encouragement given to competition and the tendency 
to regard climbing merely as a game or sport requiring 
regulations and rewards will be the ruin of the pure tradi- 
tion of mountaineering as it has been handed down to us 
from the middle of the last century by the pioneers. On 
the other hand, if climbers in the Alps could recover some 
of the spirit of their predecessors and understand better 
the pioneers’ feeling for the hills, the recent heresies that 
we have been deploring would soon disappear. 


C. F. MEADE. 
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Art. 3—DE MORTUIS. 


The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion. 3 Vols. By 
Sir James George Frazer,O.M. Macmillan. 1933-6. 


In a note prefixed to the bibliography of his works edited 
by Mr Theodore Besterman in 1934, Sir James Frazer 
makes the startling statement that ‘a great, perhaps the 
greatest, part of my works are not the many volumes 
which I have inflicted on a long-suffering public, but the 
many other volumes which, like the ledgers of Lamb, 
still remain unborn in the limbo of manuscript.’ There- 
upon, as against the two hundred and sixty-six entries 
representing his published writings, he cites by way of 
offset a series of more than fifty quarto notebooks replete 
with material not yet used. Some of this experientia 
literata, as Bacon would have called it, consists of un- 
classified extracts; but it also includes, we are told, 
collections of data bearing on particular subjects such as 
‘ Birth, Initiation, Marriage, Hunting and Fishing, Agricul- 
ture, War, Disease, and Death.’ Imagination boggles at 
the number of treatises that, given a sufficiently generous 
draft on time, so indefatigable an author might compose 
from these records of his reading; seeing that a single one 
of them, the last mentioned, has served him for his most 
recent efforts, and, needless to say, has proved inexhaust- 
ible. One is reminded of the horn which Thor was 
beguiled by the giants into trying to drain, little witting 
that he had been set the task of drinking up the sea. 
For, first, we were given the three parts of ‘ The Belief 
in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead’ (1913, 
1922, 1924), a work of which the regional plan would 
permit an almost infinite extension; and, latterly, we 
have had ‘ The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion ’ 
(1933, 1934, 1936), a study of a rather different design 
which has just now been rounded off by the appearance 
of its third and most ample instalment. All this from 
that one vast notebook with its sinister label—if indeed 
it were not enough on the part of a classical scholar to 
use a single letter—nigrum preefigere theta—whereby to 
indicate the nature of its contents! Yet prodigious as 
is the scale on which a Frazerian induction is carried out, 


and despite the unfair strain that this encyclopedic 
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method puts on ordinary human nature in so far as it 
seeks to imitate or compete, none can deny that the sub- 
ject is in itself so big as to transcend the range even of a 
master mind. Truly, anthropology is an ocean where 
Thor or Triton can take his fill, and yet leave plenty for 
the minnows. 

Proceeding, then, from this concept—one that corre- 
sponds to something real, if at present hidden from the 
public gaze—of what in America would be called a 
‘ source-book ’ containing the best part of all that has 
been authentically observed as to the attitude of the 
savage towards death, let us consider in the first place 
how far its substance can be supposed to be incorporated 
in this recent work, which, so far as it goes, is evidently 
meant to be complete. Nay, one might at once pro- 
nounce it to be very unlikely that more than one aspect 
of so many-sided a theme could command attention 
when it was part, indeed an essential part, of the plan 
of treatment to review the evidence in its full detail. 
For, as is well known, Sir James Frazer prefers facts to 
theories. Looking to the far future, he can contemplate 
with equanimity the time when his explanations will 
have ceased to be in fashion, and yet his works remain 
in constant use and honour as the best concrete presenta- 
tion of ‘the compass of the world and them that dwell 
therein,’ so far as it and they can be brought under the 
designation of primitive or savage. After all, anthro- 
pology is not and can never be an exact science ; and its 
most specious generalisations can be valued at their true 
worth only when viewed in strict connection with the 
chaos of particulars of which they are an attempt to 
make sense. 

Scholars have not forgotten the shock administered 
to their nerves no less than to their settled convictions 
when the preface of the concluding portion of the third 
edition of ‘The Golden Bough,’ styled ‘ Balder the 
Beautiful,’ quietly informed them that Balder was 
possibly nihil ad rem. The humour of the Scot is 
notoriously sly, and some suspected a catch. But no; 
Balder ‘in my hands is little more than a stalking-horse 
to carry two heavy pack-loads of facts.’ The metaphor 
suggests a rough shoot where a stalking-horse would be a 
bit superfluous as compared with a stout pony to bring 
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along the spare ammunition. We are then treated to a 
second simile. Balder is a ‘puppet’ which at any 
moment it may be convenient to ‘ unmask’ and ‘lay 
up in the box.’ The ease with which a leading character 
can be cleared off the scene suggests a certain looseness 
in the plot. Yet what of it, if human history on investi- 
gation turns out to be less like a drama than like a pageant? 
Art may bid us not to ‘ multiply entities’ beyond the 
needs of a unitary treatment; but science is prepared 
to tackle them as given in whatever quantity nature 
may provide. For the rest, empirical science advances 
by means of hypothesis and verification, the latter process 
being essentially eliminative. Thus many a plausible 
guess was bound to come and go between the dates when 
the various editions of ‘ The Golden Bough’ were issued. 
Small wonder, then, if even the sacred bough itself, or 
at all events its guardian, the priest of Nemi, turns out 
to be little better than a methodological device; for 
having posed throughout as a spiritual being, a vegetation 
god who condescends to become incarnate in a man, 
the latter suddenly comes under suspicion of being a mere 
man whose magical pretensions have caused him to be 
deified. Yet, despite the mutability of all anthropological 
interpretation, who would question the permanent value 
of such a digest of evidence—one so pregnant with sug- 
gestion that anyone who takes the trouble to ponder it 
well can hardly fail to strike out something new? So 
miraculous is the fecundity of that heart of oak from which 
three successive golden boughs have already sprouted 
that, in the words that Aineas heard from the Sibyl, to 
pluck one away is but to invite another to take its place. 

It may be, however, that the literary form of the book 
which first brought fame to Sir James Frazer proved in 
the end somewhat irksome for working purposes. Judged 
simply as a detective novel, ‘ The Mystery of the Arician 
Grove,’ with its homicidal motif that can be repeated 
ad lib., is as intriguing as any in the market; yet for 
complication and sheer length it violates all the con- 
ventions. But so versatile a craftsman has plenty of 
other tools in his bag. He is equally proficient in the 
article, the lecture, the commentary, and the regional 
survey. The first two modes are found to suit his minor, 
the two last his major, constructions. Meanwhile, the 
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lesser work often serves as a point of departure, and is 
incorporated in one of greater scope with or without 
some considerable modification. Thus ‘ Totemism and 
Exogamy ’ starts from the celebrated article on Totemism 
contributed in 1887 to the Ninth Edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.’ Though McLennan deserves all credit 
for divining the importance of the subject, it was Sir 
James Frazer’s pen that actually ‘turned into shapes’ 
the ‘things unknown’ about which the imagination of 
his discerning fellow-countryman had been playing. Next 
there are reprinted magazine articles in which no less 
than three theories of the origin of totemism are im- 
partially set forth. The reader is left to decide under 
which thimble the pea is to be discovered ; he pays his 
money and he takes his choice. Finally, these earlier 
attempts to deal with the totemic question having been 
recalled for whatever they might be worth, we are asked 
to embark on a tour round the continents, Europe 
excepted, and thus to acquaint ourselves with the great 
variety of the institutions that can be brought under 
this general category—one so general that some authorities 
would deny that totemism stands for any ‘integral 
phenomenon,’ whatever the phrase may exactly mean. 
Now of course no arrangement could be better framed for 
yielding a bird’s-eye view of a body of scattered but 
presumably related facts of which the interpretation 
remains doubtful. Co-ordinated on purely geographical 
lines they can be used to support either diffusion or inde- 
pendent origination as the theorist prefers. Such, more- 
over, is the charm of the exposition that the catalogue 
raisonné never palls; while even from the purely logical 
standpoint the enumerative is duly balanced by the 
analytic character of the treatment. No doubt, when 
there is a pre-existing text ready to hand, as in the case 
of the Pausanias, the Old Testament, or the Ovid, it 
suffices to cast into a series of notes, brief or lengthy as 
may be desirable, all those far-reaching comparisons that 
occur to a mind so well versed in the similar—though 
sometimes also strangely dissimilar—workings of the 
human mind. In any case, whatever the method followed, 
the end sought is always the same, namely, to avoid 
premature speculation, hitherto the bane of social science, 
and rather to concentrate on the fabrication of an 
Vol. 267.—No. 529, © 
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apparatus criticus whereby to remedy that defective sense 
of evidence which is the real cause of trouble ; whereas a 
lively imagination in itself is all to the good. If the 
foundations of the temple are not solidly laid, what use 
to decorate the frieze ? 

Coming at length to the two sets of studies concerned 
with death and the very various reactions of the savage 
to that supreme event, we can conjecture that the original 
intention was to proceed on a geographical principle. 
Let it range ‘from China to Peru,’ so that neighbouring 
peoples should be grouped together according to their 
place on the map. Now obviously local contiguity is no 
final test of physical or of cultural affinity. Antipodean 
New Zealand is in either respect nearer to England than 
the other side of the Straits of Dover. Nor is civilisation 
responsible wholly for these far-flung relations, since the 
very dawn of history reveals obscure wanderings and 
minglings of ethnic stocks that must require any map 
recording their present positions to have imposed on it 
a criss-cross of arrows to show whence these migrants 
might have come—if indeed they can be credited with 
* cradle-lands ’ at all except in a relative sense. Never- 
theless, the regional method has its merits. In particular, 
it furnishes a useful check on the use of abstract and 
superficial resemblances as a key to the uniformities of 
human behaviour. There was undoubtedly a time when 
anthropology, in the first flush of its youthful enthusiasm, 
cast a hasty glance over the wide domain of savagery and 
saw likeness everywhere. Kipling’s ‘ nine and sixty ways 
of constructing tribal lays’ were rated as no more than 
variations of one and the same tune played on Pan’s 
pipe. But differentiation is the sign manual of evolution. 
Human nature is a unity in difference; and, while we 
retain enough in common to be sympathetic, it is the very 
diversity of our talents, natural and acquired, that renders 
us effectively helpful to each other. 

In his very interesting book, ‘A Hundred Years of | 
Anthropology;’ Mr T. K. Penniman has recently pointed 
out that the history of the science since it became 
associated with the Darwinian movement may be con- 
veniently divided into a constructive and a critical period ; 
the change of century roughly marking the point of 
bisection. The great Victorians cannot be blamed if 
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they preferred over-simplification to confusion. After all, - 
as evolutionists they started straight away from an 
axioma maxime generale; and the multitude of media 
axiomata, which it must eventually correlate and explain 
if it were to hold good, was notoriously still to seek. 
Thus they were content for anthropological purposes to 
postulate an evolution of the ‘ unilinear’ type, as if one | 
stage of human culture succeeded the other everywhere 
and always in virtue of the same invariable law. We 
can perceive easily enough to-day that to simplify the 
facts so far was to falsify them utterly ; and yet, so long 
as the roughest sorting into heaps was all that could be 
done with the vast mass of material lying about loose, 
no great harm could come of a fiction that likened human 
progress to that of some bricklayer with a heavy hod on 
his back who laboriously climbs stép by step up his ladder. 
So too, then, their other concepts must at all costs be | 
framed so as to include everything more or less to the 
point that might turn up. The prime function of such a 
category was to serve as a hold-all—or, let us say, as one 
of those patent files which clip together the industrious 
reader’s bundle of miscellaneous slips. Mother-right and 
father-right, totemism and exogamy, the classificatory 
system of relationships, animism and so on—every one of 
these was a vera causa, as subsequent research has estab- 
lished beyond question; and yet every one of them in 
turn has proved too sweeping in its claims, so that the 
old meanings are found to stand in need of much qualifi- 
eation. At all events, between them Bachofen, Maine, 
McLennan, Morgan, Tylor, not to mention their many 
co-workers here and abroad, founded their new discipline 
securely, so that, whatever happens, short of some cata- 
clysm such as overwhelms all the creations of the mind, 
it is likely to hold its place among the sciences. Of that 
which they set up, moreover, much after the most search- 
ing examination on the part of the critics of the next 
generation is found to be solid masonry ; whereas what 
has been removed was for the most part scaffolding, 
erected with the deliberate design of affording the artificer 
a temporary working platform, and therefore in no wise | 
essential to the stability of the structure. 

Now Sir James Frazer can rank as he pleases either 
with the pioneers of anthropology, of whom he is the 
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latest born, or with the Epigoni, the intellectual progeny 
of the old-time heroes, seeing that to-day, like another 
Nestor, he remains in the fighting-line. Nay, it would 
seem that he has suited his methods to the changing 
conditions of his long service in the field. For ‘ The 
Golden Bough,’ not only in the mere matter of its date, 
but as a source of some of those larger ideas that provide 
fresh rallying-points of thought, belongs to the construc- 
tive period. It had been preceded, indeed, by the article 
on totemism which, although it put into shape much that 
McLennan and Robertson Smith had already adumbrated, 
definitely endowed the subject with the status of a major 
interest in anthropology ; while on the other hand Sir 
James Frazer cannot be held responsible if some authors, 
for instance Jevons or Reinach, were inclined in their 
zeal to exaggerate its importance. But totemism taken 
at its widest would account only for one element in the 
magico-religious complex of rites concerned with the 
food-quest as carried on by those who are wholly or 
mainly dependent on wild nature for their supplies. 
It was to this body of very diverse institutions and beliefs 
inspired by what may be compendiously termed ‘ the 
fertility motive ’ that ‘ The Golden Bough’ called atten- 
tion, and, one may fairly say, for the first time. It 
offered a composite picture of a new and strange world 
of a topsy-turvy kind in which men who could not make 
things grow by the use of Adam’s spade nevertheless did 
so, or thought that they did, by a pre-Adamite use of the 
spell. Within the next ten years Spencer and Gillen 
had produced from Central Australia the purest known 
example of a people entirely possessed by this stone-age 
habit of putting the spiritual cart before the material 
horse, and actually getting some sort of living out of this 
metaphysical mode of inverted traction. It could be 
shown, too, as Sir James Frazer was able to do by drawing 
on the hitherto somewhat neglected hoard of European 
folk-lore collected by Mannhardt and others, that, even 
when agriculture has long been in full swing, the peasant 
still relies a good deal on a sympathetic handling of the 
powers, whether transcendent or immanent, that govern 
the weather and the crops; and, whatever be the inter- 
pretation that he puts on his own action in so far as he 
reflects on it at all, continues to follow a ceremonial 
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procedure strictly analogous to that of those remote 
forerunners who dug for roots which they did not dream 
of planting. Andrew Lang might scoff at what he was 
pleased to call the Covent Garden school of mythology ; 
and it may be that some who had studied their Frazer— 
certain of the Classical scholars, for instance, who had no 
independent acquaintance with the humble savage and 
his uncouth ways—went further than the master, as 
disciples are ever apt to do, and were inclined to flood the 
market with a single type of deity represented in the 
guise of a Jack-o’-the-Green. Be this as it may, the 
fertility-cult remains one of those nuclear conceptions 
round which all subsequent inquiries and speculations 
in anthropology have naturally grouped themselves. 
There can be no doubt that, so far as his published work 
belongs to the last century, Sir James Frazer is to be 
counted as in the apostolic succession of the inaugurators 
of the modern science of anthropology. 

What, then, of that critical period which according 
to Mr Penniman’s terminology, succeeds the constructive. 
Dating it, as he bids us do, from 1900 onwards, we cannot 
deny that the bulk of the Frazerian writings fall within 
it ; while actually that very year saw the appearance of 
the second edition of ‘ The Golden Bough, which—unlike 
the third edition, which simply quadrupled the quantity 
of the illustrative matter—introduced fundamental 
changes in the theoretical outlook, as notably in respect 
to the rather hard-and-fast line now drawn between 
magic and religion. By 1910, however, when ‘ Totemism 
and Exogamy’ was published, the method of regional 
classification there adopted is quite in keeping with the 
stock-taking propensities of the new age. To characterise 
the tendencies of twentieth-century anthropology in their 
entirety would be a difficult as well as an invidious task, 
if only because no man is capable of playing the historian 
in regard to the doings of his contemporaries. Of course 
it would be absurd to suppose that at a given moment 
the constructive impulse died down to nothing. Indeed, 
this was just the time when Mendelism transformed the 
doctrine of organic development in general; though it is 
perhaps only lately in connection with human ecology 
that anthropologists have been led to reform their bio- 
logical first principles accordingly. Again, psycho-analysis 
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belongs to this century. Freud published ‘ Die Traum- 
deutung,’ his earliest work, precisely in 1900, while 
* Totem und Taboo,’ with its application of the method 
to anthropology, came out serially in ‘ Imago’ in 1912, 
and in book-form the following year. Here, then, were 
two fresh lines for research to follow. A third line 
consisting in the study of the geographical diffusion of 
culture was less of a novelty, since Tylor in laying down 
the very foundations of social anthropology, or Gomme 
in directing the very fruitful labours of the nascent Folk- 
Lore Society, always insisted that analysis would show 
any given form of culture to contain both invented and 
borrowed elements together. Indeed, it is fairly obvious 
that the humblest human society will display some traces 
of originality ; while the proudest can in its turn be 
convicted of reaping where it did not sow. Nay, the very 
notion of a history of culture implies that man collectively, 
no less than individually, is the heir of the ages. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, it must be admitted that, as a 
canon of explanation, diffusion lagged behind independent 
invention ; the reason being, as Tylor frankly confesses, 
that the latter principle was in practice so much easier 
to apply. It leaps to the eye that people all over the 
world will be able to communicate by gestures indicating 
their simpler wants; but it is far less obvious how the 
Aryan languages spread from a centre situated somewhere 
between India and Ireland. Really, then, the present 
interest in culture-contact, as based on an intimate 
knowledge of a map of the world, with its natural avenues 
and barriers duly considered in strict relation to man’s 
progressive efforts to master them, is an inevitable result 
of the advance in thoroughness that is bound to accompany 
the systematisation of any branch of scientific inquiry. 
Ungrateful task as it may be to assemble the endless 
details necessary for plotting out the course, or rather 
the many twisting and intersecting courses, of the distri- 
bution of a custom or an artifact, sooner or later the job 
must be faced. Sir James Frazer, then, in much of his 
later work exhibits his facts in their regional setting, so 
as decidedly to help the student who seeks to argue from 
juxtaposition to transmission. True, he makes it no 
part of his plan to try out the principle of diffusion to its 
utmost limits, as others, as for example Pater Schmidt, 
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have recently done. But in seeking a means of organising 
his vast collection of material for the use of the student, 
without prejudice as it were to the nature of that use, 
he has hit upon a mode of presentation which scholars of 
every school can impartially applaud. The proof of the 
pudding in this case is that we all eat and are filled. 

If it has taken us a long time to approach the subject 
of the primitive attitude towards death and the dead, the 
excuse must be that occasion was taken to consider the 
latest campaign of a veteran strategist in the light of his 
past achievements, revealing as these do a never failing 
capacity to adapt his scheme of operations to the in- 
creasing exigencies of the military art. But, to carry on 
the metaphor, a good general will also know when to 
break off one movement and initiate another of a different 
kind, should it become clear that unforeseen circumstances 
make the latter alone feasible. Something of the sort, 
then, would seem to have happened when the series of 
volumes entitled ‘The Belief in Immortality and the 
Worship of the Dead,’ after successively dealing with 
Australians and Melanesians, with Polynesians, and with 
Micronesians came to a sudden stop. On such a descrip- 
tive plan it would take the best part of a literary life-time 
to box the ethnographical compass ; and, before launching 
on this further enterprise, Sir James Frazer had already 
accomplished more work than would suffice for several 
ordinary spans of existence. It may be noted in passing, 
however, that this survey, if it fails to cover the savage 
world as a whole, nevertheless comprises the whole 
extent of Australasia, with the exception of Indonesia ; 
which, cut in two by Wallace’s line, is but a half-way 
house on the route from Asia towards the Pacific.* Now 
Oceania, the scene of so many migrations, some inferred, 
some actually remembered in legend, is of all the regions 
of the Earth the one where the diffusionist has the best 
chance of testing and approving his method, as indeed 
Graebner, Rivers, and others have abundantly shown. 
Seeing, therefore, that he had at least made the round 
of this vast area of ethnic infiltration and transfusion, 


* There was the less reason to include Indonesia, because its burial- 
customs have been admirably surveyed by Miss Rosalind Moss in ‘The 
Life After Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago,’ Oxford University 
Press, 1925. 
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Sir James Frazer might well deem himself entitled to a 
rest ; more especially as the first volume by itself had 
swallowed whole two sets of Gifford lectures. For, 
although he had delivered subsequent courses that could 
be turned to account in the later parts, there is a limit to 
the amount that can be subjected to this useful kind of 
oral pregustation. Meanwhile, a good deal of matter that 
must be omitted for the sake of brevity can be added if 
the lecture form be discarded, as is done in the two later 
volumes; though a certain temptation is thereupon 
offered to indulge man’s natural gift of ‘ large discourse.’ 
Thus, for instance, the third volume, dealing as it does 
with Micronesia, of which the average reader’s knowledge 
is likely to be vague, starts off with a general description 
of the inhabitants of the archipelago that remarks on 
their arts and crafts; their mysterious megalithic remains, 
and so on. No track-racing spirit hurries us along, and 
we are able to glance to right and left as we rove amid 
unfrequented byways. 

Now, since by reason of the circumstantial method 
employed the theoretical position is not always very 
clearly defined, being established as it were cumulatively, 
it is fortunate that the Gifford lectures, incorporated in 
the initial volume, demanded by decree of their founder 
a certain orientation in the treatment. The subject 
prescribed is natural religion, and, though the phrase is 
loose enough to allow a certain latitude of interpretation, 
it is plain enough that religion in the broadest sense has, 
under the terms of this bequest, to be studied somehow 
so as to bring out the force of its appeal to the natural 
man, that is, to beings born and bred as we actually are. 
Now it is evident from his opening chapter that Sir 
James Frazer tends to equate the natural with the reason- 
able, with the further proviso that reason, at all events 
as it has to do with religion, must depend entirely for its 
constructions on the data of experience. Such indeed is 
the stress laid by him on reasoning as the ground of 
religious belief that he would seem to make it his main 
object to investigate the origins of a natural theology, 
rather than those of the natural religion which such a 
theology seeks to justify by way of thought. But here- 
upon we are confronted by the question whether primitive 
religion necessarily thinks before it acts. Robertson 
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Smith, whose disciple Sir James Frazer would probably 
not refuse to be styled, might have expected him to share 
one of his leading tenets to the effect that, so long as 
religion remains at the rudimentary stage, ritual pre- 
dominates over dogma. It is but one step further to 
transpose the relation that holds between theology and 
the forms of worship in the higher religions—and notably 
in such of them as have sacred books as the repositories 
of their doctrine—and to regard cult as cause and myth 
as effect ; for here we go right back to those conditions 
of mental twilight wherein Jung and his followers would 
see the workings of a ‘ social unconscious.’ Certain it is 
that the tribal elder, as Miss Alice Fletcher found among 
the Omaha, could always describe exactly how a given 
ceremony should be performed; but, when questioned 
about its meaning, he could only make wild suggestions, 
which differed from what each of his colleagues conjectured 
just as much as there was agreement between them in 
regard to the things done—dromena, as the Greeks would 
have said in a like case. But Sir James Frazer, following, 
it must be admitted, the trail blazed through the previous 
wilderness of religious history by no less a guide than 
Tylor, appears to associate the dawn of genuine religion 
with animism as inferred by ‘thinking men as yet at a 
low level of culture ’—otherwise described as ‘ ancient 
savage philosophers ’ *—from the observable facts about 
death, coupled with their experience of dreams. 

Sir James Frazer, however, goes further than his 
leader in assigning this discovery to a determinate and 
relatively belated period in the history of man’s attempt 
to explain death, or rather to explain it away. ‘ There are 
strong reasons,’ he considers, ‘for inferring that in the 
history of society an Age of Magic preceded an Age of 
Religion.’ This decisive change, it would seem, came 
about because of a new theory of why men die. Whereas 
formerly death was attributed to the machinations of 
the human sorcerer, it was henceforth regarded as the 
work of ghosts and spirits, and from that moment animism, 
and with it religion, reigned supreme. This, we are told, 
was ‘ a real step in intellectual, moral progress. . . . This 
recognition of powers in the universe superior to man is 


* See Sir E. B. Tylor, ‘Primitive Culture,’ 1, pp. 428-429. 
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not only an intellectual gain but a moral discipline: it 
teaches the important lesson of humility.”* But pre- 
sumably men dreamed during the Age of Magic; nay, 
though Sir James Frazer takes little notice of hallucina- 
tion, some at least must have been capable of seeing ghosts. 
Even supposing, then, that a man’s death was con- 
sistently imputed to witchcraft, there was no reason why 
as a ghost he should not be recognised as a queer customer 
liable to interfere in the affairs of the living—whether a 
power to kill was, or was not, exclusively reserved for the 
human sorcerer, a fact very difficult to prove one way or 
the other. In any case the ghost and the magician are 
alike uncanny in their ways; and people such as the 
Australians, who believe in both, take precautions against 
each kind of danger with strict impartiality. Moreover, 
the practiser of black magic who is. held responsible for 
disease and death has his counterpart in the primitive 
community in the doctor who can drive away such visita- 
tions ; and, if the former, being a villain, is apt to brag. 
of his power as if it were his own, the latter as a decent 
member of society is quite ready to admit that his gift 
depends on obeying his taboos and generally living up to 
his sacred character. Surely, then, the virtue of humility 
is emerging into view at this point, and in a context that 
need not be animistic at all. If once taboo is allowed to 
be characteristic of the Age of Magic—and Sir James 
Frazer when he would define it as a ‘ negative magic’ 
admits as much—then we are obliged for theoretical 
purposes to recognise a conception, or, it would be perhaps 
more accurate to say, a perception, of the sacred as some- 
thing wider than the animistic, and involving in all its 
phases, and not merely in this particular one, a conviction 
of being in touch with a suprasensible order of agencies. 
Taboo is not an attitude of abject surrender, but is rather 
one of shy approach, since to walk warily is not incom- 
patible with profitable intercourse. If such a mood were 
possible in the so-called Age of Magic, then religion had 
already begun; though men may have hardly been 
conscious of it until a theology arose—in other words 
until the teachers of grammar informed a savage M. 
Jourdain that he was talking prose unawares. 

All this, however, is but to suggest that Sir James 
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Frazer’s explanation of the feelings and even the ideas 
underlying the cult of the dead might possibly have been 
pushed a stage further back into what are admittedly very 
vague beginnings from which a psychology of religion 
might be supposed to start. After all, in common with 
the rest of the anthropologists, he works backwards from 
the known to the less known ; and, since the religion that 
we know best does on the whole identify the divine 
with the spiritual, he can hardly be blamed if he pursues 
this clue to the point where it is lost to sight, and is 
content to seek no further. There is, indeed, the less 
need here to explore that ulterior region where the signs 
of nascent religion are at best so faint, because this has 
been done very thoroughly in a criticism of the volume 
of Gifford lectures that appeared at the time of its publi- 
cation.* Its authoress, the late Mrs Holland of South 
Africa, a brilliant woman who, had she lived, might have 
gone far in anthropological research, brings out by means 
of many-sided illustration the importance of what she 
calls the ‘ preanimistic ’ element in the cult of the dead. 
Keeping in view throughout the means taken of actually 
disposing of the corpse—and funeral custom goes back to 
the days of Neanderthal man—she tries to show how the 
acts naturally prompted by the situation help to generate 
the inner states that accompany them. One is reminded 
of the paradoxical view put forward by the Danish 
physiologist, Lange, and defended plausibly by William 
James in his ‘ Principles of Psychology,’ that emotion, at 
any rate if of the cruder kind, follows upon the bodily 
expression ; so that, for instance, we grieve because we 
cry, are fearful because we find ourselves running away, 
and so on. Regarding mortuary rites from this angle 
one need not postulate some medicine-man with ghosts 
upon the brain as the first to point out to a dead man’s 
nearest and dearest, hitherto perhaps dependent on the 
strength of his arm for their very existence, that they owed 
him certain last attentions. The very need to lay him 
somewhere by himself, or to leave him lying, since nature 
sees to it that the corruption of the flesh compels a parting, 
must inevitably provoke tender feelings, even if these are 
mingled with a heaviness of heart due partly to grief and 


* See Mrs (M.) Holland, ‘The Influence of Burial Customs on the 
Belief in a Future State,’ ‘ Folk-lore,’ xxrx (1918), pp. 34-57. 
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partly to the dread which the sight of death cannot but 
sympathetically excite in the social animal that dwells 
in all of us. Moreover, being in its very nature ambi- 
valent, that is, liable to shift to opposite extremes, emotion 
pays no lip-service, as intellect does or is expected by its 
best friends to do, to the principle of contradiction ; so 
that to love and to fear the dead, however inconsistent 
it may be from the standpoint of a rational theology, is 
psychologically possible so long as there prevail those 
primitive conditions of mind in which what may broadly 
be termed impulse prevails over reflection. Thus Mrs 
Holland, who all the while attends primarily to the thing 
done and its intrinsic suggestiveness, discovers affection 
in the tendency to revitalise the corpse by anointing it 
with the blood of the mourners, by treasuring the bones 
or the mummy, and so forth; while fear is on the other 
hand to be recognised in all sorts of precautions to avoid 
the contagion of death, as not merely conceived on some 
theory of infectious causation, but directly perceived as 
it were in the uncleanness of bodily decay. Such a fear, 
by the way, often disappears with scarnitura, the scouring 
of the skeleton, so that, instead of being held in horror on 
account of its ghostly associations, it can be restored to a 
place of honour within the family circle. All such facts 
with their conflicting implications are brought out very 
clearly by Sir James Frazer, thanks to the faithfulness 
with which his regional method enables him to present 
the evidence in all its concrete detail. Though at the 
outset he may have announced his own predilections in 
the way of theory, he is concerned thenceforward only to 
summon the witnesses, so that on the strength of their 
duly sifted testimony science may in its own good time 
deliver a just judgment. 

Turning at length to his latest work, we do in fact 
find him committed to the judgment that, on the whole, 
fear predominates over love in the primitive man’s relation 
with his dead. With him this is a very old story. Fifty 
years ago he wrote: ‘the attentions bestowed on the 
dead sprang not so much from the affection as from the 
fear of the survivors’ ;* and more suo he went on to back 


* ‘On Certain Burial Customs as Illustrative of the Primitive Theory 
of the Soul,’ in ‘Journal of the Anthropological Institute,’ xv (1886), p. 65 
(reprinted in ‘Garnered Sheaves,’ 1931, p. 4). 
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this opinion with a formidable array of documentary 
proofs. On the occasion when he read this early paper 
before the Anthropological Institute Francis Galton was 
in the Chair, and, in the very interesting discussion that 
followed, observed acutely that it was unlikely that 
funerary custom had a single origin; nay, that its 
existence and persistence under very varied conditions 
suggested that it had its origin in many roots. Tylor, 
however, who was also present, was predisposed to favour 
a line of thought so much in harmony with his own 
doctrine of animism. In particular, he reeommended to 
the careful consideration of anthropologists the suggestion 
that purification by water or fire is meant to bar the return 
of harmful ghosts. Reviewing, then, these questions in 
the light of half a century of further searching within this 
immense field of enquiry, Sir James Frazer can find little 
reason for shifting his ground, but on the contrary is 
compelled by the sheer amount of his additional material 
to demonstrate the strength of his position, and to leave 
adverse, or at any rate qualifying, considerations more 
or less out of sight. 

Let it, then, suffice here to note quite briefly that 
there is another side to the argument. Take, for instance, 
the ingenious if rather distressing theory that the 
‘mourning’ garment, as we euphemistically describe it, 
is really a disguise whereby a foolish ghost can be deceived 
and disowned. But even with animals, though protective 
coloration is undoubtedly one of nature’s devices, another 
function of colour is to attract attention ; and similarly 
we are told by Spencer and Gillen of an Arunta widow 
who painted her dark skin white, not to escape the notice 
of her late husband, but confessedly for the precisely 
opposite reason of showing him how dutifully she wore 
her weeds. Nor can the psychologist ignore the fact 
that it is a genuine and spontaneous mark of sorrow to 
be neglectful of the person. True, the separate effects 
of man’s various impulses when operating more or less 
subconsciously are not easy to disentangle ; so that, for 
instance, grief and fear, being both alike ‘ asthenic’ or 
depressive in their action on the organism, may well 
cause very similar manifestations of acedia and self- 
abandon, just as either may cause the actual body to 
grow pale and shiver. Nevertheless one can hardly resist 
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the introspective evidence that reveals lamentation as a 
natural and appropriate outlet of heavy affliction; even 
if it be proved that the dirge can acquire the secondary 
function of scaring the spirits, satisfying the ancestors, 
or doing anything else that is definitely animistic in its 
intention. No doubt, cutting for the dead, the beating 
of the breast, and so on, are acts that become highly 
conventionalised ; and it is all the more necessary to find 
a theological justification for them because sometimes— 
in the case of the hired mourner for instance—the original 
impulse has almost ceased to operate. Yet it would be 
difficult to deny in watching the frantic ebullitions of 
emotion at an Australian funeral that it was merely 
what good form demanded, and for the rest masked a 
desire which fundamentally was just that of persuading 
the ghost to go away. That the death may have been 
imputed to the evil magic of some enemy hardly affects 
the issue, namely, whether the care shown for the dead 
amounts to a religious feeling. Nay, one would have 
supposed that, the less dodging of ghost or devil there 
was about it, the more creditable it would be to our 
deeper instincts. Let it be added that the vindictive 
turn which primitive mourning so frequently takes can 
with much plausibility be treated as a by-product of 
violent grief, which is liable to explode with disastrous 
results to self and friends unless it can be side-tracked by 
means of a vendetta conducted against the supposed 
sorcerer—that convenient * hidden hand ’ whose guilt the 
primitive inquest never fails to establish. 

So much, then, may be said by way of showing that 
there is another aspect of the cult of the dead on which 
Sir James Frazer is not minded to dwell. The truth is 
that he has such a mass of evidence to bring forward on 
any one head that he could hardly be expected to enable 
us likewise to sample the rest of the legendary contents 
of that monster notebook. Indeed, theoretical synthesis 
was never his line. He could almost say, with Newton, 
hypotheses non fingo, because, even if no inductive argu- 
ment can wholly dispense with certain working assump- 
tions, there is one type of mind that rejoices in proceeding 
by leaps and bounds, and another that insists on planting 
one step firmly before it ventures on another. And, to a 
certain extent the same holds good of epochs. The great 
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Victorians, with Sir James Frazer among them as he was 
when he wrote ‘The Golden Bough,’ propounded a 
magnificent series of guesses, derived in all cases from a 
preliminary induction that could not be regarded as 
trustworthy, if only because scientific observation in the 
field had hardly begun. Sir James Frazer, however, has 
lived long enough to see the gradual verification of these 
earlier theories, including some of his own, carried out 
by experts trained ad hoc, and he has made it his business 
to digest on a colossal scale all this new evidence which 
the present century has brought into existence. Thus 
he is like the mountaineer who having climbed one hill 
gaily enough sees a steeper ascent in front of him, and yet, 
thanks to his power of ‘ second wind,’ plods on as steadily 
as before. The world will, for many years to come, turn 
to his books, both the earlier and the later, as in them- 
selves epitomising the joint labours of two generations. 
Moreover, thanks to his extraordinary vitality and un- 
diminished capacity for the finest and most punishing 
work, he stands out in each of these generations in turn 
as a master of his craft—at once artificer and artist. 


R. R. MARETT. 


Art. 4.—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND YESTERDAY 
AND TO-DAY. 


1. England: 1870-1914. By R. C. K. Ensor. Oxford 
University Press, 1936. 

2. Our National Church. By Percy Dearmer. Nisbet, 
1934, 


ONE of the features which makes Mr R. C. K. Ensor’s 
book so interesting is his habit of halting the flow of his 
political narrative from time to time and pausing to feel 
the pulse of the institutions of the social life of the people. 
To none of these institutions does he give more careful 
attention than to the religious organisations. His com- 
ments upon the state of health of the Churches are 
scrupulously detached, informed by wide knowledge, 
and written with absolute understanding. It is hard 
to believe that any churchman would find anything to 
criticise in them. His book, however, ends in 1914, 
and many changes in the life of the Church have since 
occurred. There may be interest, and perhaps value, 
in attempting to follow Mr Ensor’s method, and adding 
two more storeys to the building he has erected. But 
first it is necessary to summarise his conclusions. 


He halts first at 1886, and describes the state of religion 
as it had been since 1870. During those sixteen years 
it was the most important and wide-spread of all English 
influences. Since Melbourne every really important public 
man, Palmerston alone excepted, had been definitely 
religious. Three successive Lord Chancellors taught in 
Sunday-schools all their lives, and there has been hardly 
any royal court in post-Reformation Europe in which 
religion counted for so much. Churches and chapels 
were everywhere thronged. The type of religion in the 
ascendant was broadly evangelical. The phrase does not 
necessarily mean self-consciously Protestant or Low 
Church: Gladstone and Salisbury, for example, were 
high churchmen. But they, men like Shaftesbury, and 
the general mass of English churchmen were evangelical 
in that in the Bible lay their profoundest inspiration and 
in the enormous emphasis they put upon duty and conduct. 
This dependence upon the Bible, coupled with the cer- 
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tainty of the old traditional views of Heaven and Hell 
and the belief that conduct in this world has eternal 
consequences, Mr Ensor declares to be the triple corner- 
stone of mid-Victorian Christianity. The triumph of 
these three principles produced the most religious highly 
civilised society which the world has known. But each 
one held seeds of danger. The faith which rests on the 
Bible alone must crumble when research impugns its 
literal inspiration. Nor can belief in the old view of 
Heaven and Hell survive advancing knowledge ; and even 
the assertion that our conduct has eternal consequences, 
while true in itself, is dangerous when advanced in these 
terms. 

At the next point where Mr Ensor pauses—1900— 
we are shown how each of these lurking inadequacies 
had disclosed themselves and had done much to break 
down the universality of religious observance. Darwin 
had pondered, Huxley had thundered, and Rationalism 
was an organised propagandist force. Neither Wilber- 
force nor Gladstone had had much success in their con- 
troversial ministry. The famous Oxford speech of Disraeli 
had merely made orthodoxy look ridiculous. Three 
enemies had broken the backbone of Victorian evangelism. 
The first and most dangerous was the lurking danger in 
its own affirmations. The second was the growing search 
for pleasure, which commercial success steadily brought © 
within the reach of more and more people, and for which 
the Prince of Wales, with his ‘life of good-humoured 
self indulgence,’ was more responsible than anyone else. 
The third was the wedge driven between clergy and people 
by the fast growing success of the High Church movement. 
For all this the deficiencies of Victorian evangelism were 
themselves largely to blame. Their stress on conduct 
was altogether too Puritan and thrust worship with its 
beauties into the background. The mass of the people 
in cities like Manchester and Liverpool were not to be 
blamed if the aspect of their cities and the desolation of 
their Sundays drove them into a heedless and often rather 
sodden hedonism. Moreover, the new rationalists during 
this period out-thought the champions of orthodoxy at 
every point. One result of this, and of the impoverish- 
ment of the clergy, most of whose incomes were fixed by 
the prevailing price of wheat, which constantly fell 
Vol. 267.—WNo. 529. D 
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during this period, is to be seen in a census which Mr 
Mudie Smith took of Sunday attendance at churches 
and chapels in London. Between 1886 and 1900 the 
population of London increased by 500,000; but attend- 
ance at public worship decreased from 1,167,312 to 
1,003,361. Out of a population of four and a half million, 
he computed that 832,551 were weekly worshippers, that 
is, two out of eleven. His figures were confined to 
London, where churchgoing is always at its weakest. 
In the north the proportions were not so alarming, but 
none could deny the general trend they disclosed. 

In the period 1901-1914, the rot foreshadowed in 
the earlier period had definitely set in. The trends of 
opinion and changing social customs which had broken 
the old affirmations of Gladstone and Shaftesbury and 
their kind steadily increased in strength. The week-end 
habit was already common among the upper classes, and 
was spreading far beyond that charmed circle. Angli- 
canism was further weakened, says Mr Ensor, by the 
bad leadership of its bishops in the controversies over 
Church schools and Welsh Disestablishment and by their 
complete failure to deal with the rebellious and extreme 
Anglo-Catholic clergy. In consequence, ordination candi- 
dates rapidly fell off in quantity and, Mr Ensor says, in 
quality. Nor did the Church of England make any 
serious attempt to extend its influence by the vehemence 
of its attitude on social or political questions. Mr Ensor 
believes that the Nonconformists stood the strain much 
better than the Anglicans. The chapels had provided 
the training-ground in the conduct of public affairs for 
very many labour and trades-union leaders, and to Non- 
conformity he gives the credit for the fact that in this 
country alone the Labour Movement was saved from 
becoming consciously secular—a comment which may 
gladly be echoed by the most devoted churchmen. The 
great feature of nonconformist life became the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon, of which Mr Ensor gives this descrip- 
tion : 

It was ‘ held as rule in the chapel itself with the minister 
presiding, but save for a short prayer and hymns, secular in 
character. Usually there were songs or other solo music, but 
the main feature was an address by a layman on a secular 
subject, oftenest with a bias to humanitarianism of some kind. 
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Popular authors, travellers, politicians, journalists, or social 
propagandists were in great request for these addresses— 
especially these last ; and it is significant of the political trend 
of nonconformity in these years, that while few conservative 
politicians were invited to speak at Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons and many liberals were not either, a leading socialist 
might spend practically every Sunday afternoon in them.’ 


Yet it would not be true to say that Nonconformity was 
everywhere changing its political allegiance from Liberal 
to Labour. Until the virtual extinction of the Liberal 
Party after the War, the local affairs of the party in such 
towns as Burnley and Accrington were still largely 
managed from the vestries of the chapels. 


Thus far Mr Ensor. Let us now carry forward the 
story of the fortunes of the Church of England from 1914, 
where he left it, to the present day, by using his method of 
periodic halts. Two periods will suffice, 1914 to 1930 
and 1930 to 1936. In few periods of English history has 
organised religion gone through a more thoroughly 
discouraging and depressing time than in the years between 
the end of the War and 1930, when the tide first seemed 
as if it were about to turn. All the forces which had 
broken Victorian evangelism added strength to themselves 
daily and, like hydra, grew ever new heads. Secular 
rationalism, having destroyed not only belief in the 
Bible but also acceptance of the whole miraculous element 
in religion, looked about for new fields to conquer, and 
found them in a sustained assault on the whole scheme 
of values of Christian ethics and in a scornful repudiation 
even of the ethical beauty and the wisdom of Christ. 
Hedonism grew daily in strength as a result of the strain 
of the war years. The new psychological discoveries 
destroyed for many the whole idea of conscience and free 
moral choice upon which the ethical side of religion had 
rested. In addition, the churches themselves became 
extremely unpopular with multitudes of men. They 
were supposed to have forgotten their dedication to the 
Prince of Peace during the War and to have outdone the 
Northcliffe Press itself in their devotion to the arts of 
military propaganda and hatred. In point of fact, that 
is not true. The pulpit used in such a way was wholly 
exceptional, and the majority of the Christian leaders 
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were steadily loyal to the Christian message that enemies 
must be prayed-for and forgiven. They protested again 
and again against reprisals in kind for air raids and 
poison-gas attacks, as can be seen from the reading of 
such recent biographies as those of Bishop Gore and Arch- 
bishop Davidson. But though the charge can be easily 
shown to be almost wholly untrue, it was, and is, widely 
believed, and the Church’s reputation has greatly suffered. 
The double rejection of the Revised Prayer Book was 
a further blow. The acrimonious manner in which the 
controversy over Reservation was conducted and the 
extreme readiness of ecclesiastical controversialists to 
discuss the most sacred and intimate mysteries of their 
faith in the public press, and to use them as controversial 
material, led to a double charge being widely urged against 
the Church. On the one hand, Christians were charged 
with showing themselves to be actuated towards each 
other by the motives of malice and even hatred. The 
phrase “‘See how these Christians love one another” 
became a common and a contemptuous taunt. On 
the other hand, it was easy to formulate the charge that 
Christians as a whole were far more interested in aumbries 
than in social righteousness and had a greater passion 
for the minutiz of their worship than for their proper 
work of dealing with souls. This latter charge was, of 
course, grossly unfair, but that did not prevent many 
from bringing it. Those who took their view of what 
the Church was doing from that part of her activities 
which was accorded so ample and embarrassing a publicity 
in the newspapers of that time could hardly be blamed 
for coming to the rather scornful conclusion that the 
Church was out of touch with and had little interest in 
the real needs of the modern man. As a result, the 
numbers of those attending public-worship still fell 
steadily, until at last it was generally accepted by the 
world outside that the parish church was a place to which 
at the most some thirty or forty rather peculiar people 
resorted with any regularity, and in which the worship | 
was slovenly, the music in poor taste, the preaching 
incompetent, and the dogmas therein asserted made 
finally absurd by modern science. 
Those who had in their hands the conduct of parishes 
during this period had a difficult time indeed. Incessantly 
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plagued by difficulties of parochial finance, facing daily 
conditions which, though nothing like so bad as the world 
thought them, were still bad enough, hopelessly over- 
worked owing to the great difficulty of finding and paying 
curates, their life was in many ways depressing. So few 
seemed to want the services they were burning to render. 
The parish priest during this period was a monument of 
grim tenacity. He held on desperately to the flock he 
had got, but he seemed to have very little chance of 
increasing its size. It seemed as though the task 
appointed for him was that of somehow or other keeping 
the existing wheels turning round so that the machine 
should still be in motion, and have ‘some way’ on it 
when at last the revival came to quicken its pace. He 
had but little hope that any revival would come in his 
time. For the most part, therefore, he concentrated 
upon teaching his people, and especially in explaining 
to them the content of the new biblical criticism and its 
bearing upon the Christian faith. In this he did an 
immensely fruitful work, though at the time the fruit 
of it was visible only to the eye of faith. But the fact 
that to-day there is hardly a Sunday-school teacher any- 
where who has not a reasonable working knowledge of 
the elementary principles, and to whom the lack of 
historicity of the early chapters of Genesis is not very stale 
news, is due to this steady concentration upon teaching. 
As a result of it the man in the pew is to-day far better 
equipped than he has ever been before to correlate the 
faith which sustains him with the new scientific knowledge 
which was once thought to make it no longer tenable. 
Behind the scenes, however, the gloom of the situation 
was slowly being dispersed. “ropagandist rationalism 
was fast overreaching itself. lus great success was won 
in its conflict with a very uninstructed type of Christianity. 
When it had to deal with a new generation of Christian 
worshippers who knew far more of the elements of their 
faith, the mode of its expression became steadily both 
fraudulent and abusive and lost weight thereby. Its 
assault on the person of Jesus alienated many who had 
previously supported its hostilities. When D. H. 
Lawrence wrote a peculiarly offensive and patronising 
article about Jesus in an early number of the ‘ Adelphi,’ 
the editor was swamped by letters of protest from his 
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definitely unorthodox readers. Moreover, the vagaries 
of the political world were such as steadily to discredit 
the claims of Reason to any competence to act as the guide 
to humanity. Every month which plunged Europe deeper 
into the chaotic morass of the post-War world made it 
clearer that neither Reason nor Science, alone or in harness, 
was competent to produce the New Jerusalem. The 
forces of chaos made as ready a use of Science as did the 
forces of order, and Reason proved itself so incapable as 
an inspiring force that to-day half of Europe is an organised 
repudiation of it. At the same time the Church’s scholars 
learned the arts of the new advocacy, and in a succession 
of absolutely first-rate books, men like Bishop Gore, 
Canon Streeter, and Dr Temple delivered orthodoxy 
from the cramping necessity to defend the more impossible 
of the traditionalist positions. They restated belief in 
such a way that the new discoveries of the last fifty years 
could be seen to have supported and not destroyed what 
was essential in it. More important still, they kept 
steadily in mind scientific method as well as actual pieces 
of scientific discovery, so that no new discoveries, such as 
that of Einstein, could again disconcert a faith which had 
once been stated in such a way as to show that no real 
conflict between theological and scientific method could 
exist. This was a task which had to be done before any 
advance could be made by the Church. The achievement 
of the scholars was to make Christianity intellectually 
respectable again, and the extreme thinness of all 
rationalist answers to them (consisting, as they mostly 
did of both abusive and fraudulent misrepresentations 
of Christian history and theology) was the measure of 
the greatness of the service they had rendered. Much 
of this work was, of course, done before 1914, and it is a 
work which goes on ceaselessly to-day ; but it was during 
this period that the parochial clergy at last managed to 
convince the people who came to church that Christianity 
was by no means as incompatible with the new knowledge 
as in the uncomfortable recesses of their hearts they had 
supposed. 

A great deal was done during this same period to 
remove from the Church the justice of the ancient reproach 
of its tepidity towards all social reform. The Christian 
Social Movement was not of course born in these years, 
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but it did not reap the fruits of the labours of its Victorian 
pioneers until after the War. Then, in a thousand ways, 
the Church showed its real concern over social injustices 
of all kinds, and speakers at Communist meetings instead 
of abusing the clergy for caring nothing for the sufferings 
of the people were forced to attribute their newly found 
and undeniably eloquent social zeal to a desire to come 
down on what the coming revolution would soon show 
to be the right side of the fence. Since the War it has 
certainly been impossible with any justice to level the 
charge against the Church of caring nothing for social 
righteousness or peace. 

During the years 1914 to 1930 two other reproaches 
were fast being removed. The enormous and positive 
gains of the Anglo-Catholic movement were fast influencing 
for good the whole of the Church. The gain in the art 
of public worship had been great beyond all knowledge. 
Slovenliness in church was fast disappearing, and, despite 
the comparative scarcity of worshippers, tremendous 
efforts were made to make churches and their services 
warm, glowing, and vividly alive. Moreover, standards 
of ever-increasing severity in the work of the parochial 
clergy were set, and pastoral slackness and lack of initia- 
tive, which had once been only too common, then became 
most exceptional. The general effect of all this improve- 
ment, which was going on everywhere in the Church at a 
tremendous pace, was most aptly described by the Rev. 
Hilary Charwell, vicar of St Augustine-in-the-Meads, 
in John Galsworthy’s books, when he said, ‘‘ Believe me, 
the old Reformation is nething compared with what has 
been going on in the Church lately.’ These changes, 
however, were slowly taking place behind the scenes, 
but naturally they received no newspaper publicity and 
not even all the parochial clergy perceived them. From 
the end of the War until the first years of the third decade 
of the century they did their work amidst every kind of 
difficulty and held grimly on to such ground as they had 
occupied, whilst they dreamed of the coming revival. 
That things were no worse in 1930 than they had been 
in, say, 1926 or 1927, when the forces of disintegration 
were at the summit of their strength, was solely due to 
the selflessness of the labour of the great mass of parochial 
clergy everywhere. 
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By 1934 and 1935 the change which had begun to set 
in about 1930 was becoming increasingly apparent. The 
best barometer of the health of institutional religion 
which can be found is the spirit in which the parochial 
clergy approach their work. In 1929 the average parson 
in charge of a parish did his work in a spirit of dogged 
determination. He believed the Church to be imperish- 
able and ultimately invincible, but he had not much hope 
of himself seeing better things. He knew that as an 
Anglican vicar he was sent to minister to a whole parish 
and not merely to serve a congregation, but it was then 
extremely difficult to see how to realise the ideal. To-day 
the parochial clergy are almost everywhere filled with a 
new hope. 

This hope is not a mere wish fulfilment ; there is much 
to justify it. Two great forces against which the Church 
was struggling have shot their bolts. Negative criticism 
of religion is virtually disappearing. Books scornfully 
attacking the Christian faith have almost ceased to be 
published, and the attitudes of secularism are far more 
positive than they were a few years ago. Hedonism is 
fast waning. To-day almost all young people are serious 
to the point where their seriousness is in danger of becom- 
ing humourless. Everywhere it fast becomes clear that 
the supreme issue of the new age is the victory or defeat 
of Christianity, and that the final battle is joined between 
Christianity and godlessness. With this realisation there 
has come a new interest in the Gospel and its implications, 
and scornful indifference gives way to passion. More 
thinking people to-day are passionate in their repudiation 
or in their adherence of Christianity than was the case in 
1929; and this simplifying of the issues is an atmosphere 
in which the Church is able to breathe. 

The astonishing success of the Group Movement is 
revealing the latent desire that existed in the most 
apparently surprising people to throw themselves with 
passion and excitement into the loyalty of taking Christ 
at His exact word. Perhaps the unwavering passion of 
interest in the person of Jesus should have taught us not 
to be surprised at the success of the Group Movement. 
The Church, through its parochial organisation, is fast 
taking advantage of the new opportunity of which the 
Group Movement has done so much to demonstrate 
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the existence. Hence the word Evangelism which is 
to-day on the lips of all Church people, and the determina- 
tion to force on people everywhere the challenge of the 
Gospel, whether they will bear or whether they will forbear. 
It is the atmosphere which has changed. Five years 
ago there were few churchpeople who did not regretfully 
suppose that for the moment the attitude of defence 
must be theirs. To-day the very air is quick with the 
sense that now is the time to advance. The day of 
opportunity seems to be at hand. Much is everywhere 
being done to claim the promise which the new conditions 
seem to hold out. 

The actual evangelistic work which is going on is 
infinitely various. There is the perpetual pressure of the 
Group Movement being thrust against the fortresses of 
secularism. The old Anglican evangelistic weapon of 
the Parochial Mission, having for a long time suffered 
under a cloud of disapprobation, is undergoing an astonish- 
ing and ubiquitous revival, and has done remarkable and 
apparently lasting things in many parishes in the last 
two years. There must be more parishes up and down 
the country which are at this moment preparing to hold 
such an adventure than there have been for fifty years or 
more. The Parochial Mission is further showing its 
health in the way it is giving birth to offshoots of itself 
in the purely teaching mission, and in missions to under- 
graduates such as those recently conducted at Oxford 
with remarkable success by the Archbishop of York 

and at Cambridge by Dr Inge. The method and the 

technique of evangelism in the twentieth century are 

everywhere discussed, and are almost certain to be on 

the agenda of every kind of clerical conference. All this- 
is unmistakable evidence of a significant change in the 

ecclesiastical temperature from resignation to hope. 

As yet only the initial stage of the movement is 

| perceptible. Churches are not yet crowded; though they 

are far fuller than they were a few years ago. The rot, 

howeyer, seems definitely to have been stayed, and the 

house has been set in order. To-day worship is not 

often slovenly and preaching is nearly always careful. 

More and more demands for sacrifice and service are 

made and answered by young people of the thoughtful 

type, who to-day, men and women alike, are to be found 
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in rapidly increasing numbers worshipping in their 
churches on Sundays and deliberately trying to do what 
‘they can during the week to press the challenge of Christ 
on the now uneasy conscience of the world outside. To 
even the most sober judges, who know the conditions of 
their time and know also from within the Church as it is 
to-day, it seems as if the long awaited revival is upon us. 


The Church which prepares itself to exploit such a 
situation is, however, one which has special problems to 
solve, and the history of the Church during the next few 
years will be the history of its efforts to state and to solve 
the special problems engendered by belief in the imminence 
of religious revival. What, for example, is a revival ? 
It is right and necessary that the clergy should believe . 
that now is their evangelistic opportunity; but they 
cannot seize it aright unless and until they are far clearer 
in their minds than they commonly are about the nature 
of the goal which they are seeking. The discussion of 
evangelistic method is now becoming commonplace, 
and by such discussion a valuable stimulus has been given 
to the whole movement. There is, however, far less 
discussion on an equally urgent problem, the problem of 
deciding what kind ‘of social and political consequence 
Wwe may expect widespread and successful evangelism to 
possess. Almost all the religious revivals of history have 
concentrated their message upon the relationship existing 
between God and the individual soul. Human nature 
is not so changed as to make it possible to-day to oust 
from its primacy that note of individual appeal. But 
no religious appeal which is individual first, last, and all 
the time is going to cut much ice with the thinking 
members of the present generation. A new and effective 
evangelism will be one which has a perfectly clear message 
to the means by which men get their living and govern 
themselves. As yet; however, there has been but little 
thought about sucha problem as this. Yet it is important, 
for the technique and method of the evangelist will vary 
according to the goal which he sets before himself as the 
consequence of his evangelism. 

Other difficulties which have now to be overcome are 
those concerned with the internal organisation of the 
Church. There is, for example, the whole difficulty of 
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providing the Church with a sufficiency of the right men 
and, still more important and far more difficult, of ensuring 
that the right men are in the right places. As things now 
are curates are infrequently sent to the parishes where 
they are most needed or even to the vicars who are most 
competent to train them. When they are ordained they 
mostly have to go to such parishes as are sufficiently 
wealthy to find the money for their stipend. In conse- 
quence the disparity in numbers between the amount of 
curates working in the dioceses in the south and the north 
is so great as almost to constitute a scandal. Yet the 
curates themselves cannot be blamed. It is simply a 
question of money, and on the overcoming of the financial 
difficulty will depend a good deal of the Church’s ability 
to reap the fruit of the promise held out to it in the present 
day. In the same way it is very urgent that some means 
should be found of so modifying the parson’s freehold as to 
enable the clergy generally to be sent to work where they 
are most needed. But what, most of all, is needed is 
that there should be somebody capable of taking a 
just survey of the means and opportunities of the Church 
of England as a whole, in other words that the Church 
should have its own general staff. Only so can the at 
present unco-ordinated series of individual evangelistic 
efforts be related to each other, and measures be taken 
to see that the greatest effort shall be made in the place 
where there is at once the greatest need and the greatest 
opportunity. 

Side by side with all this it has to be recognised that 
the present opportunities for the secularisation of Sunday 
will certainly increase. Although it is true that church- 
going is not the beginning, the middle, and the end of the 
Christian life, it is also true that such a life is hardly to be 
supported without it, since the Christian life is the life 
of membership of a Christian fellowship. It is, therefore, 
most of all necessary that all church services should be 
warm, glowing, and alive in such a degree as to be able 
to compete on equal terms with other kinds of Sunday 
attractions. In the last forty years there has been a vast 
improvement in the art of public worship; but this 
particular pendulum needs to swing a great deal further 
yet if the success of evangelism is in any way to be judged 
by church attendance (and there are few other ways of 
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taking its measure). It is profoundly important that 
church services everywhere should be such as to issue a 
compelling invitation of themselves to the man who 
previously stood outside them, and who is accustomed to 
spend his Sundays in a far more free and easy way. 
Churches where the service is mechanically and 
read, where the prayers are mumbled or jabbered, where 
the music is sugary and sentimental, and which are 
ugly and uninviting in themselves, are churches where 
no real advance in commending the Gospel to the world 
outside is possible. 

The real promise of the present day situation in the 
Church is that there are fewer parochial clergy to-day 
than ever before who do not believe that all these problems 
can be and will be solved. Yet there is a fear which lurks 
at the back of most of their minds. It is that they may 
not be left in peace to solve them. Those who have the 
work of the spreading of the Kingdom of God in our own 
country at heart are wont to dread more than anything 
else that their energies may be diverted by the raising 
to life again of the dead dust of the controversy between 
Church and State. No disaster which could overtake 
the Church of England at present could be more dreadful 
in its results than a raging and tearing campaign about 
Disestablishment. Such a campaign would certainly 
be the result of any attempt at present to regularise the 
existing position over the use of the Revised Prayer Book. 
There were many who read the report of the Commission 
upon Church and State with heavy hearts, and such com- 
fort as they found in it was due to the fact that its implica- 
tions were such as to lead them to believe that nothing in 
particular was to be done about it just at present. For it 
is impossible to raise the controversy over Church and 
State without at the same time fanning into a blaze the 
now dying embers of the ritualist problems. If we were 
at this time to be betrayed into a ‘position in which the 
newspapers would once again be full of the quarrel between 
one group of churchpeople and another over ritualistic 
matters, the work of evangelism would be put back for 
years. Most clergy are, therefore, praying their leaders 
to grant them only one thing, that they may be left alone 
to get on with their work. 

Such considerations, however, belong to the new era 
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which opened about the year 1930. They are all of them 
proper to the birth of a new age rather than to the death 
ofanold one. It is a new era in the history of the English 
Church upon which we are entering to-day. The years 
1870 to 1930 form one epoch whole and complete in itself. 
It starts with the triumph of Victorian evangelicalism. 
It ends with its complete defeat and final disappearance. 
The tale of those years is the narrative of the gradual 
decay of this once triumphant interpretation of 
Christianity, and of the measures taken to build a new 
interpretation of the ancient and basic Faith. Out of 
the struggle, and the slow agony it has involved, a Church 
has arisen which is an incomparably finer instrument for 
its eternal purpose than anything Gladstone knew, and 
which marches with confident expectation down the 
avenues of the future. 
Roger B. Lioyp. 
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Art. 5.—GEORGE HERBERT’S POEMS. 


Habent sua fata libelli. That books are subject to changes 
in taste is not always unfortunate, since by such reversals 
many a slumbering reputation has been revived. Modern 
appreciation of our seventeenth-century lyric poets, 
especially Donne, Wither, Carew, Habington, Herrick, 
Lovelace, Suckling, Herbert, Crashaw; and Vaughan, and 
in particular the last three, we owe in large measure to 
the good taste and independence of Charles Lamb and 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who broke with the literary 
fashion that had been high in favour since Dryden’s 
authority began to prevail. Unfortunately, neither Lamb 
nor Coleridge rejected the word ‘ metaphysical’ which 
Samuel Johnson had fastened upon these poets, when in 
his Life of Cowley he wrote, ‘ About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century appeared a race of writers that may 
be termed the metaphysical poets.’ ‘ That, however,’ 
remarked very justly Milton’s biographer, David Masson, 
‘ was a singularly unhappy choice of a name, vitiating as 
it did the true and specific meaning of the word “‘ meta- 
physical,” and pandering to the vulgar Georgian use of 
the word, which made it an adjective for anything that 
seemed hard, abstract, or bewildering.’ Johnson’s ampli- 
fication of his meaning should show to any modern admirer 
of that ‘ race of writers’ how absurdly inapplicable the 
word is to them; for he goes on to say, ‘ The meta- 
physical poets were men of learning, and to show their 
learning was their whole endeavour; but, unluckily 
resolving to show it in rhyme, instead of writing poetry 
they only wrote verses, and very often such verses as 
stood the trial of the finger better than of the ear; for 
the modulation was so imperfect that they were only 
found to be verses by counting the syllables.’ Surely this 
definition does not fit such inspired and highly imaginative 
poets as Herbert, Crashaw, and Vaughan; nor such 
exquisite masters of simple grace as Lovelace and Suckling ; 
nor such resourceful and musical versifiers as Carew and 
Herrick. Nevertheless, ‘ metaphysical,’ as applied by 
Johnson, has persisted. The indefatigable and omniscient 
but sometimes blundering and tasteless Professor Saints- 
bury gave it his approval; Professor Grierson used it in 
the title and the text of his book, ‘The Metaphysical 
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Poets.’ To me such use seems a misleading deflection 
from the proper status of a word, and no less a critical 
misdemeanour than the novel employment of ‘humanism’ 
by the late Professor Babbitt and his school. 

Attention having been, by Johnson and others, thus 
focused upon complexity and fantasticality, John Donne, 
whose verse was the most fantastic and complex of all 
the seventeenth-century poets, came to be regarded, 
about forty years ago, as the leader and chief of men who 
were his superiors in the art of poetry, if not in emotional 
force and intellectual depth. George Herbert, Richard 
Crashaw, and Henry Vaughan, forsooth, have been termed 
his ‘disciples’ and considered to form with him ‘ the 
metaphysical school.’ Lecturers and teachers may be 
excused for talking about ‘ schools’ and ‘ tendencies ’ in 
literature ; classification simplifies their task and is easier 
than to communicate taste or enthusiasm for beauty. 
But lovers of poetry laugh at these elaborate devices, and 
for them every great poet is a new thing under the sun. 
I wish not only to protest against the misuse of the word 
‘metaphysical,’ which after all is a mere detail, but to 
proclaim the excellence of Herbert’s poetry, especially 
as compared with Donne’s. Yet when one comes, even 
in a contentious mood, to the work of Herbert, that lovely 
structure which is indeed a temple of beauty, the spirit of 
controversy fades away; comparisons, distinctions, and 
polemics are forgotten ; one is content to enjoy in peace, 
‘ kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray.’ 

Nevertheless, the stalwart figure of John Donne is not 


to be passed by so easily. He was a man of powerful 


intellect, vast learning, and bold originality. He was the 
author of some passages, few and short indeed, of ex- 
tremely high and rare poetic value, which blaze like fiery 
comets through rifts in his cloudy sky. In his poems, 
as in his letters and sermons, he represents, if not ‘ the 
last enchantments,’ yet the mysterious gloom, futile 
ingenuity, and occasional radiance of the Middle Ages. 
His poems, furthermore, possess a remarkable personal 
interest, for they reveal not only the beauty but the 
foulness of a mind at once proud and devoid of reticence, 
filled with religious fear yet irreverent, capable both of 
high aspiration and of creeping cynicism. They are a 
confessional where the penitent is a man of immeasurable 
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capacity, not easily understood, not lovable perhaps, 
formidable rather, and defying adverse judgment. His 
main topics are love and religion; yet he takes no pains 
to conceal a fierce and grotesque contempt for women, 
fancying himself a great scholar in that book, and he 
writes with gusto about putrefaction, both physical and 
moral, about disease and death, about deceit, envy, malice, 
and violence. He reports many bad smells, 

sights, and frightful sounds, among which last I would 
reckon some of his own harsh, overcrowded, and un- 
metrical lines. To be sure, a curious mind, with plenty 
of time to spare and a sufficient equipment of medieval 
learning, can find diversion in puzzling out the meaning 
of his most intricate compositions, for example, ‘ An 
Anatomie of the World.’ 

But are such entanglements good works of art? Are 
they poems? Donne lacks a sense of congruity; he 
‘seldom keeps to the key or tone of his original intent; 
and the same is true of his versification. Ben Jonson 
said vivaciously: ‘John Donne for not keeping accent 
deserved hanging.’ He is not a successful artist, for his 
poetic genius is not sustained and well directed, and his 
poetry lacks the simplicity of great art. Though it is 
often passionate, this intensity of feeling almost always 
dissipates itself in fanciful analogies, so numerous and 
far-fetched as frequently to raise doubt if it is genuine. 
His poetry is always sensuous, often splendidly so (and, 
therefore, if for no other reason, not to be called meta- 
physical), this emphatic and varied appeal to the senses 
being its one strong point, apart from such interest as its 
puzzling intricacy arouses. It is not musical, and music 
is the one constant and indispensable element of good 
poetry. ‘ Beauty and beauteous words should go together,’ 
as Herbert said and as he illustrated in his life and writings. 
Even though I consider it a blemish in Donne that the 
eroticism of his early life passed on into the imagery of his 
religious poetry, that is not the ground of my contention 
that he is being over-rated to-day. Rather it is that his 
verse lacks music and his thought lacks the simple beauty 
of good art. William Watson, with characteristic defiance 
of current fashion, wrote more than twenty years ago: 
‘ Neither his intellectual brilliancy and subtlety nor his 
prodigal wealth of fancy has saved Donne from the fate 
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which overtakes all poets who lack the crowning grace of 
harmonious utterance. There are singers to-day who 
seem to cultivate a gratuitous ruggedness, forgetting that 
what may be effective as an exception becomes merely 
tedious when it constitutes the rule.’ Appropriate also 
is Coleridge’s epigram ‘ On Donne’s Poetry ’ : 
‘ With Donne, whose muse on dromedary trots, 

Wreathe iron pokers into true-love knots ; 

Rhyme’s sturdy cripple, fancy’s maze and clue, 

Wit’s forge and fire-blast, meaning’s press and screw.’ 


But, after all, Donne’s occasional successes are very 
great indeed, and in fairness I must quote some of them. 
It was he who wrote the famous couplet 


‘ No Spring nor Summer Beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one Autumnal face.’ 


What an opening has his sonnet to the Earl of Dorset !— 
‘See, Sir, how as the Sun’s hot masculine flame 
Begets strange creatures on Nile’s dirty slime,’ 
though the rest is lost in quicksands of intricacy. One 
nearly perfect sonnet begins 
* Deign at my hands this crown of prayer and praise, 
Weav’'d in my lone devout melancholy,’ 
and contains the pregnant phrases ‘my muse’s white 
sincerity ’ and ‘ a strong sober thirst.’ Two more of his 
Holy Sonnets, one beginning 
‘ At the round earth’s imagined corners blow 
Your trumpets, angels, and arise, arise,’ 
and the other, 
‘ Death, be not proud, though some have calléd thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so,’ 
are superbly solemn. One might expect him to be at his 
best in epigram, and he gives us a few good examples : 
* How great love is, presence best trial makes, 
But absence tries how long this love will be ; ’ 


* Princes do in times of action get 
New taxes, and remit them not in peace ;’ 


* Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy jail.’ 
Vol. 267.—No, 529. E 
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But on the whole his epigrams are wretched. If the rest 
of Donne’s verse were equal to these passages which I 
have quoted, or even if there were many others of the 
same quality, there might be some justification for the 
claims that have been made for him. A powerful and 
original thinker he may be, but not a great poet. Let 
us therefore turn with higher expectation to one who has 
been of late somewhat obscured by the exaltation of 
Donne. 

Though it is my chief purpose in this paper to praise 
the artistic qualities of George Herbert’s poetry—by 
which I mean the music, the pictorial power, the play 
of imagination that make us sharers of his thought and 
feeling—rather than to discuss his religious convictions, 
something must nevertheless be said about these, for they 
determined the subject, tone, and imagery of his writings. 
Of their sincerity there can be no doubt, nor that they 
were the guiding principles of his life. But what kind of 
Christianity was this, which led its devotees to spend 
their days mourning for sin, alternately dreading God’s 
wrath and curse and endeavouring to love Him, forever 
contemplating Christ’s physical sufferings and con- 
trasting the limitations of mortality with the glories of 
a life beyond the grave? Was this the religion which 
Christ taught? Is it not morbid? Is not its main 
exercise a communion between God for the one part and 
a single soul for the other, disregarding other souls and 
other responsibilities ? Is it a religion acceptable to-day, 
one which would promote the welfare and happiness of 
all mankind ? Though we may think Herbert's religion, 
as expressed in his poems, too other-worldly and too much 
concerned with his own salvation, it is evident from Izaak 
Walton’s Life of him and from all else that we know about 
him that he was, in spite of his religion or because of it, a 
man of sweet and happy disposition, active in good works, 
reasonable, sympathetic, and humane, open to the per- 
suasions of music and natural beauty. What did he mean 
by fearing and loving God? Did he mean fearing and 
loving Goodness and Truth and Beauty, or a Superman 
with passions like our own? Perhaps he unconsciously 
meant all this, and more. Perhaps neither his nor any 
other poetic mind could stop short of making God in its 
own image, a Being, a Person, Who includes and inspires 
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all Goodness, Truth, and Beauty, and therefore is to be 
loved and feared and praised. Not Puritanism alone but 
Catholicism too inclined this way, giving God hands and 
feet, and not only Christianity, but especially Judaism 
and certain so-called pagan faiths. If Herbert’s extremely 
anthropomorphic conception of God seems to us childish 
or primitive, we may reflect that he was treading in the 
footsteps of many a saint and prophet—and that he was 
a poet. To say that mysticism is always morbid would 
be over-bold. A tendency that is natural and universal 
and often productive of 


* Softness, and peace, and joy, and love, and bliss,’ 


cannot be essentially morbid. Yet Herbert’s preoccu- 
pation with sin’ and death is surely morbid. If only 
men would go with open hearts and submissive wills to 
the words and actions of Jesus, they would see that the 
religion He taught was a way of life summed up in the 
invitation to love God and our fellow men. Sin is 
the negative of this positive. To grieve endlessly for the 
physical suffering of Christ was a habit of mind inherited 
from Catholicism and exemplified in many a medieval 
picture of the crucifixion and the descent from the cross. 
To be ceaselessly tortured by doubt whether one was 
really saved was a habit more characteristic of Protestant 
Puritanism, especially in the seventeenth century. The 
least pleasing features of Herbert’s poetry reflect these 
habits, which were united in him. On the other hand his 
sense of fellowship with Christ, which pervades and per- 
fumes all his writings, was the chief source of his comfort 
and joy and his grandest theme. While keeping strictly 
within the bounds of orthodox theology, he brings Christ 
nearer than most theologians have done, never quite 
representing Him as different from or other than God, yet 
conversing with Him as with a beloved friend to Whom 
he owed his life and all. Many members of the Church 
of England, both clergy and laity, in Herbert’s time held 
the same theological views and submitted themselves 
with the same austerity to spiritual discipline as the dis- 
senting Puritans. The difference in many cases was 
political and ecclesiastical rather than one of religious 
faith. In all respects George Herbert was a Puritan 
except in his regard for the historic ritual, Episcopal 
B2 
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ordination, and the established connection between Church 
and State. In him the Puritan’s noble seriousness did 
not exclude the happy exercise of imagination. He loved 
the wonders and beauty of this material world. In his 
heart was laughter and a sweet tune. Flowers in the 
sunshine, dew upon the grass, blue sky after rain, birds 
on the wing—all these delighted him and checked a 
tendency towards religious melancholy to which he might 
otherwise have yielded. He was a friendly, sympathetic 
pastor who had deliberately chosen a simple life in a small 
country parish of poor and uneducated people, in prefer- 
ence to the. eminence at court or university or in the 
hierarchy which his high birth and worldly experience put 
within easy reach ; and though his poems contain scarcely 
any references to friends or acquaintances and no nar- 
ratives of human conduct, whether humble or exalted, 
one division of ‘The Temple,’ namely ‘The Church 
Porch,’ consisting of seventy-seven stanzas, is a store- 
house of maxims useful for social practice, epigrammatic 
observations as wise as La Rochefoucauld’s, but without 
a trace of cynicism. 

The story of Herbert’s brief career, his early training 
in an aristocratic home, his academic triumphs at Cam- 
bridge, his renunciation of the world and retirement to the 
village of Bemerton, near Salisbury, his charity, his lively 
wit, his love of music—all this and more is treasured up 
for us in that little book of Lives, 

* Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory.’ | 
Two passages in old Izaak’s best manner are so delicious 
that my reader, whether acquainted with them or not, 
might justly blame me for omitting them here. First, 
the young clergyman’s amazing marriage : 

* His aspect was cheerful, and his speech and motion did 
both declare him a Gentleman ; for they were all so meek and 
obliging that they purchased love and respect from all that 
knew him. These, and his other visible virtues, begot him 
much love from a Gentleman, of a Noble fortune, and a near 
kinsman to his friend the Earl of Danby; namely, from Mr 
Charles Danvers of Bainton, in the County of Wilts, Esq. ; 
this Mr Danvers having known him long and familiarly, did 
so much affect him that he often and publicly declared a 
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desire that Mr Herbert would marry any of his nine daughters 
(for he had so many) ; but rather his Daughter Jane than any 
other, because Jane was his beloved Daughter; And he had 
often said the same to Mr Herbert himself; and that if he 
could like her for a Wife, and she him for a Husband, Jane 
should have a double blessing ; and Mr Danvers had so often 
said the like to Jane, and so much commended Mr. Herbert 
to her, that Jane became so much a Platonic, as to fall in 
love with Mr Herbert unseen. 

' * This was a fair preparation for a Marriage ; but alas, her 
father died before Mr Herbert’s retirement to Dauntsey ; 
yet some friends to both parties procured their meeting; at 
which time a mutual affection entered into both their hearts, 
as a Conqueror enters into a surprised City, and Love having 
got such possession, governed and made there such Laws and 
Resolutions as neither party was able to resist; insomuch 
that she changed her name into Herbert the third day after 


this first interview.’ 


- In the other passage Walton tells us that our reverend 
and noble clergyman, walking from Bemerton one day 
to ‘a music meeting’ in Salisbury, as was his wont, 


‘saw a poor man with a poorer horse, that was fallen under 
his Load; they were both in distress, and needed present 
help, which Mr Herbert perceiving, put off his Canonical Coat, 
and helped the poor man to unload, and after, to load his 
horse. . . . At his coming to his musical friends at Salisbury, 
they began to wonder that Mr George Herbert, who used to be 
so trim and clean, came into that company so soiled and dis- 
composed ; but he told them the occasion: And when one 
of the company told him He had disparaged himself by so 
dirty an employment; his answer was, That the thought of 
what he had done would prove Music to him at Midnight ; 
and that the omission of it would have upbraided and made 
discord in his Conscience, whensoever he should pass by that 
place: For if I be bound to pray for all that be in distress, I 
am sure that I am bound, so far as it is in my power, to practise 
what I pray for. And though I do not wish for the like 
occasion every day, yet let me tell you, I would not willingly 
pass one day of my life, without comforting a sad soul, or 
showing mercy; and I praise God for this occasion. And 
now let us tune our instruments.’ 


I tried at first to abridge these quotations, but found 
myself in the end unwilling to break their exquisite rhythm 
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or lose the full flavour of their humour, for if there are 
oe anecdotes or better told, I have yet to discover 

m. 

Herbert’s was a short but happy life, beginning in 
1593, the year when Marlowe died and Shakespeare 
published ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and ending in 1633, the 
year when Laud became Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Milton, a young man of twenty-four, had only recently 
left Cambridge and was probably writing ‘ Comus.’ 
Besides his English poems and a large amount of Latin 
verse, he was the author of a collection of maxims, entitled 
*Jacula Prudentum,’ translated from foreign languages, 
and of a treatise entitled ‘ A Priest to the Temple, or the 
Country Parson.’ This is a work in which piety and shrewd 
practical sense dwell together in harmony, and which no 
clergyman, whatever his denomination, should neglect to 
read, especially if he be the shepherd of a rural flock. Its 
tone is astonishingly liberal and sweet, considering the 
period of ecclesiastical strife in which it was written, just 
previous to the Civil War and while the Church of England 
was rent with controversy. And now let us tune our 
instruments ! 

A poet of our own day, Sir Henry Newbolt, in his 
introduction to a volume of seventeenth-century poetry, 
speaks incautiously of ‘ the inferiority of most religious 
verse.’ Then, perhaps remembering that Dante and 
Milton wrote some religious verse that was not so very 
inferior, he adds that by avoiding what is ‘ argumentative 
or abstract or historical or theoretical,’ (here we must 
positively not steal a glance towards Dante or Milton) ‘it 
will even be possible for a poet to make good religious 
poetry.’ At this point, getting into still deeper water, he 
makes the astounding remark that ‘ though this possibility 
is always with us, it has rarely brought us any but small 
and scattered gifts.’ However, the stout tomes that hold 
pride of place upon my shelves and in my heart refuse to 
shrink. The ‘ Divina Commedia,’ clear-voiced organ of 
a hundred pipes, seems conscious of being no small gift, 
and ‘ Paradise Lost,’ grandest of orchestras, knows that 
its harmonies are not scattered. So if one who is un- 
acquainted with George Herbert’s poetry is told that 
almost every line of it is religious, he need not expect to 
find it for that reason inferior. There is indeed a con- 
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‘siderable proportion of it, possibly a third, which is 
excessively intricate and far-fetched, or trivial in sub- 
stance, or tediously iterative. Herbert’s gifts are scat- 
tered, it is true, but they are not small. Like Donne, 
but to a far less extent, he lacks architectonic skill; for 
though the body of his work is called ‘ The Temple,’ its 
unity is to be found rather in the spirit of the designer 
than in the structure he has built. He has brought to one 
field many blocks of coloured marble, but has not set half 
of them in place. After all, however, ability to erect vast 
artistic fanes or pleasure-domes is exceedingly rare, and 
in Herbert’s workyard, as in those of most poets, we must 
be content to enjoy the beautiful marble blocks. 

In default of the great temple, let us build a little 
chapel with the finest grained and most highly polished 
of these, or rather with pieces of them, for want of space 
forbids long quotations. As head of the corner I choose 
two stanzas from ‘ The Flower,’ which seems to me the 
loveliest of Herbert’s poems. After one of those seasons 
of dejection to which some of the most ardent religious 
natures are subject, he feels once more the sunshine of 
God’s favour, and sings : 


‘Who would have thought my shrivel’d heart 
Could have recover’d greenness ? It was gone 
Quite under ground ; as flowers depart 
To see their mother-root, when they have blown, 
Where they together 
All the hard weather, 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 


‘ And now in age I bud again, 
After so many deaths I live and write ; 
I once more smell the dew and rain, 
And relish versing: O, my only Light, 
It cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom Thy tempests fell at night.’ 


In John Donne’s ‘ Hymn to Christ’ occur the following 
lines : 


* As the tree’s sap doth seek the root below 
In winter, in my winter now I go, 
Where none but thee, th’ Eternal root 
Of true Love I may know ;’ 
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but even if Herbert had seen them, which is by no means 
certain, he gave the idea a lovelier and more developed 
form. His entire poem, of six stanzas, is full of joy, like 
a child who, sweet and clean, goes forth to play in the 
spring sunshine. 

The poem ‘ Easter,’ beginning ‘ Rise, heart, thy Lord 
is risen ; sing His praise,’ is in the same happy strain, and 
holds a wonderful surprise, when the long lines, somewhat 
complicated in meaning, give way to a song, in the 
simplest of metres, beginning : 


* I got me flowers to straw Thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree ; 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee.’ 


The short, quick swing of these lines suggests the con- 
fident stride of one who has taken fresh heart of hope and 
goes forth in cheerful mood upon a sunshine holiday. 
His thought runs constantly upon music. Prayer with 
him is ‘ a kind of tune’ ; 
‘ Softness, and peace, and joy, and love, and bliss, 

Exa!ted manna, gladness of the best, 

Heaven in ordinary, man well drest, 

The milky way, the bird of Paradise, 

Church-bells beyond the stars heard, the soul’s blood, 

The land of spices, something understood.’ 


This heaping up of metaphors is characteristic of his 
genius. It also marks and sometimes mars the genius 
of his age. We find it in the writings of almost all his 
contemporaries and down through the second and third 
quarters of the century, not only in poetry but in imagina- 
tive prose, for example in Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio 
Medici.’ Milton’s concentration of purpose and no doubt 
also his severe classical training forbade him the excessive 
indulgence of fancy; this difference between him and 
the minor poets illustrating well Coleridge’s distinction 
between that faculty and imagination. But let not the 
number and variety of metaphors in this extract from 
Herbert’s poem on Prayer prevent our enjoyment of their 
individual beauty. Let them dwell in our memory like 
strains of music, suggestions of immortal longings, 
‘something understood’ but not to be fully expressed, 
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something that passes the bounds of time and space, 
‘church-bells beyond the stars heard.’ 

The Puritan respect for Sunday, as a continuation and 
consecration of the Hebrew Sabbath, may seem hard to 
explain historically or justify on grounds of reason. That 
it was often overdone few would now deny. The Church 
of England, making Sunday a time neither of riotous 
pleasure nor of penitential gloom, deserves credit for 
having held a middle course between worldly disregard 
and the superstitious, burdensome observance practised 
by Scottish and dissenting Christians. Herbert’s poem 
‘Sunday ’ is in the liberal Anglican vein, and, beginning 
with reverent cheerfulness, 


*O Day most calm, most bright, 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud,’ 


goes on through a series of comparisons, some of them 
nobly plain, others quite fantastic, to a climax which must 
have shocked some readers and may do so still—‘ Thou 
art a day of mirth.” Many of Herbert’s poems are cries 
of religious ecstasy, either contrite or triumphant. Few 
of them express despair or the torture of a soul that is in 
doubt whether it may not after all be eternally damned, 
a state of mind not uncommon among Calvinists of his 
day and of the eighteenth century. Any one who has had 
the great good fortune to read David Brainerd’s Diary, 
edited by Jonathan Edwards, will recall his agonising 
fear lest he might be indulging in ‘ carnal security ’ and 
his outcry, ‘ Alas! all my good frames were but self- 
righteousness, not founded on a desire for the glory of 
God.’ This world was to Brainerd what a railway 
junction might be to a man who had gone there to meet 
the woman he loved, not a place interesting for its own 
sake. Passion sometimes transfigures circumstances, some- 
times obliterates them. Herbert being less other-worldly 
than the American saint, his religious passion finds new 
splendour in the sun and lends fresh colour to the rose, 
making ‘the too much loved Earth more lovely.” He 
counts up the agencies that serve us: the trees bear us 
fruit, the winds blow for us, 
* The stars have us to bed, 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws ; 
Music and light attend our head ; ’ 
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and concludes with a prayer : 


‘Since then, my God, Thou hast 
So brave a palace built, O dwell in it, 
That it may dwell with Thee at last ! 
Till then afford us so much wit 
That, as the world serves us, we may serve Thee, 
And both Thy servants be.’ 


Yet, for all this exaltation, he does not neglect to apply 
his religion to the affairs of daily life, as may be seen not 
only in the comparatively secular poem ‘ The Church 
Porch,’ which is composed largely of practical maxims, 
but also in the well-known lines from ‘ The Elixir’ : 


* Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything 
To do it as for Thee. 


‘A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.’ 


I care far more for the simple and natural beauties that 
abound in Herbert than for his conceits, however quaint ; 
but there is one stanza that contains comparisons so 
amusing that I am fain to quote it. The lines occur in an 
address to Divine Providence, the orderliness of Whose 
ways he has been praising : 
* To show Thou art not bound, as if Thy lot 

Were worse than ours, sometimes Thou shiftest hands : 

Most things move th’ under-jaw, the crocodile not ; 

Most things sleep lying, th’ elephant leans or stands.’ 


Sir Thomas Browne, being a physician, was less inclined 
to accept the vulgar error that an elephant has no joints, 
and took pains to refute it. Having escaped close con- 
tact with the crocodile, I cannot say which jaw it moves. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the main theme 
of Herbert’s muse was not redemption from sin through 
the sacrifice of Christ. He is conscious of his own sinful 
nature, besides admitting his relationship to Adam, yet 
never for a moment loses sight of God’s mercy. This 
two-fold sense is perhaps best shown in the richly laden 
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poem beginning ‘ Lord, with what care hast Thou begirt 
us round ’ : 
‘ Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to take us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises ; 


‘ Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears, 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences ; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 


‘ Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom sin blows all away.’ 


Contrition and a sense of danger are voiced in other 
poems, and with them a struggle to resist God’s offer of 
salvation and find out some other way. Then, in the 
midst of a protest, ‘My lines and life are free; free as 
the road, Loose as the wind,’ there comes a sudden 
change : 
* But as I raved and grew more fierce and wild 

At every word, 

Methought I heard one calling “‘ Child ”’ ; 
And I replied ‘‘ My Lord.” ’ 
Thenceforth there is no turning back nor any thought of 
doing so. He goes whither he is led, and with relief he 
sings : 
‘ Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town, 
Thou didst betray me to a lingering book 
And wrap me in a gown.’ 


Filled with a restless desire to serve his new Master, he 
cries : 
*‘ Now I am here, what Thou wilt do with me 
None of my books will show : 
I read and sigh, and wish I were a tree,— 
For sure then I should grow 
To fruit or shade; at least some bird would trust 
Her household to me, and I should be just,’ 
And again : 
* All things are busy ; only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees, 
Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 
To water these.’ 
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There is either a remarkable coincidence or a deeper 
and very interesting coincidence between a certain phrase 
of Herbert’s and a much discussed passage in Milton’s 
*“Comus.’ It occurs in the poem entitled ‘ Faith,’ 
Herbert sings ‘ There is a rare outlandish root, which when 
I could not get, I found it here,’ meaning apparently in 
faith, while ‘outlandish,’ of course, has its usual seven- 
teenth-century significance of ‘foreign.’ The Attendant 
Spirit in ‘Comus’ speaks of ‘a small unsightly root, 
But of divine effect,’ which ‘in another country... 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil.” * Comus’ 
was performed in 1634 at Ludlow Castle, not far from the 
ancestral home of the Herberts, in Montgomeryshire. 
George Herbert’s poems were first printed in 1633. Short 
extracts, a few lines here and there, and even single 
phrases, show Herbert’s felicitous qualities better than 
long ones, and no entire poem is altogether free from 
blemish—a strained conceit, an incongruous juxtaposition 
of ideas, or a false rhyme. One of the pleasures of reading 
him is looking out for the flashes of inspiration, the 
nuggets of pure gold. To take only one more example: 
in an otherwise not very successful poem occurs the line, 
* What is so shrill as silent tears ? ’ 

Scant justice has been done to Herbert in any antho- 
logy of English verse with which I am acquainted, and it 
is this fact that has led me to write this essay. The 
anthologists, apparently accepting the time-worn classifi- 
cation of him as a disciple of Donne and a ‘ metaphysical ’ 
poet, and accepting also Dr Johnson’s arbitrary definition 
of ‘ metaphysical,’ have culled out his extravagant con- 
ceits and printed them in preference to his real beauties, 
which are natural and simple. Of a quite different kind 
from his purely religious poems are the stanzas called 
‘The Church Porch,’ a large collection of maxims, many 
of them wise and witty, as a handful may suffice to show. 
Here is one which may have furnished Walt Whitman 
with a famous phrase : 

* By all means use sometimes to be alone ; 
Salute thyself.’ 
In defence of a strictly regulated life he says : 
* Entice the trusty sun, if that you can, 
From his ecliptic line ; beckon the sky ! 
Who lives by rule, then, keeps good company.’ 
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Better known are these : 


‘A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.’ 
* Kneeling ne’er spoiled silk stocking.’ 
And there is no better rule for a hostess who wishes to 
encourage conversation and make her guests happy than 
the following : 
*‘ Entice all neatly to what they know best ; 
For so thou dost thyself and him a pleasure,’ 


and no better counsel for one whose pleasant task is like 
this of mine, than Herbert’s advice to scholars: ‘ Copy 
fair what Time hath blurred.’ 


GEORGE McLEAN HARPER. 
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Art. 6.—PALMERSTON. 


1. Lerd Palmerston. By Herbert C.F. Bell, Ph.D, 
Two vols. With Illustrations. Longmans, 1936. 

2. Palmerston. By Philip Guedalla. Benn, 1926. 

3. England and the Near East. The Crimea. By Harold 
Temperley, F.B.A. With a Frontispiece and Three 
Maps. Longmans, 1936. 

4. The Rise of Gladstone and the Leadership of the Liberal 
Party, 1859 to 1868. By W. E. Williams. Cambridge 
University Press, 1934. 


So greatly have the art and science of Diplomacy changed 
with the progress made, or retrogressions suffered, by the 
civilised peoples in the last seventy years, that with all 
the perplexities now surrounding us we need not too- 
loudly sigh, in adaptation of Wordsworth—Palmerston, 
*‘ thou shouldst be living at this hour!’ ; for the thrusting, 
blustering, buoyant and hearty John Bull methods of 
that great statesman, whether they were suited to his 
times or not, would hardly prevail over the more narrowly 
sophisticated and selfish, and it may be desperate, foreign 
chancelleries of to-day ; though always, now as then, his 
inconsiderate, frank British honesty must have been an 
asset for some good. Nay, venturing farther than that, 
might not the blunt outspokenness of Palmerston, backed 
by his inevitable threat of action, if necessary, by the 
forces of the Crown, possibly have modified Italian 
misbehaviour in the romantic regions of Ethiopia ? But 
he would have been an awkward representative at Geneva. 
All that, however, is a mere side-thought, one of the small 
adventures into conjecture which illustrate the eternal 
fascinations of history. 

The time is opportune for a conclusive estimate of the 
statesman whose public career began on the morrow of the 
death of Pitt, when the first Napoleon was a truculent 
and powerful menace to the freedom of Europe, and con- 
tinued until the Empire of Napoleon III was swelling 
towards those fatally meretricious ambitions which five 
years afterwards were to bring it to collapse. Let us, 
however, quote Dr Bell : 


‘ He was born before the American constitution saw the light, 
yet survived the Civil War. He was a minister five years 
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before Napoleon laid down his power at Fontainebleau, a 
minister for three years after Bismarck came into power at 
Berlin, and a minister for all but about ten of the years that 
lay between. During those years his attitude was a factor 
inalmost every political issue of real importance which sought 
solution in England ; his pen and voice influenced a remarkable 
number of developments in five continents. His pen especially. 
He shed letters and memoranda, official and private, until 
even now there seems to be no end to them.’ 


And throughout that long time as (after a brief period 
as a Junior Lord of the Admiralty, though not in Parlia- 
ment) he was successively the Secretary at War, the Home 
Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, and the Prime Minister, 
Palmerston’s life was a restless and generally intense 
battle-ground of purposes and arguments, with a watchful, 
suspicious, and, later, almost violently opposing Queen’ 
to act as a cautionary and often irritating brake on his 
methods and progress. 

With the call for a definitive estimate of the value of 
Palmerston’s career and personal character, both in its 
private and public aspects, the opportunity for it also has 
come with the publication of two serious volumes written 
by Professor Herbert C. F. Bell of Connecticut, a work of 
such solidity and full detail that at the threshold of this 
consideration one needs must pause in tribute to the 
enterprise of an American scholar, who, in spite of the 
difficulties due to far distance from the scenes of his 
subject’s activities, has successfully achieved a balanced 
and authoritative judgment. Palmerston himself and 
the national and international circumstances in which he 
played his parts are clearly shown, together with the 
many persons with whom he was brought into contact 
frequently unsympathetic ; from Her not always gracious 
Majesty and such as the polished, wily Metternich and 
faded, pompous Talleyrand to statesmen and politicians 
at home ; ending with Rowcliffe, the Chartist butcher of 
Tiverton, whose vituperative duels with Palmerston on 
the hustings at election-times belonged to the harlequinade 
of minor political history. We have ample reason to be 
grateful to Dr Bell for his work, and not only because 
of its quality and substance but for the added reason that 
it has led us to re-read Mr Guedalla’s gay volume, published 
en years ago. Despite its frequent hard glitter and the 
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author’s earnest determinations towards antithesis, as 
well as to those obvious epigrammatic judgments which 
elsewhere have caused the complimented victims of his 
after-dinner oratory to tremble in their chairs, Mr Gue- 
dalla’s study appears actually to have improved with the 
passing of time. It is seen to be more than an oppor- 
tunity, well taken, for the display of his gifts of wit 
and deft phrasing, but is so packed with detail, a colourful 
mosaic of the many picturesque figures and movements 
in the political arena of those peculiar years, that while we 
are admiring the manner, we must recognise also the truth 
that nothing essential to Palmerston’s record or to his 
character, or to anything else that represents his influence 
on his contemporaries, has been left out. 

An initial difficulty in any attempt to revisit the rapid 
international interests of round-about a century ago is 
that so much of it has drifted out of interest and memory. 
Who cares now for Don Pacifico or Dom Miguel, for the 
qualities of the rival candidates to the thrones of Portugal 
and Spain, for Otto of Bavaria’s hopes of ascending that 
of Greece, for Mehemet Ali’s revolt in Egypt against the 
Sultan of Turkey and his hopes of building an Arab- 
Moslem empire in sympathy with France, for the Treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi, or even for the then-embittered 
and highly significant question of Schleswig-Holstein 
and the Danes, which that nation has not yet forgotten ; 
or for a thousand other problems that caused angry 
excitement then and led the crowding gossips to chatter 
and buzz, while Taper and Tadpole took out their note- 
books and calculated the electoral chances of their betters 
who employed them? Then it was much as now it is. 
To the immediate, and especially the fevered, view 
trifles appeared momentous, molehills grew mountainous ; 
and out of the shadows cast by them the more depressing 
citizens, who without knowing it glory in the name of 
pessimist, took them as forecasts of the death of civilisa- 
tion and the end of the world. And so it goes on; until, 
in the drift of days, familiarity breeds indifference, and 
forgetfulness sets in, so that before very long it needs 
the cold print of the history-books or an unusually engaging 
political biography to remind us that those faded events 
once looked like storm-clouds in a darkly uncertain 
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All political history must be full of such rapid excite- 
ments and troubles, and Palmerston’s long public career 
of nearly sixty years had more than a proper share of 
them. But the chief questions that agitated and angered 
his times were, of course, those of Parliamentary and 
Electoral Reform, Catholic Disabilities, Free Trade, and, 
as a legacy from the preceding century, the entire abolition 
of Slavery, with the urgencies of Factory Legislation 
shortly to come. In those questions Palmerston played 
his parts; but, after his earliest essays in office, his 
particular and growing interest, eventually to become 
overwhelming and take up almost his whole attention, 
was in foreign affairs. Reform was, however, the out- 
standing domestic question then, even more than that of 
Free Trade or Protection, because its battles and the 
reverberations therefrom arising continued over many 
troubled years. It has been questioned as to how far 
and how truly Palmerston was interested in Reform. 
He certainly moved slowly in the cause, and generally 
opposed for the time its immediate, unconsidered develop- 
ment; and, in any case, although a mighty Parliamen- 
tarian, he was not a strong party man. His most earnest 
advocates looking back on his career could only describe, 
or best describe, his position as that of a Liberal-Conserva- 
tive; for, while many of his reservations were Tory, he 
did help forward progressive causes. As Professor Bell 
says, ‘ To him, as to others of his time, the vital distinction 
was not between Whig and Tory, but between the open- 
minded and the blindly-reactionary.’ Always he was 
careful in social legislation not to stray from the middle- 
ways of moderation into the quicksands, as they would 
have seemed to him, of such urgent Radicalism as was 
preached by Bright and Cobden and their earnest and 
humdrum associates of the Manchester School. So that 
in Reform he was ever-cautious. The question, however, 
as to the reality of his eagerness for it in a world of rotten 
boroughs and closely-vested interests and of landed pro- 
prietorships held generally to be almost sanctified is 
settled by a declaration of Mr Gladstone, who, though he 
never really liked Palmerston and at times detested him, 
even when they were colleagues together, went out of his 
way to do him justice there. In a speech on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill in 1866, quoted by Mr W. E. 
Vol. 267.—No. 529. F 
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Williams in his volume, ‘ The Rise of Gladstone,’ he said, 
‘There never was a difference of opinion between Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues on the question of Reform,’ 
and that, for this estimate, is enough. 

As it was also with Catholic Emancipation. Palmer- 
ston was a Protestant Irish landowner, necessarily much 
of an absentee, because of his homes in England and 
his long-sustained parliamentary and ministerial duties 
requiring his attendance at Westminster; but he had 
inherited an estate in Sligo and he did his small best to 
improve and develop it and make the conditions of his 
tenants there less irksome and more prosperous than 
otherwise they could have been. That association brought 
him into close touch with Irish grievances ; and although 
not for a moment would he have questioned the propriety 
of the Act of Union or permitted any tampering with its 
provisions or the principles that it embodied, he did 
feel that the sister-island was not, and had not been, 
fairly treated by the predominant partner. His heart 
was moved by the misery of the swarming peasantry ; 
his indignation was aroused by the cruelty of the land- 
owners who evicted them; and bitterly he painted the 
story of people turned out of their homes and perishing 
by the roadside. As to the moral, he spoke it in words 
which have proved, even unto this last, most unhappily 
true. ‘The great mistake made by Governments, not 
only in this country but everywhere, is to be too late in 
the measures which they adopt.’ And there was more in 
that than any thought of justification for his own 
characteristic precipitancies of actions and words. But 
always with him, after he was caught into the enchanting 
world of foreign affairs, Irish questions, including, of 
course, Catholic Emancipation, were of secondary con- 
cern. He knew that their removal would be right. 
His genial humanity and sporting sense of fair play 
assured him of that ; but caution and the procrastination 
which often goes with precipitancy, all the weaknesses 
that tend to make remedies ‘too late,’ lent their cold 
influence, and he left the solution to others. As Mr 
Gladstone said about his interest in social reform, so it 
was with the Catholics: he did not differ from his 
colleagues on the subject—especially as the King was 
obstinately against any lessening of their disabilities— 
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but went on with his own preferred business of checking 
the ambitions and ill-practices of tyrants abroad and of 
endeavouring to preach into the ears of foreign statesmen 
the superior qualities of the British Constitution. 

It was much the same with Free Trade. Palmerston 
was certainly not a Cobdenite in that, or a purist in any 
doctrine, especially that of economics, in spite of valuable 
years spent in his youth at Edinburgh under Dugald 
Stewart ; while he had a very real interest in the standing 
and stability of the landowners and agriculturists. Yet 
he could not fail to recognise the hunger and misery 
in the towns due to the high prices on taxed wheat and 
bread, and therefore voted against the Protectionists. 
But there were no hesitations, or concessions, or com- 
promises over the Slave-trade. He was iron and in- 
defatigable in his efforts to break that evil utterly in all 
parts of the world. The story of his difficulties with 
the United States, that were hurtfully obstinate over the 
requirements for a further stiffening, has made difficult 
writing for so loyal an American as Professor Bell ; 
but he faces his sour facts manfully. It is a creditable 
episode in Palmerston’s record of statesmanship and 
illustrates his humanity. 

As also with his work for the reform of the Factories. 
His interest in that, at first, was merely perfunctory ; 
but the circumstance of Lord Shaftesbury’s being his 
wife’s son-in-law (and the writer in the ‘ Quarterly’ of 
the articles which first roused the consciences of the British 
people to the cruelties of child-labour in the mills) brought 
him to see the necessity of laws to make more secure the 
lives and health of the factory-workers, even although it 
might curtail Manchester profits. As a result Shaftesbury 
subsequently declared that he remembered no other 
Home Secretary ‘ equal to Palmerston for readiness to 
undertake every good work of kindness, humanity, and 
social good, especially to the child and the working class.’ 
His natural kindness and eager willingness to help, as 
well as his sporting spirit, are illustrated by a story 
which both Mr Guedalla and Dr Bell—in their charac- 
teristically different ways—have enjoyed telling. Two 
labour delegates 
‘were desperately anxious to convince Palmerston of the 
hardships endured by children in the textile mills before 
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@ certain division on Ashley’s Ten-Hour Bill should take 
place in the House. Arriving at Carlton Gardens just as 
Palmerston and his wife were starting for a drive, they 
would have been turned away had he not heard their protests 
and taken them into his dining-room, To make their case 
convincing they imitated the actions of the young unfortunates 
in the textile mills, using the heavy dining-room chairs to 
‘represent machines. To their surprise and delight, their host 
and a footman were soon acting with them, so that the 
demonstration might be complete. By this means, and by 
exhibiting the scars of work, they secured Palmerston’s 
promise of support.’ 


Mr Guedalla adds the touch of Lady Palmerston’s sudden 
appearance and amused surprise at the sight. The states- 
man never forgot the promise then made. 

But not all those who worked with him would endorse 
the testimony to his considerateness. He worked like a 
Trojan himself or as never the Trojans did, and exacted 
or expected a similar effort from subordinates. Having 
regard to the character of his time Palmerston was a most 
excellent public servant. From the days of his earliest 
responsibilities he thought out plans, cleared his purposes, 
and practised efficiency with an eagerness to the smallest 
detail so untiring that when in 1834, after twenty years 
at the War Office, he went out, the clerks, who before his 
time had been lax,* were inclined to illuminate the 
windows to express their relief at his going. For, well 
as he got on with ordinary persons almost everywhere 
else, he was not popular with them, and although he was 
generous with appreciation for good work done, it takes 
more than occasional praise to compensate for such rough- 
shod methods, such easily misunderstandable quips and 
too well-understood sarcasms, as in his haste he was wont 
to indulge. Besides such defects as irritated sub- 
ordinates in his diplomatic work, he had the larger faults 
of hurried and often blustering interference, as well as an 
ineradicable disinclination to communicate with others 
whose right it was to be consulted ; whereby he especially 
distressed and later greatly annoyed Queen Victoria and 


* As is seen in Mr C. K. Webster’s essay on ‘ Lord Palmerston at work, 
1830-41,’ in ‘ Studies in Anglo-French History during the Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries.’ Edited by Alfred Coville and 
Harold Temperley. Cambridge University Press, 1935. 
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her ever-earnest Prince Consort, whose interventions, in 
foreign affairs especially, were rapidly increasing. At 
times he could be grossly rude to foreign importances, 
who generally had brought from the Continent enlarged 
ideas of the sort of consideration that was their due, 
and frequently was unpunctual in his social engagements 
with them. These faults were not results of deliberate 
unmannerliness, but simply of his devotion to work and 
inability to leave it. His habitual unpunctuality was 
especially unfortunate in view of its wide effects; and it 
was not only that so aged and distinguished a person as 
Talleyrand would be kept waiting in an anteroom for an 
hour or two, as even the ladies often were not spared. 
When Palmerston, giving a great dinner-party to the 
diplomatie corps in honour of the King’s birthday, 
invited for the first time the wives of the envoys, he did 
not reach the drawing-room until after his guests were 
assembled. Nor, according to the assertion of Talley- 
rand’s niece, did he trouble to apologise for the fault. 
All that, of course, trivial in its origins as it might have 
been, was very unfortunate ; especially as those who were 
interested in making mischief against England—such as 
the Princess Lieven, whom Professor Bell repeatedly 
anathematises as a spy, but Mr Guedalla takes as merely 
an amusing social figure—were able to use it with damage 
to his prestige as a foreign minister. 

It is in respect to such that, in these brevities, we come 
now to him and the valuable work he did at the Foreign 
Office for Great Britain and her Empire. In spite of the 
defects just referred to, which, though cardinal and 
mischievous, were so easily fallen into and might have 
been as easily avoided, Palmerston brought to his life- 
work excellent natural gifts and an industry displayed 
in closest study of the problems raised, with rather too 
much labour at the desk; for he wrote or drafted with 
his own hand endless communications, memoranda, 
proclamations, as well as numberless letters on all points, 
great and small, to every sort of person at home and 
abroad. It is estimated that in a year thirty thousand 
communications went from the Foreign Office under his 
direction, and all of them hand-written by somebody, 
while he declared in the House of Commons that he read 
‘every report, every letter, and every despatch received 
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. . - down to the least important letter of the lowest 
vice-consul.’ Happily he had the energy with which to 
do the work ; and let us remember it was just the sort of 
energy which would have sent most men with his love for 
recreative exercise out to the playing fields. With him, 
however, it was work, work all the time, incessant and 
fascinating ; at home, at the Foreign Office, in Cabinet, 
and from his place on the Government bench in the House 
of Commons. And there he was the resolute champion 
of his country, and whenever possible of the rights of the 
many downtrodden races in Europe then. 

The weight and complexity of his responsibilities is 
illustrated in Mr Temperley’s masterly and comprehensive 
study of England’s relations with the near East, with 
particular reference to affairs in the Crimea before the war’ 
broke out, which is the third of the volumes listed at the 
head of this article. That was but one department, but 
it serves to illustrate the whole. In the earlier diplomatic 
activities and strategy which ended in the outbreak, 
Palmerston had comparatively only a small part; but 
his work after hostilities had begun and in clearing up 
the muddle that resulted from inefficiency in high admini- 
strative places was considerable. Six days after taking 
office he was carrying out improvements for the benefit 
of the troops; looking after the cleaning of the camps, 
inquiring into their sanitation and the needs of the 
hospitals and the workings of the commissariat. Mr 
Temperley’s volume may be regarded, also, as providing 
an example from which the statesman’s general methods 
of foreign administration may be estimated, and the 
general ideas on which they were based. Palmerston had 
studied in a good diplomatic school. He was the best 
disciple of George Canning; as afterwards he was to 
become the model for Benjamin Disraeli. The chief 
difference between him and his master rested in the fact 
that while Canning was remarkable for his profound 
intellectual conception of the principles that should 
govern foreign policy, carefully thought out and with 
their consequences perceived, Palmerston was an 
* inspirationist,’ on the impulse of the occasion discovering 
a principle that might be applied and, more often than 
not, uttering with it a warlike threat, the force of which 
he had to consider afterwards. ‘He excelled in calling 
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‘* bluffs ’’ and in making them. It was not the highest 
statesmanship but it often served.’ As also in this place 
will that general conclusion. 

Earlier we have suggested the wide variety of questions, 
large and small, now generally forgotten, which came and 
went at the Foreign Office, thrusting up and being dealt 
with as promptly as the laborious secretarial methods 
and slow communications of those days permitted. But 
there were broad considerations in Palmerston’s mind 
by which he worked out his policies, opportunist and 
impulsive as sometimes, when driven to it, they were. 
In the first place he was convinced that British institu- 
tions and the principles of personal liberty and fair play 
which had developed under them would also be to the 
lasting good of other states. ‘If only each continental 
sovereign would grant to his people a constitution of the 
English type, a constitution providing government by a 
king and a parliament representative of the intelligent and 
propertied classes, all would be well.’ In the second 
place he had unbounded pride and confidence in the 
mission to the world and the power of Great Britain. 
What England did was right, for her intentions were 
sound. A comfortable and honourable doctrine. And, 
thirdly, he hated autocratic tyranny wherever it was, 
and wished to help all ill-treated subject-races, as were 
the Poles, Hungarians, Greeks, and Italians of his days, 
to come to the conditions of order, freedom, and happiness 
that were generally enjoyed by the British people. 
Beyond those broad principles there was an abiding 
doubt and fear of what Russia might do. The vast 
Muscovite empire with its tendencies, partly realised 
already, to encroach upon Asia with the possibility of 
India being the ultimate goal, according to the popular 
belief in an apocryphal will of Peter the Great, kept 
him and his contemporaries on tenterhooks of the nervous- 
ness that frequently has led to war. 

With the Russian bogy looming darkly, if vaguely, 
beyond and infinite concerns in Europe to keep him 
busy, he flung himself into his work with a zest that was 
untiring. He was in the thick of everything. Men 
wondered at his freshness and spruceness and cynical 
gaiety under the strain and pressure of continuous effort 
through many long days. But always, or nearly so, he 
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came up smiling afterwards, if not with the straw which 
Leech and Tenniel in their cartoons put between his lips, 
but with a flower in his buttonhole and a humorous 
light in his eyes. He had a stupendous capacity for work 
and for exercise when he could get it—riding on horseback 
when he was eighty the twelve miles from Piccadilly to 
Harrow School within an hour—and was so rapidly 
resilient after seeming exhaustion that often his un- 
humorous opponents were brought to despair. Amongst 
the most trying and vexing, and vexed, of those opponents, 
in the later years especially, was Her Majesty the Queen. 
For he was very trying; at times secretive, careless 
of his duties to her and of her dues; while under the 
persuasions of Prince Albert and her Uncle Leopold of 
Belgium, she was insisting on rather more than her strict 
constitutional rights. Sometimes in his unauthorised 
independence and rough-spoken despatches to foreign 
ambassadors, Palmerston over-rode all restrictions and 
proprieties in such a way as led the Austrian Chancellor, 
Prince Schwarzenberg, to write in a letter for submission 
to the British Ambassador, that ‘ Lord Palmerston is 
a little too much inclined to consider himself the arbiter of 
the destinies of Europe’; and ‘I do not know whether 
Lord Palmerston applies to himself the phrase of Louis 
XIV, and thinks that l’ Angleterre, c’est lui’; while 
Baron Hummelauer, during a special mission to England, 
described him and his ways to Metternich as, ‘ qui veut 
jouer sur la scéne de la grande politique générale, le réle 
qu’O’Connell joue en Irlande, celui du Grande Agitateur.’* 
That is a roughly-true description, but if Palmerston had 
read either of those judgments he would have laughed— 
with the ‘most boyish laughter’ that Lady St. Helier 
declared she ever had heard, through that very contra- 
dictoriness of spirit and those headstrong ways which 
so deeply offended his royal mistress. It ended, un- 
fortunately, in the Queen’s detesting him and, after his 
death, declaring that she had never liked him ; which was 
not quite true, forin her girlhood, shortly after her accession, 
he had shared with Melbourne the privilege of her playful 
confidence ; they had ridden-out together and discussed 


* Quoted in an article on ‘Palmerston and Metternich on the Eastern 
Question in 1834,’ by G. H. Bolsover in the ‘ English Historical Review ’ for 
April, 1936, 
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life genially. But all that went when he flouted her 
obstinately and only grudgingly half-explained the things 
he had done without her authority. In that misunder- 
standing he was the more to blame, and it is a pity that 
he did not follow the advice given by his wonderful wife 
after one of his many battles with the Queen: ‘ I am sure 
it would be better if you said less to her—even if you act 
as you think best. . . . I should lead her on gently, by 
letting her believe you have both the same opinions in 
fact and the same wishes, but take sometimes different 
ways of carrying them out.’ 

It is time to recognise the magnificent comradeship 
with him of Lady Palmerston. Never had statesman a 
more excellent wife. Lovers long before, in their fifties, 
they were married, she had always an inspiring influence 
over him and an unmitigated admiration for his spirit 
and works. Although she shared his great fault of 
unpunctuality—it was a jest in London that never had 
they seen the soup served—she kept an open house in his 
interest and made it the leading political salon of his day, 
‘the truest barometer when Parliamentary storms were 
brewing’; and with her own great natural charm as 
woman and hostess she was besieged by those who prized 
her invitations. With her wit and prudence she was for 
him the ideal helpmate. ‘ Versed in the study of blue 
books, she would tilt with any one, even with the editor of 
** The Times,’ when her hero—for he seems to have been 
nothing less—was roughly used’; but at times she was 
perilously indiscreet. It was a delightful partnership, 
built on mutual affection, admiration, and solicitude. 

No small degree of Palmerston’s continuous popularity 
with all but his super-sensitive royal mistress and the 
personages in high and low diplomacy whose vanities he 
jarred and wounded, was because in spirit he was truly 
one of the people and they knew it; so that although 
Thornton Hunt declared that Palmerston had no know- 
ledge of human life below his carriage-steps, there are too 
many true stories of his humanity and bonhomie to 
justify that remark. At the same time, he had too 
easy a faculty for arousing antagonisms. Gladstone 
came to loathe him, so did John Bright, and according 
to Shaftesbury, ‘ they were the only two of whom he used 
strong language.’ Certainly he could hit back hard. 
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It was, however, his fighting and open-air life that best 
served his popularity. Riding was especially his enjoy- 
ment as well as the natural recreative exercise of those 
days. He minded not wind or weather. When on a visit 
to Napoleon III, there was a hunting-party and all but 
Palmerston were ‘ muffled up in waterproofs against the 
heavy rain.’ He appeared in his unprotected red coat. 
When he was seventy-three he mounted a fine spirited 
horse at Windsor, rode to Ascot in the Queen’s train, 
stayed to the races, and rode back again, without feeling 
the weight of his duties or years ; and on a single day two 
years afterwards, when inspecting our southern fortifica- 
tions because of a possible invasion by France in the rest- 
lessness of her Emperor, he spent eight hours in the 
saddle. On another occasion he accompanied Her 
Majesty to Virginia Water, and while she and the rest of 
her company went aboard the barge as arranged for 
them, Palmerston spent the time in rowing in a boat by 
himself. When he was over eighty he twice climbed the 
railings before his house to test his physical abilities and 
condition. -What wonder, then, that so virile a man won 
the approving cheers of those whom he served and 
amused! Pam, Cupid, the Romsey Dandy, Lord Pumice- 
stone, Jupiter Anglicanus, and—a somewhat sour royal 
invention—Pilgerstein : those nicknames, expressive of 
his various characteristics, are significant. They suggest 
his versatility as well as the affection with which some- 
times he was regarded ; and surely no more versatile or 
generally admired Prime Minister than he has held that 
office. 

But behind the lightness and flippancy, even the rude- 
ness and occasional arrogance, the dandiness (although 
he was fond of his old blue coat with the gilt buttons), 
and all else of the sort that made him a figure in the social 
world and the hunting-field, he had the ideals of service 
and duty that make for greatness. Not religious depths. 
As Shaftesbury, who knew him familiarly, said, ‘ He does 
not know, in theology, Moses from Sydney Smith.’ But 
patriotism and pity for the sufferings of the poor and the 
ill-treated in all countries—those he had in great measure ; 
and is there anything to outweigh them in the scales of 
spiritual worth ? His efforts were indefatigable for any 
cause whose rightness he felt ; and he went on to the end 
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with the grip of a bull-dog or a true-blue John Bull. As 
an orator his quality varied. On one occasion Gladstone 
was able to sneer at his speech as ‘ ginger-beer’; on 
another occasion, in the debate on the forgotten Don 
Pacifico, he spoke for four and a half hours and his wife, 
listening under the spell of her affection and his impassioned 
eloquence, took it as no longer than one hour. It was 
the occasion when he justified the whole of his foreign 
policy and, ending with the proud declaration of his 
British citizenship and all that it implied, overwhelmed 
the House, stirred and compelled by his oratory, and 
found an echoing proud admiration throughout the 
country. 

And through the spirit that he expressed, so necessary 
always and never more than now, when Britain stands 
out prominently bearing her unequalled responsibilities 
before the eyes of the world, his example will continue 
to strengthen and uplift. With all his many faults he 
was a great statesman whose name and record we should 
treasure with gratitude and affection. 
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Art. 7.—COAL INTO OIL.* 


THE existing order is pre-eminently the expression of 
technical conditions. An invention, therefore, not less 
important than that of the steam engine can alone bring 
about a new civilisation. Has this invention made its 
appearance ? Is the conversion of coal into oil the great 
discovery for which the world has long been waiting ? 
The purpose of the present article is to provide an affirma- 
tive answer to this question, and at the same time describe 
in detail the consequences that are bound to follow upon 
so epoch-making a development. I need not discuss at 
length the arguments of those who deplore the growing 
use of oil and who strive to show on economic and other 
grounds that raw coal is a superior fuel. The displace- 
ment of coal by oil is not nearly so great as is commonly 
supposed. But it is certain to increase more and more; 
for however figures may be manipulated to demonstrate 
that coal is cheaper than oil, none can deny that inherent 
in the very nature of oil are qualities which cannot be 
rivalled. These qualities arise from the fact that it is a 
fluid, not a solid. Almost as easy to convey as it is to 
contain, on the sea and below the sea, in the air and on 
the land, it is monarch of fuels. 

The problem of ensuring adequate supplies of oil is 
not one which affects this country alone. Western Europe 
is almost wholly destitute of natural oil. If the nations 
of this region achieved a far higher industrial level than 
those of Eastern Europe, it was because ,they were the 
first to develop coal resources. Of late years the advan- 
tages resulting from priority have been lost. All the 
easily-accessible coal has now been taken, and conse- 
quently, in spite of increasing mechanisation, mining 
costs are high. A report of a Royal Commission issued 
some nine years ago bore witness to this economic decline ; 
and similar testimony of a not less weighty character is 
available in relation to other countries in Western Europe. 
Half-measures such as those hitherto applied make matters 
worse, not better. Less coal is consumed more efficiently ; 


* An article by Mr Lawton on ‘ The New Era of Liquid Fuel,’ appeared 
in the Quarterly Review, No. 505, July, 1930. 
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consequently employment in the mines diminishes. What 
is needed is that more and more coal should be consumed 
more and more efficiently. Only then will it be possible 
to effect progressive reduction in the costs and prices of 
manufactures, thus vigorously stimulating demand both 
for them and for coal. Eastern Europe labours under no 
such disabilities as those which I have just described. 
It is immeasurably larger and richer than Western Europe, 
which is but a small overcrowded peninsula of a vast 
Eurasian hinterland. Soviet Russia, of which the greater 
part of this hinterland consists, possesses enormous 
resources both of oil and easily-accessible coal. Against 
such strong natural advantages Western Europe can 
only compete by converting as much coal into oil as 
possible, and generally speaking, by extensively applying 
various processes for the scientific utilisation of coal. 

There are two methods of producing oil from coal : 
hydrogenation and low-temperature carbonisation, both 
of which are now in operation in this country. While 
these two methods are complementary to each other, 
they act to a certain extent reversely. In normal bitu- 
minous coal the ratio of carbon to hydrogen is 16 to 1; 
in oil 8 to 1. In order to transfer coal into oil it was 
necessary, therefore, to double its hydrogen content. 
Hydrogen is expensive to manufacture. Consequently 
no method could be commercially successful that did not 
conserve as much as possible of the original hydrogen 
bound with the carbon of the coal while at the same time 
adding to it the quantity requisite to effect conversion 
into oil. Dr Bergius, the distinguished German chemist, 
devised a process which fulfilled these conditions; it is 
known as the hydrogenation process. Low-temperature 
carbonisation acts in a contrary way. Instead of adding 
hydrogen to coal it liberates a certain quantity of hydrogen 
from coal. But oil is merely a by-product of this process. 
From a ton of coal it produces from 18 to 20 gallons of 
tar, or what is sometimes described as crude coal-oil ; 
whereas at least eight or nine times that amount is 
obtainable by hydrogenation. In addition to tar, carboni- 
sation produces from each ton of coal treated, 15 cwt. of 
smokeless fuel and a quantity of rich gas. Smokeless 
fuel is its primary product. 

It has been said that hydrogenation and carbonisation 
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are complementary to each other. Hydrogenation pro- 
duces oil alone but of diverse kinds: Diesel, fuel, lubri- 
cating, and petrol. Of these commodities petrol com- 
mands the highest value; and hydrogenation converts 
low-temperature tar and creosote oil, as well as coal, 
into high-grade petrol. Low-temperature tar is in fact 
the most economical raw-material for the manufacture 
of petrol by means of hydrogenation. Thus there is a 
strong link between the two processes ; and the develop- 
ment of the one is to a very large extent bound up with 
that of the other. But inasmuch as hydrogenation 
converts coal and low-temperature tar almost wholly 
into petrol it is the more important of the two; indeed, 
it would not be an exaggeration to describe it as the 
master-discovery of our epoch. Dr Bergius did not 
alight upon hydrogenation accidentally, nor was he com- 
missioned by anyone to search for it. The discovery was 
the reward of his own scientific curiosity ; it was a prize 
won in the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. Dr 
Bergius wished to find out how, in the geological ages, 
nature had transformed plants into coal. In the course 
of his experiments he succeeded in converting cellulose 
into coal. This achievement led him to the conclusion 
that a large proportion of natural coal was derived from 
cellulose. It also induced him to formulate an hypothesis 
concerning the chemical structure of coal, and this 
hypothesis, in turn, suggested to him that under certain 
conditions hydrogen could be added to coal in quantities 
sufficient to change it into oil. Such a transformation 
was first accomplished by him in his laboratory in Hanover 
in 1913. But for Dr Bergius’ inquisitiveness the world 
would not have come into possession of hydrogenation ; 
it never occurred to him, nor to anyone else, that research 
into the nature of coal would reveal the secret of how to 
convert it into oil. Certainly, it would have been impos- 
sible to find any firm willing to initiate or pay for an 
investigation which bore no promise of practical results. 
Although the invention was the reward of disinterested 
devotion to knowledge, it required something more to 
bring it to fruition. Had Dr Bergius not been uniquely 
endowed with high qualities of character, hydrogenation 
would have remained no more than a laboratory achieve- 
ment. From the moment of its discovery he met with 
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continuous incredulity and belittlement. Eight years 
afterwards scientists of repute were still writing articles 
denying its possibility, and this, too, in spite of the cir- 
cumstance that Dr Bergius had hydrogenated coal 
thousands of times and had regularly published the results 
of his work. More than the patents which he took out, 
such disbelief secured his process from emulation. From 
the laboratory to commercial development was a long 
uphill road. The first step necessary was the construction 
of a small technical plant. This plant was to incorporate 
new principles and, owing to the high and perilous 
pressure used, was to be made of special steel. The 
inventor had to find suitable mechanical engineers with 
whom to co-operate in designing it and to train assistants 
in the unfamiliar task of operating it. As soon as the 
process was transferred from the laboratory to this small 
plant, new technical problems arose; and their solution 
occupied several years. Altogether, one hundred and 
fifty men were employed and one million pounds expended 
on preliminary work. 

When he had convinced himself that the discovery 
was practicable on a small but serious scale Dr Bergius 
began to make preparations for its commercial develop- 
ment. At this stage new problems far more serious than 
any hitherto encountered arose. In order to grapple 
with them the inventor gathered round him a large number 
of gifted scientists. He frankly acknowledges that 
technical success on a full scale was only rendered possible 
because of this collective effort. When finally it had been 
demonstrated that large commercial units could be relied 
upon to work smoothly and that the process had been so 
simplified that it could be controlled by workers, Dr 
Bergius was confronted with the most difficult part of 
his task: to persuade financiers that the process was 
economic, and that therefore the expenditure of the 
enormous sum necessary for its development would be 
justifiable. If we think for a moment we will realise 
that it was quite impossible for him to give unassailable 
proof of the profitability of his discovery. How could 
he predict what the prices of the raw materials and finished 
products would be at the end of the long period requisite 
for the erection of a full-scale plant, or give assurances 
that after a number of years such a plant would be equal 
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to the severe conditions imposed upon it and that other 
processes would not supersede his own ? 

Yet while the risks involved in full-scale development 
of hydrogenation were undoubtedly great, they were not 
nearly so formidable as those which had been faced in 
financing much less promising undertakings. Dr Bergius 
recalls that, although decades passed before many German 
coal mines yielded profit, the capital required for their 
exploitation was always forthcoming. Evidently imagina- 
tion is still more stirred by miracles in the depths of the 
earth than by the repetition of them in laboratories and 
factories. We are bound to admit that this preference is 
just: nature, the originator, merits higher recognition 
than man, the imitator. But the inevitable consequence 
is that the lot of the inventor is hard. Dr Bergius felt 
but could not prove that his discovery would be a com- 
mercial success, and to imbue others with his optimism 
was by no means easy. He frankly says that it was 
more difficult to finance the process than to create it. 
In the end he was successful in finding among the directors 
of powerful concerns men whose minds were attuned to 
his own, and who were willing to stake their whole career 
upon his invention. To them he pays this tribute: had 
they thought of material gain alone and not been animated 
by even greater public than private interest, hydrogenation 
would never have reached its present stage. 

Almost a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
discovery was first made in the laboratory. In an age 
when science is to the fore and when gréat industrial 
organisations exist, surprise will be felt that not less time 
was taken to bring an important invention to fruition 
than was required for the same purpose in the nineteenth 
century. It is quite evident that the advantages derivable 
from enormous concentrations of capital are to a very 
large extent nullified by the inaccessibility and rigidity 
of those who control them. Carbonisation was brought 
to success with even greater difficulty, and over a longer 
period than hydrogenation. Unlike the Bergius process, 
its path was strewn with costly technical and financial 
failures. Hence it was constantly under a cloud, from 
which it is only now just emerging. The unfortunate 
circumstances attending its early development gave rise 
to bitter personal disagreements. Passions must cool 
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before the history of the process can be impartially written. 
But when the time is ripe for it, English pioneers ought to 
receive the recognition which has long been their due. The 
name of Parker deserves to be linked with that of Bergius. 

In the course of time four major groups became 
interested in the Bergius process: the I.G. Farben- 
industrie (Germany); the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey); the Royal Dutch Shell; and the Imperial 
Chemical Industries. In 1931, for the purpose of sharing 
patents and exchanging technical knowledge, these 
groups formed themselves into a single international 
organisation. The interest of the oil groups in the process 
was partially explained by the fact that it was applicable 
to crude petroleum as well as to coal, tar, and creosote 
oil. The Imperial Chemical Industries came into posses- 
sion of the rights for the British Empire as a result of the 
initiative of the late Lord Melchett, who obtained control 
of a strong British syndicate which had acquired them. 
In 1927, fourteen years after coal-hydrogenation had been 
achieved in the laboratory, the first commercial plant 
was built at Leuna in Germany by the I.G. Farben- 
industrie. It was designed to produce 100,000 tons of 
petrol yearly from brown coal, which is much cheaper 
to mine than bituminous coal, but in the beginning low- 
temperature tar derived from brown coal was mainly used 
as raw material. The plant was subsequently extended 
to produce 325,000 tons yearly, and two more similar 
plants, each capable of a yearly output of 150,000 tons of 
petrol, are now being erected. In addition, in the Ruhr 
a plant which will have a production of 150,000 tons yearly 
from bituminous coal is being constructed. When all 
these plants are completed the total yearly production 
of petrol from coal in Germany will be 750,000 tons. 

The British contribution to the scientific development 
of hydrogenation consisted chiefly in the adaption of 
the process to bituminous coals, as a result of which it 
was made suitable for widespread application in England. 
During four years from 1927 to 1933 the Imperial Chemical 
Industries expended 1,000,000. for this purpose. Includ- 
ing a like sum spent by Dr Bergius, a total of more than 
2,000,000/. was dispersed on preliminary scientific work. 
It was the discovery that tin was an economical and 


effective catalyst for the hydrogenation of bituminous 
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coals that rendered commercial development possible in 
England. The catalyst is the dominant factor in the 
process, the magician of the piece. By its mystical 
potency it resolves the final product from which it remains 
austerely aloof. 

At Billingham-on-Tees a massive plant, capable of a 
yearly production of petrol amounting to 150,000 tons, is 
now in full operation. Of this total 100,000 tons is 
obtained from coal direct and 50,000 tons from low- 
temperature tar and creosote oil. Hereabouts the land- 
scape is now dotted with round storages such as one might 
see on any oilfield, and pipe-lines run from the works to 
wharfs where the petrol is loaded into tankers. Who a 
few years ago would have imagined that in this coal 
country of ours an industrial region would one day smell 
of home-made oil ? And Billingham is only a beginning ; 
after experience has been gained other large plants will 
be constructed elsewhere, and so British coalfields will 
gradually be transformed into British oilfields. Oil from 
British coal is now being supplied to the Navy; British 
aeroplanes, as well as British motor-cars, are using British 
petrol; and the first petrol pumps for the supply of 
British petrol have been erected. Billingham has been 
criticised on the ground that it called for high initial out- 
lay. The plant cost in all 5,500,000/. If this figure were 
taken as a basis of calculation, then the capital expendi- 
ture for the production of a quantity of petrol equal 
to that now consumed in the United: Kingdom would be 
137,000,000/. ; enormous though this sum is, it is much 
below 400,000,000/., the total originally estimated by 
experts. In future, new plants will cost considerably less 
than Billingham, and capital expenditure will therefore 
be largely reduced. 

There has also been much criticism of Billingham on 
the ground that it calls for an extravagant consumption 
of fuel. In the course of the earlier experiments it was 
found that on an average sixty per cent. of all coal hydro- 
genated was transformed into petrol. In large-scale 
practice this proportion has been exceeded, but to what 
extent will only be disclosed when reliable data are pro- 
cured from prolonged tests. Uses are found for the 
heavy residual oil, so little or nothing is wasted. It is 
certainly a point in favour of the process that the yield 
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is larger than was originally supposed. While the exact 
amount of such yield has not been revealed, it has been 
stated that five tons of coal are consumed in the manu- 
facture of one ton of petrol; in this amount are included 
the quantities used for producing power and hydrogen. 
A method that involves the destruction of five tons of 
coal in order to make one ton of petrol certainly does 
appear to be uneconomical. After all that had been 
written in condemnation of the reckless exploitation of 
our coal resources and the imperative need for the scientific 
utilisation of them, it came as a shock to many to learn 
that, far from conserving our chief national asset, hydro- 
genation merely accelerated the wastage of it. In these 
circumstances, it was not to be wondered at that Billing- 
ham was only rendered possible because home-made 
petrol had been exempted from taxation. But it must 
be borne in mind that the plant is not the last word in the 
development of the process. It is certain that before 
long improvements will be made which will allow of a 
substantial reduction in the consumption of coal; the 
thermal efficiency of the process will then, it is expected, 
be 15 per cent. higher than that achieved in the generation 
of electricity and only 15 per cent. lower than that 
attained in the manufacture of gas. No one suggests 
that because in their production much coal is burnt we 
should give up the use of gas or electricity. 

According to such figures as are available, the yield of 
petrol by weight from the hydrogenation of low-tempera- 
ture tar is from 20 to 30 per cent. higher than from coal ; 
and the conversion of a ton of the tar into petrol requires 
the consumption of only two tons of fuel—less than half 
that required for the direct hydrogenation of a similar 
quantity of coal. It is true that this tar is only procured 
by subjecting coal in the first place to carbonisation, but 
this process does not destroy coal, but on the contrary 
converts it into a variety of products which greatly 
enhances its value. Tar, therefore, is the most suitable 
and economical raw material for the manufacture of petrol 
by means of hydrogenation. It is in the interests of hydro- 
genation and carbonisation as well as of the nation that 
these two processes should be developed on a great scale 
and in unison. If this procedure is not followed neither 
will achieve adequate success. Such an issue would be 
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both tragic and disastrous; tragic, because with a little 
foresight it might have been avoided ; disastrous because — 
so much is at stake. 

If an amount of coal ten million tons in excess of that 
burnt yearly in grates were carbonised yearly, not merely 
would enormous supplies of cheap tar be available for 
hydrogenation but also sufficient smokeless fuel for 
domestic usage. As has been already explained, the one 
commodity cannot be obtained without the other; both 
are products of the same process. Unfortunately weight 
for weight smokeless fuel is dearer than coal. Yet owing 
to the fact that it gives out much more heat it is, in 
reality, by far and away the cheaper of the two fuels. 
The difficulty is to persuade consumers that it has this 
decisive advantage, for usually they think in terms of 
weight and not of heat received. A statute forbidding 
the domestic use of raw coal may yet be necessary. 
Frankly, this article is a plea for the creation of a new 
industrial civilisation on the basis of a union and develop- 
ment of two great technical processes. In the beginning 
the prediction was hazarded that their discovery would 
lead to consequences not less important, and much more 
beneficent, than those which followed the invention of 
steam power. The meaning of these words will perhaps 
be better understood if the failings of the past are con- 
trasted with the possibilities of the future. 

Less than two centuries ago towns were few and small 
in England; machinery was driven by water-power and 
coal was little used. Cottage industry was the backbone 
of manufacture. Those engaged in it supplemented their 
income from the soil, and whenever urban workers fell 
upon bad times they went back to the village from which 
they had never wholly severed themselves. Thus town 
and country were virtually one. Then somewhere about 
1770, with the introduction of steam-power, began the 
grimy industrial era which has continued down to this 
day. Coal was conveyed to the factory or the factory 
was erected near the coal; and enormous numbers of 
people who had been scattered over the countryside 
herded into hastily-constructed towns. Thenceforth 
insecurity haunted them, and their freedom was narrowed 
until it meant no more than that those who could not find 
someone to employ them ‘ neither should they eat.’ It 
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was the contrasts of wealth and poverty that existed in 
‘ this epoch that afforded Marx justification for his denuncia- 
tion of capitalism ; and it was upon the ever increasing 
concentration of capital and population that he based 
his theory of the inevitability of communism. Revolu- 
tionary socialism is the fruit of revolutionary industrialism. 
In the steam-driven factory with its hive of workers was 
bred collectivism ; in the womb of the capitalist trust was 
born the socialist trust ; in mass production from gigantic 
centralised mechanism was germinated the crude socialist 
promise of abundance for all; in the unbridled capitalism 
of the nineteenth century atheism and materialism took 
firm root and thrived as never before ; and in the sooty 
slums of Western Europe and the gloomy ghettoes of 
Eastern Europe was engendered that envy and hatred 
which, mingling with vague Messianic idealism, created 
the irresistible driving force that swept socialism into the 
foreground of practical politics. 

All these evils sprang from the limitations of steam- 
power. These limitations were inevitable because steam 
power was derived from raw coal, which was consumed in 
centres where large numbers of people were forced to 
assemble and exist under degrading conditions in order 
to gain their livelihood. What is called the industrial 
revolution was but a half-finished episode. The cycle of 
development can only be completed by a marked advance- 
ment in the technique of civilisation, the facilities for 
which are now available. If power and the substances 
from which it is derived—oil, gas, electricity and pulverised 
fuel—are made abundant and cheap, and by means of 
cables and pipes transmitted over wide distances, factories 
and with them populations, will disperse. Industry and 
agriculture severed from one another for more than a 
century and a half will then be reunited again. Nor will 
there any longer be disharmony of aspect between them ; 
for now that it is possible to have fire without smoke a 
factory can be as clean as a farmhouse. With power at 
its elbow, craftsmanship will revive in a new form, time 
and labour being saved without sacrifice of either beauty 
or originality. When these changes come about many 
problems, economic as well as political, will find a natural 
solution. 

LANCELOT LAWTON. 
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Art. 8—THE BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY. 


CoAL mining is still one of our greatest industries, pro- 
viding a livelihood for three quarters of a million workers 
and their dependants, and coal itself is one of our principal 
exports, indeed our largest bulk export, so that the con- 
duct, efficiency, and prosperity of the industry are 
matters of national concern. 

The coal industry is commonly regarded as every- 
body’s business, and this is true in the sense that every- 
body buys coal directly or indirectly for some purpose, 
but it does not follow that because to some extent it is 
everybody’s business, everybody is competent to express 
opinions as to how it should be conducted, or that those 
outside the industry itself should be more capable of 
directing its affairs than those who have been in it all 
their lives. I write both as a mining engineer and as a 
colliery owner; the latter a loose term usually applied 
to the directors of colliery companies, whose actual 
owners are about 150,000 shareholders. I am also 
intimately concerned with two other great industries 
which are very large purchasers and consumers of coal. 
I hope, therefore, that I can regard the problems of the 
coal industry from a dispassionate point of view. 

The underlying cause of the troubles of the industry 
since the War, which have brought it so much into the 
public eye, has been its inability as a whole to sell 
its product at such a price as, after the payment 
of a reasonable level of wages, would yield an adequate 
return on the capital invested in it. An industry which 
is not making a profit tends to become involved in diffi- 
culties with its workpeople and to lose the confidence of 
the public, with the result that politicians, the press, and 
individual critics are encouraged to intervene in its 
affairs. In spite of the theory which has obtained a 
certain currency in recent years, that there is something 
improper if not positively immoral in making a profit, it 
is the profitable industry that is usually the contented 
industry, and the public in its heart regards it with con- 
fidence and respect. 

Memories are proverbially short, and the conditions 
of 1919-1921 are apt to be forgotten; but these had a 
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marked effect upon the subsequent history of the coal 
industry. During that time it was under Government 
control, when, under political pressure, the demands 
of the Miners’ Federation, however extortionate, were 
granted as soon as they were made and in consequence 
costs were run up to fantastic levels. Prices of coal, as 
of all other commodities, were also fantastic, and when 
the inevitable fall in coal prices began it was not easy 
to reduce costs, and especially labour costs, which in 
1920 were 25s. 94d. per ton for an output of only 14-57 
ewts. per shift, as compared with 20-3 cwts. before the 
War. At the beginning of 1921 the Government found 
that it was losing more than 1,000,000/. a week in 
operating the mines, so with little or no warning it 
suddenly decontrolled the industry and left to the colliery 
owners the difficult and unpopular task of bringing costs 
and wages into relation with post-war prices and condi- 
tions. The actions of the Government during the years 
1919-1921, beginning with the appointment of the Sankey 
Commission and ending with sudden decontrol, adversely 
affected the industry for years, and only now is it 
beginning to recover from the consequences. 

The coal industry is very complex, and unlike all 
others in that conditions vary enormously from one coal- 
field to another and between collieries even in the same 
district, on account of the differing physical and geological 
circumstances in which the product is won, while the 
actual product itself, although described under the single 
word ‘ coal,’ is really a multiplicity of products of widely 
differing qualities, which have to find very diversified 
markets. Again, coal has to be mined where it exists and 
as it is found. It is much more difficult to alter the 
workings of a coal mine than those of a factory, and quite 
impossible to transfer a colliery to a new location in 
order to meet altered conditions of production or changed 
markets. 

We commonly speak of the problems of the coal 
industry ; but, in a sense, it may be said that there is no 
such thing as the British coal industry. There is only an 
aggregation of many different problems. To assume that 
because all the district coalfields produce ‘coal’ their 
interests are necessarily identical is a fundamental 
mistake. To take an extreme example, there is very 
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little in common between the interests of a colliery 
producing anthracite in South Wales and one producing 
gas coal in Durham. Their products are essentially 
different and only compete with one another very in- 
directly. Then, whereas South Wales, Northumberland, 
and East Scotland are vitally interested in the export 
trade, the collieries of Yorkshire and the Midlands 
find their principal markets in the industrial centres 
and among domestic consumers. On the other hand, 
the steam and domestic coals of one district can and 
do compete with those of another, and several of the 
districts whose principal business is for export have a 
large and valuable coastwise trade. All these divergences 
and, in some cases, conflicts of interest create problems 
that are peculiar to the coal industry. 

Geological conditions also differ widely ; the seams in 
Scotland and on the North-East Coast are often thin 
and difficult to work, but are particularly suitable for 
machine-mining. In South Wales, Warwickshire, and 
South Staffordshire, to name but three examples, the 
seams are thicker and the coal is more easily won. This 
affects the degree of mechanisation that is profitable, 
and also the conditions and wages of labour. In North- 
umberland 84 per cent. of the output is cut by machinery. 
In South Yorkshire, which is one of the newest coalfields 
where the individual pits are usually larger, the propor- 
tion is only 36 per cent. Just as ‘ coal’ is too frequently 
regarded as a uniform and identical product, whether 
hard or soft, anthracite or bituminous, used for producing 
gas or raising steam, sold for export or for consumption 
in the domestic grate, so the ‘ miner’ is often visualised 
as one who does the same work, and should, therefore, 
receive identical pay, whether he is a hewer or a haulier, 
works by hand or operates a machine, or even whether 
he goes underground or is employed on the surface. In 
addition to these differences in geological and geographical 
conditions and of employment there are traditional 
variations of custom, dating back to early times and 
stubbornly adhered to by labour, which in turn have 
their effect upon costs. How these costs vary district 
by district can be seen from the following examples. In 
1935 the average cost of production in Scotland was 
lls. 54d. per ton; in South Wales 15s. 3?d.; in York- 
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shire 12s. 44d.; and in Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Staffordshire 15s. 24d. 

Some critics appear to assume that whereas every- 
thing else has changed since the War, the colliery owners 
have neither noticed these changes nor changed them- 
selves. I can assure them that this is very far from the 
fact. Before the War we could sell practically as much 
coal as we could produce; now we must be careful not 
to produce more than we can sell. Abroad our markets 
are restricted by the application of the principle of 
economic nationalism. In many of them it is not merely 
a question of price or quality, but of how much coal we 
are permitted to import at any price. Another method of 
applying the same principle which is adopted by several 
of our foreign competitors, is that of subsidising their 
export trade at the expense of their inland consumers 
and taxpayers. At home there has been great progress 
in fuel economy, which, owing to the depression in trade, 
has not yet been counterbalanced by an increase in the 
aggregate consumption. In both the industrial and 
domestic markets coal has had to face the competition 
of alternative fuels. 

In 1913 the output of British coal was 287 million 
tons, of which over 98 millions were exported or used for 
bunkering ships; the consumption of the iron and steel 
industries was 31-4 million tons; of the gas and electric 
industries 21-6 millions ; and per head of the population 
89 cwts. In 1934, the latest year for which complete 
figures are available, the output was slightly less than 
221 million tons, of which 57 millions were shipped 
abroad; the iron and steel industries consumed 17-2 
millions, gas and electricity undertakings 27-8 millions, 
and the consumption per head was 71 cwts. 

What have the colliery owners done to meet this new 
situation ? Many of the older pits have been abandoned 
or temporarily shut down, new pits have been sunk em- 
bodying all the advances in science and technique ; older 
mines have been completely reorganised and re-equipped. 
Since 1920 the proportion of the total output of coal cut 
by machinery has been multiplied 3} times; in the last 
six years the proportion carried by mechanical conveyors 
has been trebled, and since 1927 the amount of coal 
treated at the pithead to make it more suitable for the 
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requirements of consumers has been doubled. In spite 
of very attenuated resources, large sums of new money 
have been put into the industry since the War. On the 
technical side very great progress has been made. The 
collieries to-day, in spite of restricted production, rendered 
inevitable by the loss of markets and the depression in 
world trade, are in a higher state of efficiency than ever 
before. 

It is customary to regard the coal industry as a vast 
body of unco-ordinated units, all competing against each 
other for a declining market, cutting each other’s prices 
and unable to combine except in opposition to schemes 
of reorganisation proposed to them from outside. This 
is very far from being a true picture. For years the 
industry has been steadily organising itself into a smaller 
number of larger units. Before the War there were 3,267 
collieries at work; in 1934 only 2,123. At the time of 
the Samuel Commission, in 1925, 84 per cent. of the 
output was produced by 323 undertakings. Since then 
the process of amalgamation has continued, and at the 
present time 76 per cent. of the output is produced by 
146 undertakings. This trend towards closer integration 
is common to all the larger districts. Even these figures 
do not show how far concentration has _ progressed, 
because in many districts a considerable number of 
undertakings, appearing as separate entries in the official 
returns, are so closely allied as to be under one control. 

Misconceptions also exist as to the productive capacity 
of the industry, and 50 per cent. over the present 
demand or 300 or 330 million tons per annum is 
frequently mentioned in this connection, especially by 
those who advocate the policy of compulsory amalgama- 
tion. An excess of productive capacity over present 
demand does undoubtedly exist, but it is very far short 
of what these figures would suggest. In December last 
there were widespread fears of a possible stoppage 
arising out of the wages controversy, and the collieries 
were inundated with orders. In that month they were 
working practically full time, and producing rather 
more than 5,000,000 tons a week. On the basis of 
50 working weeks in the year, a full figure when allow- 
ance is made for holidays and the seasonal drop in 
demand during the summer months, this gives an annual 
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output of about 250,000,000 tons as compared with an 
actual output in 1935 of some 227,000,000 tons. This 
year the output is about 4 per cent. greater than ingl 935, 
in spite of the reduction in exports. The excess potential 
capacity is, therefore, not more than about 25 million 
tons and there does not exist a very large surplus capacity, 
so that the need for further concentration of production 
is less urgent than it is often represented to be. Indeed, 
the present surplus capacity is no more than is neces- 
sary to meet a sudden increase in demand such as was 
experienced at the end of last year. Nor is it to be assumed 
that our coal export trade will remain permanently at 
its present low level. It would be a sorry prospect for 
the country if it were to do so. The restoration of normal 
relations with Italy would bring about a substantial and 
immediate improvement, and any general restoration of 
world-trade might restore the demand for British coal 
in exports to the level of 1929, or 81,000,000 tons. 

There is also the social aspect of the question. How- 
ever desirable it may be from a purely economic point 
of view to reduce costs by concentrating production at a 
smaller number of pits, such a policy must have the 
result of putting considerable numbers of additional 
miners on the dole and creating new or extending existing 
‘distressed ’ areas. By the Act of 1930, there was set 
up a Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission with com- 
pulsory powers to promote amalgamations, if, but only 
if, it proved its case before an independent Tribunal, 
the Railway and Canal Commission. This body has done 
nothing in the way of compulsion, although it has 
materially assisted in removing difficulties which stood 
in the way of voluntary amalgamations. 

In May last the Government surprised everybody by 
introducing a new Bill to give practically unlimited and 
unfettered powers to the Reorganisation Commission 
and the Mines Department of the Board of Trade to force 
compulsory amalgamation on a universal scale. The 
reasons for the Government’s actions are obscure. The 
Bill is not wanted either by colliery owners, mine workers, 
or consumers. Possibly the Government imagined that 
it would promote efficiency on the theory that the larger 
the undertaking the more profitable it must be. This 
theory is not supported by facts so far as the coal industry 
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is concerned. Figures taken out by the Mining Associa- 
tion for the year 1935 show that for the whole of Creat 
Britain, excluding South Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Derbyshire (which districts are situated in a com- 
paratively new coalfield where the individual pits, on 
account of geological conditions, are all laid out on a big 
scale), the most profitable undertakings are those with an 
annual output of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons. These 
showed a credit balance of 5-2d. per ton as compared 
with 3-7d. per ton for those producing between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000 tons a year, and with 2-9d. per ton for those 
whose annual output was over 2,000,000 tons. 

Whatever one may think of the principle of compulsion 
in amalgamation, the precedent which would be established 
under the Bill whereby property can be compulsorily 
transferred from the control of the present owners without 
any financial compensation other than shares of uncertain, 
not to say speculative value, at the fiat of a Govern- 
ment Department without any necessity for its having 
even to claim that the amalgamation would result in 
increased efficiency, and with authority given to the 
Department in question to appoint its own nominees to 
manage and control the new undertaking to be formed by 
this compulsory amalgamation, is viewed with the utmost 
alarm by all industries. They realise that what the 
present Government may do with the coal industry any 
future Government, by virtue of this precedent, may do 
with them. Equally astonishing is the proposal that the 
amalgamations should be carried through before the 
terms of the merger are communicated to those whose 
property is to be transferred. There is, it is true, pro- 
vision for appeal to the High Court against these terms, 
but only after the amalgamation itself has become 
effective. Against the amalgamation itself there is no 
appeal save to a so-called ‘independent’ tribunal to be 
appointed by the Government,’ a tribunal which is to 
have no powers beyond those of listening and reporting 
to the Board of Trade, whose creative will has been 
responsible for propounding the schemes, and which can 
itself dismiss appeals against them. The Board of Trade, 
under the terms of the Bill, is plaintiff, prosecutor, judge, 
and jury in their own case. Nor is there any finality 
in the matter until there remain no further collieries to 
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be amalgamated. No section of the industry will ever 
know when they may not be forced to amalgamate on 
terms in which they have practically no voice. Could 
anything be conceived more certain to sap confidence and 
to sterilise all efforts towards progress ? 

The recent decision to persist with the Bill in the face 
of opposition from employers and employed within the 
industry, and from other industries, is all the more sur- 
prising in view of the fact that the coal industry has 
recently formulated, at the request of the Government, 
amended selling schemes whose objective is the better 
organisation and co-ordination of selling, and that the 
Government itself has announced its intention to unify 
mineral royalties under national control. Not only has 
the amendment of the schemes involved the industry in 
very complex problems of drafting, so as to preserve the 
essential element of flexibility to meet varying con- 
ditions and demands, yet at the same time to preserve 
control, but an enormous amount of work will be involved 
in setting the schemes to work. In view of this one may 
be pardoned for thinking that the Government would be 
but wise to hold its hand and at least await the results 
of the new selling schemes before embarking upon this 
other very doubtful experiment. 

At present the production and sale of coal are regulated 
by quota. The schemes by which this is done are con- 
sidered necessary in order to prevent the available 
markets being flooded with coal and prices cut below 
economic levels. Each district, and each colliery within 
a district, is allotted a certain tonnage for output, inland 
supply, and export supply for a fixed ‘ allocation period,’ 
additional allocations being made if good cause can be 
shown. The schemes are now being amended in the light 
of experience. The avowed object of the amended selling 
schemes is to prevent price-cutting as between collieries 
in a district and between districts themselves, and to 
enable the collieries to dispose of their coal at prices that 
will produce a reasonable margin over the cost of pro- 
duction and provide increased revenue out of which higher 
wages can be paid to the miners. Their establishment 
was, indeed, one of the terms of the settlement under 
which a stoppage arising out of the recent demand of 
the miners for increased wages was happily averted. 
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There are two methods by which price-cutting can be 
prevented. Either the prices of all competing coals, 
wherever produced, can be fixed and co-ordinated (in 
itself a gigantic undertaking) and the prices can be 
enforced and evasions prevented, a task that has already 
proved difficult to the point of impossibility in practice ; 
or the tonnage allocated to the various districts can be 
closely related to the estimated demand, with a proviso 
that no supplementary allocations will be made to any 
district unless it is simultaneously made to all, the incen- 
tive for any district to dispose of its allocation at cut 
prices with a view to securing an additional quota being 
thus removed. It is the second of these alternatives that 
has been adopted as the basis for the central selling 
scheme. The district schemes differ in their methods of 
control, both of quantities and prices, but in all there 
will be much closer supervision than under the present 
schemes. 

The drafting of the central scheme in particular has 
presented great difficulty owing to the falling-off in exports. 
The exporting districts proposed that they should be 
allotted increased tonnages in the inland trade to com- 
pensate them for the loss of a large proportion of their 
exports or that there should be a levy on the inland trade 
for the purpose of assisting the export trade, but neither 
of these proposals was acceptable to the inland districts. 
It is manifestly inequitable that the whole burden of the 
loss of exports should fall on the exporting districts; in a 
free market it would not do so, and if the market of the 
inland districts is to be protected some compensation 
should be made to the exporting districts. 

In view of the fact that real control of price in the 
inland market cannot be secured without strict control of 
quantity, and that the exporting districts cannot see their 
way to agree to the latter unless in return for some quid 
pro quo, it seems to me that the only way out of the dead- 
lock is for all the inland allocations to be fixed by the 
arbitrators appointed under the scheme in open arbitra- 
tion when no circumstances affecting any district would 
be ruled out as irrelevant. The exporting districts when 
appearing before the arbitrators would claim a larger 
share in the inland trade, and so far as they made their 
case would no doubt have this granted. If this procedure 
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were followed, any district asking for a supplementary 
allocation would have to prove the case for this before 
the same arbitrators as had macie the original allocation, 
and the granting of supplementary allocations to 
individual districts merely on figures showing that they 
were running ahead of their existing allocations, which 
in the past has undoubtedly been the cause of surplus 
coal being forced on the market and consequent price 
cutting, would be eliminated. What will be the effect 
of these schemes in practice only experience of their 
working will prove. In the meantime a very violent 
agitation has been worked up against them on the part 
of certain sections of consumers, notably the public 
utility undertakings which supply gas and electricity to 
the community. They complain that the schemes will 
confer a monopoly of the sale of coal upon the com- 
mittees administrating the schemes, and they allege that 
they as consumers will, or may, be unable to obtain the 
exact class of coal which they require and to which they 
have been accustomed, and be compelled by the com- 
mittees to accept coal of quality unsuited to their require- 
ments. They further fear that there will be a discrimina- 
tion against them in the matter of price. 

There is no intention on the part of the coal industry 
to misuse the powers with which it will be invested under 
the schemes for the purpose of foisting unsuitable coal 
on its customers or extorting from them unjustifiable 
and monopolistic prices. They realise to the full that it 
is to the interest of all concerned that the schemes should 
be operated with as little friction as possible. Discussions 
are proceeding with the iron and steel industry out of 
which it is hoped mutually satisfactory arrangements 
will be arrived at in regard to the price position for the 
next twelve months, and it ought to be possible to make 
similar arrangements with other bodies of large con- 
sumers. In so far, however, as certain large buyers have 
been able, by reason of their advantageous position when 
dealing with a number of competing sellers on an over- 
stocked market, to obtain coal at uneconomic prices and 
even at less than the cost of production, steps will un- 
doubtedly and very properly be taken to redress the 
situation. 

If consumers, however, do feel themselves aggrieved 
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they have the opportunity of laying their complaints 
before the committees of investigation set up under the 
Act of 1930. The composition and procedure of these 
committees admittedly leaves something to be desired, 
and the colliery owners have expressed their willingness 
to discuss modification in these respects. The colliery 
owners appreciate the way in which many large consumers 
assisted them to arrive at a settlement of the recent 
wages controversy by voluntarily agreeing to an alteration 
of their existing contracts, and they have no intention 
of behaving unreasonably when they are free to make 
new arrangements. At the same time it must not be 
forgotten that if there is to be contentment and prosperity 
in the coal industry, the price of coal must be raised to a 
point which will yield a fair wage to the miners and a fair 
profit to colliery shareholders. 

The margin between the pithead price of house-coal 
and the price paid by the consumer has long been a 
subject of controversy. It has been contended, for 
instance, that coal passes through too many hands and 
that the proportion of the final cost represented by the 
charges for distribution is too high. I do not believe that 
the cost of the distribution of coal is any higher than that 
of most other commodities. The distributor in most 
cases does fulfil an essential function, and criticisms of 
the margin between pithead and delivered prices too 
frequently ignore the fact that coal must be transported 
as well as retailed, that the trade is seasonal, and that 
the distributor must maintain stocks in order that he 
may be able to supply sudden demands consequent upon 
changes of weather. 

I have already referred to the legacy of the past in 
connection with the Government’s sudden decontrol of 
the industry and the consequences that arose from it. 
The relations between the colliery owners and the Mine- 
workers’ Federation have also been affected by this 
legacy of the past, and although I do not wish to indulge 
in recriminations, it is impossible to understand the 
difficulties with which the colliery owners have had to 
contend during the past fifteen years without some 
reference to it. It is, after all, not so very long ago that 
an accredited leader of the miners was speaking of 
‘ creating an example which must inevitably be followed 
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by every other vital industry and so on stage by stage 
until the last stone in the capitalist edifice crashes to the 
und.’ 

In those days the attack was not merely against 
colliery-owners as such but against what was, and some- 
times still is, described as the Capitalist System. It was 
the misfortune of the colliery-owners that it fell to them 
to bear the brunt of this attack when the Government 
washed its hands of the responsibility for the industry. 
This came about because of the way in which wage 
increases had been granted during the War, when prices 
mattered much less than production, and because of the 
imperative necessity of reducing coal-prices and of 
bringing wages into relation with these new prices. In 
this connection it must never be forgotten that wages in 
the mining industry account for between 60 and 70 per 
cent. of the total cost of production. This fact has a very 
important bearing upon the relations between employers 
and employed in the industry, and enhances the difficulty 
of wage negotiation, since even a small increase in wages 
rates has a very considerable effect upon the final cost. 
There is a further factor which is peculiar to the mining 
industry, and that is the large number of representatives of 
the miners in Parliament, which gives them a dominating 
position in the Parliamentary Labour Party. The effect 
of this has been a tendency to bring into the political 
arena all sorts of questions which in any other industry 
would probably be settled between the parties themselves. 

It is too often believed that since 1926 the coalowners 
and the representatives of the mine-workers have not had 
touch with one another. Nothing is further from the 
truth. In every district there are joint bodies representing 
both sides which deal with all matters of wages within 
their own district. ‘These have been constantly meeting 
and the wages which have been paid have been regulated 
by their decisions. Until recently, it is true, there has 
been no official touch between the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain and the general body of coalowners, but 
within the last few months that position has been altered. 
As a result of more or less informal discussions between 
representatives of the two sides it became apparent that 
there was a disposition to regard the problems of the 
future in a new attitude of mind. In the sequel, as is well 
Vol. 267.—No. 529. H 
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known, there was set up a Joint Standing Consultative 
Committee ‘for the consideration of all questions of 
common interest and of general application to the 
industry, not excluding general principles applicable to 
the determination of wages by district agreeménts.’ The 
Committee consists of nine representatives of the Mine- 
workers’ Federation and nine representatives of colliery 
owners, and it is hoped that it will be of lasting value 
in providing an opportunity for the problems of the 
industry to be freely discussed between the two sides 
with a view to their solution in an amicable manner and 
in a way best suited to promote the well-being of the 
industry and all those engaged therein. 

I have already said that the fundamental trouble 
that has beset the coal industry has been lack of revenue. 
As is well known, the proceeds from the sale of coal, after 
the deduction of costs other than wages (and the items 
that are admissible for inclusion in these costs have all 
been scheduled), are divided between wages and profits 
in certain proportions, either 85 or 87 per cent. to wages 
and 15 or 13 per cent. to profits. The miners are also 
guaranteed a minimum wage which is in effect a first 
charge upon the industry. The establishment of this 
minimum was intended to safeguard the miners’ position 
in times of bad trade and the division of the proceeds to 
give them better wages when trade was good, but unfor- 
tunately in practice almost all districts have remained 
continually ‘on the minimum.’ Had the proceeds from 
the sale of coal been sufficient to give the miners from 
time to time an addition to their minimum wages, the 
history of the industry during the last few years would 
have been very different. 

It is not as if the owners had had the money. The 
surplus was not there to divide. Of the proceeds of the 
industry available for distribution between wages and 
profits the miners have had during the last six years the 
following proportions : 
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When, therefore, the miners put forward a demand for 
an increase of 2s. a day for adults and 1s. for youths it 
was quite obvious that the money could not be found 
within the industry. Actually the cost of the demand 
would have been about 18,250,000/. per annum. It, 
therefore, became urgently necessary to raise the price of 
coal, if any increase in wages at all were to be granted. 
This could only be done, in the case of coal purchased 
under contract, by voluntary agreement on the part of 
the consumers, who in fact made a remarkable response 
to the suggestions put to them by the colliery-owners. 

For their part the owners undertook that the whole 
of these voluntary increases in price should be applied 
towards raising the miners’ wages. In some quarters 
this undertaking has been interpreted as meaning that 
all increases in price, whether conceded voluntarily or 
made in the ordinary way of business, shall be added 
to wages; but a moment’s reflection will show that this 
would debar the owners from ever making any profit at 
all—an unthinkable position if the industry is to survive. 
This does not, however, mean that the miners cannot 
benefit, apart from the increases already granted, from 
the effects of better prices and better trade. What is 
aimed at is such a relation between cost and price as will 
yield a margin sufficient to give the miners their minimum, 
the owners their corresponding profit (which they have 
not yet received), and to both sides something in addition, 
wages always receiving at least 10d. for every 2d. accruing 
to profits. 

The miners frequently complain that they do not 
participate in the profits from by-products. It would 
be impossible to include in the revenue of the coal industry 
for the purpose of calculating the miners’ wages the profits 
of gas and electricity undertakings, or of the steel industry, 
or the proceeds received from the sale of oil or motor 
spirit produced from coal, or of drugs, dyes, chemicals 
and explosives. Arising out of this general complaint is 
the more specific accusation that the colliery owners are 
making secret profits on coke-oven plants and similar 
auxiliary undertakings as a result of selling coal to the 
latter at specially low prices, thus reducing the proceeds 
of the coal industry available for the payment of wages. 
Now, quite apart from the fact that in most districts the 
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proportion of the output which is thus transferred to 
associated undertakings is very small, these sales or 
‘transfers ’ of coal are made at market prices, and it is 
the business of the independent accountants appointed 
by the miners themselves, who have access to the colliery 
books when carrying out the wages ascertainments, to 
satisfy themselves that the transfers have in fact been 
made at proper prices. 

Although a great deal is heard about miners’ wages, 
less public attention than it deserves is directed towards 
what has been and is being done for miners’ welfare, and 
in this direction the coal industry compares favourably 
with any other. Since the institution of the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund, a sum of nearly 12,500,000/. has been con- 
tributed from the industry to this fund, and up to date 
about 11,500,000/. has been allocated to such purposes as 
in-door and out-door recreation, the provision of pithead 
baths, convalescent homes, homes for aged miners, 
hospitals and ambulance services, education, scholarships 
and research. The official reports on the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund, issued by the Miners’ Welfare Committee, contain 
numbers of descriptions and illustrations of institutes, 
recreation grounds, and of pithead baths, which would 
be a revelation to those who are not familiar with what 
is being done for the welfare of the mine-worker and his 
dependants in the various mining areas. It is sometimes 
stated that the miners themselves contribute 85 per cent. 
of the cost of these welfare schemes, but whatever may 
have been the original intention, the fact is that in districts 
where wages are at the minimum—and that means prac- 
tically every district for almost the whole period that 
the scheme has been in operation—the entire contribution 
(apart from the levy on royalties which amounts to some- 
thing under 2,000,000/. and is in addition to the figure 
mentioned above) has been paid by the colliery-owners. 

In conclusion, I would repeat what I said at the 
beginning of this article, that complex and numerous as 
are the problems facing the industry, underlying them 
all is the necessity of obtaining such a margin between 
the cost of working coal and the price obtained for it as 
will enable the industry as a whole to be worked at a 
reasonable profit. Remarkable progress has been and is 
still being made on the technical side of the industry 
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and it is now more efficient than it has ever been before. 
The cost of production has been reduced on the average 
by more than 27s. per ton since the colliery owners re- 
assumed control of the industry after the War, and by 
5s. per ton since 1925. The internal reorganisation of the 
industry has been taken in hand and already carried to 
lengths not generally appreciated. Much has been done 
for the welfare of the miners and relations with their 
Federation have been established on a new, and it is 
hoped, a permanent basis of co-operation. Much has 
also been done to ensure that the consumer gets the coal 
he wants in the best possible conditions for his particular 
requirements. An understanding has been arrived at 
with Poland, one of our principal foreign competitors, 
and it is hoped that it may be possible to extend this to 
include other exporting countries. It remains to secure 
for the coal a price which, while fair to the consumer, 
will furnish reasonable wages for the workers in the 
industry and a reasonable return on its capital. 


A. K. McCosaH. 
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1. Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England. By 
L. B. Wright. University of North Carolina Press, 
1935. 

2. Learned Societies and English Literary Scholarship. 
By H. R. Steeves. Columbia University Studies, 
1913. 

3. Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the United 
Kingdom. By A. Hume. G. Willis, 1853. 

4. Life of William Wilberforce. By R. I. and W. Wilber- 
force. 5vols. Murray, 1838. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN inscription on the door of the ancient 
house of archives in a Swiss town reminded the townsmen 
that, though the old charters of their liberties might be 
safely kept, to preserve those liberties must be their own 
task. Several centuries later a patriotic American writer, 
commemorating the armed resistance of his countrymen 
to the constitutional pretensions of the mother country, 
assured them that “‘ knowledge is the only fountain 
both of the love and the principles of human liberty.” 
To-day town gates are not needed to protect the inde- 
pendence of Sigriswyl, though the door of its archives 
must still be locked. The truth and wisdom of Daniel 
Webster’s remark in 1843 may seem obvious, but American 
historians, who are masters of the complex operations of 
modern historical research, are well aware that a true 
knowledge of the causes and effects or rights and wrongs 
of historical events cannot be acquired without infinite 
precautions and an open mind. It is, indeed, well known 
in every history school of the learned world that we may 
find it necessary to revise some confident presentations 
of historical facts when dispersed and neglected monu- 
ments and muniments of our earlier civilisation have been 
slowly pieced together, largely through the learning and 
generosity of American institutions. 

It might seem, too, that in this devotion to the spirit 
of freedom we have the expression of an ideal that is still 
characteristic of an island the very air of which could 
make men free. In earlier times the sturdy islanders 
looked askance at the pretensions of papal and imperial 
notaries, but during the triumphant progress of the New 
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Learning in the sixteenth century the use (or abuse) of 
printing and the diplomatic usages of international trade 
and courtesy tended to set up a recognised standard of 
literary composition. And then France, with her genius 
for diplomatic study and her attachment to the science 
of archives, taught all nations of the Old World-and the 
New in her School of Charters, and the time came when 
this country at last recognised the need for international 
co-operation in such essential services as could be per- 
formed by a British Academy and an Institute of Historical 
Research. Nevertheless a spirit of independence has 
found its expression in topical communications, even if 
these trivial but very human documents or prints have 
sometimes escaped the attention of our biographers and 
bibliographers to the disadvantage of our students. 

There is another aspect of liberty which is derived 
from the national traditions of this country. Here there 
is no question of national traits, but of individual tempera- 
ment. Most of us prefer the highways of historical 
research to its by-ways, but the traffic on the latter must 
be kept in sight lest, in straining to avoid danger from 
front or rear, we should be caught in the pent-up current 
from either side. We still regard the sources of national 
history as did the industrious historians of a former age, 
forgetting that before such institutions as central or local 
archives and libraries were easily available or properly 
organised, opportunities of original research were strictly 
limited, especially for some lighter aspects of a feudal 
constitution and society and for propaganda relating to 
adventures and inventions. The resulting literature may 
be eventually concerned with party politics, but we are 
also indebted to learned clerks for such didactic propa- 
ganda as fables, parables, rules, recipes, and measures. 

To any one who can look back through a long vista of 
years upon the progress of our national culture, it might 
seem that sufficient attention has not perhaps been given 
to the ephemeral materials available for biographical and 
bibliographical study. To those absorbed in more im- 
portant researches such a quest might appear superfluous. 
We must remember, however, that if we had enjoyed the 
advantage of access to those earlier sources we could 
have made a better use of them, but now a large part has 
perished undescribed. 
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The manuscript or printed information to which the 
title ‘ Ephemerides ’ has been given during the last four 
centuries comprises an apparently trivial class of docu- 
ments or prints; usually of a didactic or empirical 
character, including personalities which might remind us 
of Pope’s bitter retort to a feline lampoon. An ephe- 
merist, however, is not a student of the ephemeral class 
of insects, but of ‘ the daily motions of planets,’ and from 
first to last the ephemerids are closely associated with 
astrology and meteorology. For many centuries the 
almanack has been with us—a sign-manual of the magic 
of the Arabians, even in Western script. As a calendar it 
was the basis of official histories and religious liturgies, 
and it was also one of the most notable contents of the 
English family library. Indeed Mr. Bosanquet, in his 
scholarly monograph for the Bibliographical Society, 
placed it next to the Bible in popular use. At the same 
time we should find that the title may include any record 
of occurrences, from that of the ‘ Recording Angel’ to 
an impudent advertisement. In fact, the two large 
volumes of the Class Catalogue in the British Museum 
which bear this title contain not only an infinite variety 
of almanacks, calendars, journals, and diaries but also 
odd parts of serial publications. 

The reorganisation of the primitive counting house 
or shop and its account books was extended to the use of 
literary propaganda. In the medizval scriptorium or 
chamber copies of such memoranda as notable events, 
maxims, or recipes, together with statutes, statistics, 
treatises, and even poems had frequently been preserved 
on the fly-leaves of official registers, and such intensive 
but laborious reproductions continued to be made until 
a later date. From this practice it was only one step to 
more extensive propaganda by means of the printing or 
copying press. For more than a hundred years past, in 
this country alone, such individual or joint enterprises 
have been noted in various bibliographies, though for the 
most part they have been regarded as undeserving of 
attention later than the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. 
This may be true of the class as a whole, but a very casual 
inspection of the British Museum catalogues would show 
that the exceptions to this rule are numerous. 

Among such topical records a few specimens of more 
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than fugitive interest may be briefly noted. In the 
* City Mercury ’ for April 1676 Roger l’Estrange advertises 
a “new invention ’ in the shape of a machine for ‘ trans- 
cribing exactly ’ twenty to thirty copies of writing, with 
another machine for copying pictures. The advertiser 
offers ‘to reveal the mystery’ and give instruction therein 
to purchasers of 5s. tickets (10s. double). The recent 
rediscovery of a long-forgotten manuscript description 
of Elizabethan England will at last ensure its adequate 
publication. From some original statistics of con- 
temporary prices we can reconstruct, for certain dates, the 
actual costumes of a Stuart king, the royal household, 
and the royal favourite. We hear incidentally that in 
1704 a painting of the ‘ Fire of London’ was to be seen 
over the mantelpiece in the house of a lady of quality in 
Scotland Yard. We can peruse a list of the portraits 
painted by a famous American artist between 1722 and 
1746, together with the diagnosises and nostrums of a 
famous American physician, and we can read the original 
bulletins of Nelson’s recovery from his wound in 1798. 
Probably a large proportion of these announcements 
or memoranda was intended for a practical purpose. In 
St Paul’s Churchyard was published a picturesque and 
graphic Table illustrating the precedence of officials of 
the Lord Steward’s department of the Royal Household. 
At this ‘Board of Green Cloth’ the state and house- 
hold officers are shown seated, with the titles of the 
several groups of clerks and menials depending in suc- 
cessive chains. But the privilege or dignity of Purveyors 
to the Royal Household is not the only subject of an earlier 
political or social state that might be illuminated by the 
salvage of later rubbish-heaps. The stern fact that a 
picturesque aspect of the City of London and its precincts 
may be at variance with former observations is apparent 
from the perusal of a manuscript directory of the late 
eighteenth century. Here royal palaces, cathedrals, 
departments of state, courts of justice, civic halls, inns 
of court, prisons, hospitals, banks, insurance offices, and 
other well-known landmarks (with some that have 
vanished) may appear to us as clearings in a jungle 
of judicial and statutory offices, at which appearances or 
payments were due between stated hours, suggesting that 
even the ill-paid deputies of placemen could then afford 
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a midday interval that is now associated with more sultry 
climates. To the topographical value of this movable 
timetable a social interest may be added. For the con- 
venience of its user a memorandum is appended of the 
licenses that he might need to take out or renew as an 
attorney, horse dealer, or pawnbroker, or for selling beer, 
hats, perfumery, and gloves. The tax payable ‘in the 
country’ was doubled within the urban ‘Bills of Mortality,’ 
and it was noted that, though a ‘ Madhouse’ might be 
kept for 5s., keeping a ‘ Lottery Office ’ would cost 50/., 
while the cost of a game license was the same as it is now. 

Such precautionary compilations, in their infinite 
variety, may testify to the alertness of business or pro- 
fessional men, with whose high affairs the women of that 
day were not expected to concern themselves. At the 
same time both domestic ability and the will to employ 
it are found among the housewives even of the early 
nineteenth century, and a single instance from a once 
popular but now forgotten tract deserves to be recalled. 
In ‘ The Lady’s Economical Assistant ’ (1808) the mistress 
of a family ‘ of small fortune ’ describes and illustrates by 
appropriate patterns a means of saving waste—and money 
—in buying and cutting out linen or cotton for household 
use, as well as for the practical charity of those times. 
The writer naively assumes that only British materials 
will be bought, the manufacture of which is so much 
improved of late years that ‘the most particular person 
may wear them without any discredit to her taste or the 
elegance of her appearance,’ particularly in the case of 
persons who ‘with a natural and laudable pride are 
desirous of making as good an appearance as prudence 
will admit.’ The author would by no means recommend 
‘great bargains,’ which ‘ generally prove as remarkably 
extravagant as they have been imagined economical.’ 
Much space is devoted to directions for making garments 
for the children of poor neighbours, a work in which the 
servants in their leisure hours can be employed and even 
visitors, while the little daughters of the house delight in 
helping on the good work. We may perhaps ignore the 
Victorian complacency of the conclusion that such 
*‘ charities ’ are more beneficial to the poor than ‘ alms,’ 
together with the dubious proposition that ‘ nothing con- 
tributes more to the health as well as the graceful appear- 
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ance of a child than long stays,’ when we remember that 
the poorer classes had no facilities for obtaining the best 
value for their outlay, nor any capacity for making the 
best use of materials, the importance of which was all the 
greater since they supplied the only underwear commonly 
used in those days. 

Turning to a more serious aspect of these ephemeral 
publications, we may recall that though they were once a 
motley army, they are now a skeleton brigade. It is 
true that they were unwanted, but now that they might 
be of some service to students of social science even this 
poor remnant is no longer safe in its obscurity. And yet 
we have been assured on the authority of a work which 
may be regarded as the keystone of our historical biblio- 
graphy that because such sources are almost inaccessible 
in their present neglected condition, they are not therefore 
to be avoided as ‘ untouchable.’ In fact, one of Charles 
Gross’s younger countrymen (Dr Conyers Read) includes 
the title in his bibliography for the Tudor period, and 
another has fortified an exhaustive bibliography of Anne’s 


reign with a list of ephemeral sources which demonstrate _ 


the potential uses of ‘ sermons from stones,’ even when the 
stones are used as political missiles. Professor Morgan 
has, indeed, appended a goodly array of pamphlets and 
memoirs to a select list of ‘ bibliographical Aids for British 
History.’ These ephemeral sources are of a political, 
economic, and religious interest, but some typical catch- 
penny propaganda and didactic essays are included. 

It is instructive to learn that important discoveries 
among the acquired English literary manuscripts in 
the Huntington Library have recently been made 
by visiting or resident professors and research scholars, 
especially in connection with the subject of scientific 
thought during the English Menaissance and _ the 
Elizabethan Age—including arithmetical, astronomical, 
and astrological monographs or essays and contemporary 
courtesy books illustrating the progressive theory of 
gentility. Among the more important documents of a 
later period which have also attracted the attention of 
English and American scholars are some stray printed 
texts of seventeenth and eighteenth-century pamphlet 
collections which include anthologies (our earliest national 
anthology was issued in this form), newsletters, voyages, 
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treaties, statutes, state papers, and tracts, together with 
formula books for poetical or social or legal composition. 
So far the prognostications or propaganda referred to here 
have been mostly contrived by individual enterprise ; 
but beside them we can see the instinctive impulse of a 
gregarious humanity in the shape of various secular or 
religious institutions, and from this quarter come some 
addenda to our bibliographies. 

From time to time the great institutions concerned 
with the custody and description of our manuscripts and 
archeological and art collections show us that they have 
prepared materials for commemorating these important 
activities which can be augmented by the co-operation 
of learned societies ; and now the Mother of Parliaments 
and the Master of Rolls with their domestic archives and 
oral traditions are preparing to follow suit, while this year 
a commission or committee of the League of Nations will 
consider some problems of world chronology and Anglo- 
American historians will hold their latest conference in 
London, where the new Warburg Institute has given valu- 
able assistance to advanced historical studies. Con- 
stitutional and institutional historians might, however, 
remind us that, owing to abnormal circumstances, records 
and precedents may not always be available. Apart from 
the confusion caused by civil war and by accidental or 
deliberate destruction, there is the fatality by which state 
departments and learned societies alike, with their 
archives and libraries, have been swallowed up by larger 
bodies, leaving gaps in lists or catalczues which could 
even now be partly filled if attention were called to this 
interruption of our studies. 

The ‘ Roll of Honour,’ compiled and published many 
years ago by Hazlitt to commemorate the activities of 
17,000 collectors of manuscript treasures, is a eulogy that 
might not appeal to those who regard collectors as partly 
responsible for the dispersal of archives. But within the 
last few years a new ‘ Roll’ is being busily compiled by 
keepers of archives in gratitude to a host of ‘ friends’ 
whose generous gifts encourage the coy contributions of 
our governments and make a sometimes fitting repara- 
tion for past misdeeds. 

The historical origins of Parliament have for some years 
past once more received the attention of a special com- 
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American historical societies. But Parliament was long 
ago concerned also with the problem of the custody of its 
own records as well as that of the distribution of the record 
publications which it had sanctioned. The question of 
the survival of any of the unpublished committee papers 
of the House of Commons after the fire of 1833 was raised 
by the Royal Commission on Public Records in 1913, and 
was answered in the negative by the Librarian of that 
House, dismissing a hope which had lingered in some minds 
usually well-informed. There may remain, however, 
some further doubt as to the sufficiency of the Third 
Report of the Select Committee on Committee Rooms 
and Printed Papers, dated July 1, 1825, as to selected 
papers to be preserved and classified with a view to 
publication, for the lists of papers in the Appendices 
appear to be incomplete, according to an annotated copy 
that has survived among some ephemeral papers in 
private custody. A few years later the Committee Rooms 
of the House were destroyed by fire and have been rebuilt, 
but Papers then destroyed cannot be replaced. It may 
be hoped that the custody of Parliamentary Papers 
previous to this catastrophe will be more closely examined 
in the List of Parliamentary Papers for the eighteenth 
century which is now in preparation. 

One of the most interesting features of the movement 
for spreading knowledge of the public records among the 
people of this country is to be found in a report (1838) of 
the distribution of publications of the Record Commissions 
throughout the United Kingdom prepared by W. H. 
Black of the Rolls Office. Black was himself a patriotic 
Scotsman, and the Scotland of Andrew Carnegie’s child- 
hood displayed perhaps a more scholarly aptitude than 
either England or Wales. There still exists the original 
return of the repositories throughout Great Britain which 
had applied for grants of Record publications, with 
Black’s report and observations, an intimate and valuable 
estimate of the position, progress, and prospects of the 
cultural development of the countryside or marketplace 
in relation to the ancient apparatus of the shire or guild- 
hall and the new inspiration of the philosophical societies 
and the public libraries which (Edwards tells us more than 
twenty years later) were ‘ but on the threshold of their 
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public usefulness.’ In this connection, therefore, we may 
feel the want of an adequate guide for the origins and 
establishments of our so called ‘literary societies.’ We 
may also need to consult a history of those societies in 
order to get a scholarly view of the evolution and devolu- 
tion of our learned institutions. Finally, if only as mere 
bibliographical and biographical conventions, we need to 
complete the depleted series of the Transactions of certain 
early Victorian societies and to supplement the printed 
lives of their founders by some interesting details. Not 
all these worthies may have achieved the dignity of in- 
clusion in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ but 
even that great work might be supplemented by recourse 
to sources which have hitherto been concealed or neglected. 

More than one useful classified list of learned societies 
has been published, but without any pretension to research 
or completeness. In the case of specialised or precarious 
institutions we may have to look for missing parts of 
Proceedings in various miscellaneous collections, such as 
the ‘ Ephemerides’ referred to above. We _ should 
naturally expect that this information would be 
supplied by a history of British learned societies, but 
no adequate work seems to be available beyond 1853. 
Reference may be made to C. S. Terry’s scholarly 
history of the Scottish clubs, published in 1909 and 
supplemented by another Scotsman. An original and 
valuable essay by an American scholar on English literary 
societies before the War is also available, but this is for 
the study of literature only. Dr Steeves has indeed 
remarked that from the middle of the nineteenth century 
few new learned societies have been founded, except for 
the study of language and literature, while historical and 
antiquarian societies have devoted themselves to purely 
historical researches. This remark is not quite justified, 
since the ‘ List and Index’ of the publications of the 
Royal Historical Society (including the Camden Series) 
alone would show that much material has been provided 
for the historical back-ground of the English language and 
literature since 1850, the date indicated in Dr Steeves’ 
dictum. On the other hand his suggestion that only the 
most useful and influential societies survived a general 
collapse between 1850 and 1870 is supported by some not- 
able instances referred to below. It is unfortunately 
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notorious that many societies, large or small and of various 
capacities and activities, have fallen out by the way. 
It is not always realised, however, that although the serial 
volumes issued by publishing clubs are usually preserved 
and described, whether derelict or not, the manuscript 
archives and printed Transactions or other Proceedings 
of operative societies have frequently disappeared, 
especially on amalgamation. Even if nothing more were 
available than a complete list of such ‘Academies’ with 
their publications, addresses, objects, constitutions and 
vicissitudes the results might be instructive. In any 
case our consciences would be free from a reproach of 
sabotage ! 

About the year 1850 we should find that considerable 
activity was displayed by way of the detachment of 
certain specialised studies from the purview of several 
learned societies which had formed a hierarchy in con- 
nection with scientific or historical studies. These sub- 
jects included the marking of time and weather, with a 
practical application to contemporary and organised 
researches in Biblical or classical lands of the Near East. 

Men and women who were not brought up in the 
earlier period of Queen Victoria’s reign might find it 
difficult to realise the interest taken by merchants, men of 
letters, and scientists alike in the history and antiquities 
of the Near East during the years that immediately pre- 
ceded and followed the Crimean War. These explorers 
and researchers could smile at the strange adventures of 
their pilgrim predecessors, but their own imperfect 
excavations and deciphers have been far surpassed by 
explorations in our own time. It is true that our latest 
description of the Bible itself is modestly defined as a 
‘Popular Account,’ but such a title may cover the results 
of the deepest and widest learning. There are many still 
living who will remember gratefully the facile lucidity of 
Sir E. M. Thompson’s popular lectures on palzography 
with his emphatic directions to the lantern operator. On 
one occasion, indeed, the academic volunteer behind the 
lantern lost his head (and count) when a stentorian 
‘next ’ was emphasised by a bang of the ‘ pointer "—a 
characteristic gesture, for the lecturer as Director of the 
British Museum was credited with official visits to the 
Treasury ‘ with a big stick.’ But Sir Frederic Kenyon’s 
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lectures (like his above-mentioned book *) besides pro- 
viding the last word in scholarship were supplemented by 
grants towards the acquisition of Biblical MSS. without 
the Biblical assistance of a ‘ staff.’ 

Even before the scholarly exploration of Biblical lands 
their past history and future prospects had been associated 
with the still more ancient civilisation of the South 
Mediterranean littoral and its inhospitable but intriguing 
hinterland. Semper aliquid novi Africa affert! The forlorn 
hope of the English out-post at Tangier and an ever- 
decreasing profit from the old Levantine trade were com- 
pensated by the growing importance of the West African 
trade, in which gold-dust and ivory (especially ‘ black 
ivory’) were traded for British cloth and trinkets or colonial 
tobaccoandrum. The commercial and domestic economy 
of the American and West Indian plantations must of 
course be always studied in relation to the importation 
of West African negro slaves, but a large mass of existing 
material is not yet available for general information. 
Moreover, it is not generally remembered that the interest 
of this country in the African slave trade was connected 
also with the exploration of Biblical lands, through the 
intervention of William Wilberforce. 

In 1788 an ‘ African Association’ was founded, in 
succession (we are told) to the ‘ Saturday Club,’ and was 
incorporated with the Royal Geographical Society in 1831. 
In 1805 a Palestine Association was founded on the model 
of the African Association, and was also taken over by 
the Geographical Society (in 1834). Now in 1787 Wilber- 
force took up the cause of slave emancipation in Parlia- 
ment, and in 1807, after a bitter struggle, a bill for 
preventing traffic in slaves passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Thus one of its most momentous Acts was added 
to the Statute Book, thanks to Wilberforce’s almost 
incredible efforts ; but it was a near thing. The ‘ State 
of the Poll for the Yorkshire Election,’ inclosed in a letter 
from the philanthropist, dated May 1807, clearly shows 
this and admits his anxiety as to the issue, in view of the 
importance of the crisis. However, another letter (also 
in the possession of the present writer’s family) dated in 


* *The Story of the Bible. A Popular Account of How It Came Down 
to Us.’ By Sir Frederic Kenyon, G.B.E. Murray, 1936. 
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1797 and written in the spirit of the philanthropist’s recent 

book on the contrast between religious professions and | 
practice, seems to suggest that the real crisis was then 
past. For whether Pitt lived or died made no difference 


3 to Wilberforce’s steadfast plans; and though many might | 
h ‘mistakenly conceive’ this, he could ‘solemnly aver and | 

call God to witness that it is an error.’ | 
- It was the newly awakened religious and not the old ‘ 


political sentiment that forced an anti-slavery policy upon 
a disquieted plutocracy ; and it was the same sentiment 
e that encouraged (as we shall see) more intensive Biblical | 
k research during the next generation by the learned pro- | 
tagonists of a new religious revival. The evidence on 

which the above suggestions might be based may not be | 
y. conclusive, but it is significant. ‘The new importance of 

the foundation of the British and Foreign Bible Society | 


7 in 1807 has been recognised, but that of the Society for the 
. Abolition of the Slave Trade, which functioned steadily : 
+ between 1787 and 1807, has not been fully appreciated,* 
d though the original minute books of its executive com- 


e. mittee, disclosing the effective propaganda of Wilberforce 
and his backers, have been accidentally preserved. Here 
again an ephemeral relic has proved valuable, and other 
stray documents of even greater value have also been 
preserved, showing Wilberforce’s systematic study of the 
conditions of the West African trade. Two volumes of 
Colonial State Papers, for the middle of the eighteenth 
century, in the British Museum bear Wilberforce’s book- 
| plate, and the official proceedings of the African Associa- 
tion anticipate the precautions of the African Institution. 
The reformers had been warned that though they * had 
crossed the Red Sea,’ Pharaoh might follow their foot- 
steps, ‘seeking some abridgement,’ and they must be 
prepared to ‘craze his chariot wheels.’ Such associa- 
tions (sometimes confused with institutions) go back to an 
earlier period. The Yorkshire Association itself 
| shown its influence from 1784 onwards. But the out- 
standing feature of the above speculations is that here we 
have mention of missing links (human nature being what it 
was and is) in the devolution of some national institutions. 
We may gather that the leaders of the Early Victorian 


* Cf. Hilary Jenkinson in R. Hist. S. ‘ Transactions,’ 3rd S. v1. 
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movement referred to above were Oriental and Biblical 
scholars reinforced by African, Arctic, and Levantine 
merchants or explorers, with a few officials of the Record 
Office, British Museum, and various astronomical observa- 
tories. Already in 1844 a Syro-Egyptian Society had 
been founded (in succession to an Egyptian Society 
from 1819), to be followed in 1853 by a Palestine Archzxo- 
logical Association (originally founded in 1805) and an 
Anglo-Biblical Institute. These societies, or some of 
them, may have originated in the active interest taken in 
Scriptural and medizval chronology by William Henry 
Black, whose official position at the Rolls Office made him 
a useful councillor and whose religious views might have 
qualified him for membership of Wilberforce’s ‘ Clapham 
Sect.’ They were patronised by Dr John Lee, one of the 
most interesting figures in the learned societies of that 
time. His father’s family was concerned in trade with 
Biblical lands, and as a Cambridge travelling bachelor, 
between 1807 and 1810, he was in touch with Swedish 
scholars and pacifists (with whom Wilberforce also had 
intercourse) and made an archeological tour in Biblical 
and classical lands. Then, having inherited through his 
mother an ancient name and landed estates, he was 
conspicuous during the next thirty years as a civil lawyer, 
a Protestant publicist, and a patron of learned societies, 
especially such as were of a quasi-scientific character and 
therefore frequently neglected. 

From time to time interested scholars have urged the 
importance of a revision of the ancient and comprehensive 
‘science ’ of chronology, but, with the possible exception 
of a Horological Institute, there is now no learned body 
devoted to the national study of chronology, which of all 
the auxiliaries of history is the most historical. This 
omission may be due to discouragement caused by the 
vicissitudes of two such bodies. The Chaldean Society, 
founded in 1918 ‘ to revive one of the oldest of all sciences ’ 
was admittedly ‘rather a mystery and puzzle to many.’ 
The Chronological Institute of London, founded seventy 
years earlier, has apparently been consigned to oblivion 
through its lack of national interest. 

The story of the foundation of the Institute is told in 
its Proceedings, a fact hitherto unnoticed. From these 
we learn that the founder, Dr John Lee, was assisted 
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officially by William Henry Black and personally by a 
neighbouring antiquary and fellow astronomer of con- 
siderable distinction, Admiral W. H. Smyth. A meeting 
in October 1849 at Dr Lee’s country house having failed to 
establish a ‘ Chronological Association,’ it was resolved 
to substitute a body ‘ capable of instantaneous and grow- 
ing vitality.’ At the first anniversary meeting of the 
Chronological Institute of London an ‘ Address’ (above 
referred to) was approved and circulated with the friendly 
assistance of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ though the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ’ deprecated competition with established 
societies. In deference to this feeling the founders were 
content to hold only two meetings yearly, with a nominal 
subscription of 5s., a sum obviously insufficient to ensure 
the prestige of a normal establishment and regular 
publications. 

However, a muster of over a hundred members was 
encouraging, and the names of Bohn, Foss, Halliwell, 
Hardy, Thoms, Ross, Beke (the Abyssinian explorer), 
Lappenberg, and Grotefend prove that the objects of the 
Institute appealed to men of letters, antiquaries, and 
geographers as well as to mathematicians and scientists. 
At the same time its Transactions between 1853 and 1858 
do not show much originality or scholarship and their 
trend was chiefly towards the Orient. The Scriptural 
mass, indeed, was scarcely leavened by a few communica- 
tions on Chinese currency, Exchequer records, and inter- 
national bibliography. In spite of an increased subscrip- 
tion and private generosity, which permitted occasional 
publications and the occupation with the kindred societies 
above mentioned of chambers at No. 22 Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, a crisis in the affairs of the Institute seems 
to have been reached in 1858, when a third part of Vol. I 
of its belated Transactions was published. No further 
publications can be found in the British Museum catalogue, 
but there is reason to believe that two further volumes 
of Transactions were issued between 1858 and 1868. 

In November of 1870, Dr Samuel Birch of the British 
Museum and Mr Joseph Bonomi of the Chronological 
Institute founded the Society of Biblical Archeology at a 
small meeting in the latter’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 
This was the end of the Chronological Institute, together 
with its allies and subtenants, though its successor 
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included the chronology of Biblical lands in its publications 
till 1918, when it was absorbed in turn by the Royal 
Asiatic Society which, unfortunately, does not appear to 
have received the archives or books taken over by the 
Society of Biblical Archzology itself. The above account 
of the brief activities of a notable institution might be 
supplemented from contemporary records and journals, 
but to comprehend their limitations it would be necessary 
to consider the relations of the Institute with its first 
president, for though materials are available for this 
purpose the use that has been made of them cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. Whether as county magnate, 
astronomer, dilettante, civil lawyer, or publicist Dr Lee 
was an ambitious and masterful man with an adventurous 
craving for research and a deep regard for Protestant 
traditions, while his conservative personality asserted 
itself, in blue cloth coat and yellow waistcoat, down to 
his death in 1866. In its dependance on such a patron 
the days of the Institute of Chronology and its satellites 
were numbered from the first. | 

It is just because these sources are so obvious (and the 
making of lists and catalogues so tedious) that we are 
inclined to leave them to their fate—‘ Let Austin have his 
swink to him reserved,’ or, in other words, ‘ Let Dr Lee 
keep to his patronage, Admiral Smyth to his sailoring, 
and Mr Black to his rolls and his melanisms’! On the 
other hand we have seen that this ephemeral or academic 
literature may bring us into closer touch with the culture 
of earlier times, and as we pass the site of Durham 
* Castle,’ where the Adam brothers gave their name to a 
stately terrace now destroyed, we may be reminded of 
an impetuous method of international research which is 
recorded in the log-book of ‘S.S. Cleopatra’s Needle,’ and 
also of the changing interests of learned societies formerly 
established in Somerset House. But if it seemed that, 
through this rank growth ‘we cannot see the tree for 
the boughs,’ it might be urged that this greenery is the 
means whereby the tree has made its yearly growth, to 
the gain of others. For the tree of knowledge must put 
forth shoots lest its fruits should wither. 
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Art. 10.—ROYAL FISH. 


THE charm of Colonial America lies in its rich variety of 
human interests. The student possesses boundless oppor- 
tunities ; he may travel the highways of life in the wake 
of soldier and statesman, pioneer and preacher, or farmer 
and industrialist, analysing events, movements, or condi- 
tions, or he may wander along its diverging by-paths to 
marvel at the popular moods and excitements of the 
day. The latter course is more interesting to us because 
of its enchanting surprises. Chancing to enter one 
such vista of colonial life, we beheld a thrilling panorama 
of the treasure hunt, of nobles, merchants, and planters 
mingling with the maddest sailors in perilous search in 
West Indian waters for the treasure of a sunken Spanish 
galleon.* Excitement a plenty, but there was another 
kind of treasure-hunting far stranger to the modern 
mind, if, perchance, not so thrilling. This was the quest 
for royal fish. 

Royal fish consisted of whales cast ashore or adrift, 
porpoises, and sturgeons. These formed a variety of the 
casual revenues reserved to the Crown by the statute 
De Prerogativa Regis of the year 1324 and later confirmed 
by a statute of the first year of Elizabeth. In the sixteenth 
century the Crown granted away its right to royal fish 
by patent, together with wreck, to the Lord Admiral ; 
the Lord Admiral in turn made his Vice-Admirals account- 
able. This arrangement was made on the basis of an 
equal sharing of their revenues. Very explicit were the 
statutes and ordinances determining the manner of 
accounting for royal fish. In the reign of Charles I it 
was provided that when a royal fish was found it was to 
be appraised by two or four sworn men under supervision 
of the Vice-Admiral. The finders or takers were to be 
paid for their labour on the basis of a one-half rate, and 
then the Vice-Admiral was to send the fish to the Lord 
Admiral, or, if he were not near the Vice-Admiral’s Court, 
to the King or Queen. In the event neither disposition 
were found possible, the Vice-Admiral and the Judge of 
the Court were instructed to sell the fish and keep record 


* Cyrus H. Karraker, ‘ The Hispaniola Treasure’ (University of Penn- 
sylvania Press), 1934. 
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of its profits. The half reserved to the Vice-Admiral 
was to be shared in the following manner: the Vice- 
Admiral was to have two parts, the Register a third part, 
and the Marshal of the Court the fourth part.* 

The law undoubtedly was explicit, but, as in the case 
of wrecks during the preceding centuries, the right to 
whales had been granted to many lords of manors along 
the coast, with the inevitable result that frequent disputes 
arose over the question of their ownership. Sometimes 
the argument waxed so fiercely and to such length that 
meanwhile the whale rotted away and neither claimant 
gained from the find.t As a rule, though, the owner 
never even got the chance to see his prize, because before 
he could arrive upon the scene to take possession the 
shore-folk had cut up the fish and carried it away through 
the length and breadth of the countryside. Such was 
the history of the Wicklow whale in 1678. In this instance 
rumour came to the Judge of the Admiralty and Vice- 
Admiral in Dublin of a whale cast ashore at Wicklow, 
seventeen miles distant. The Vice-Admiral dispatched 
a servant to seize his droit while the Judge issued his 
precept out of the Admiralty to the Marshal of the 
Court to impanel a jury at the place to inquire of the value 
of the fish and the right of ownership. At the same 
moment several lords of the neighbourhood vociferously 
demanded the fish as their legal right. But the question 
of ownership was settled in the customary manner, 
for before the jury could make known its findings word 
came to Dublin that the natives had cut the whale to 
pieces and carted it away. On receipt of this news, the 
Judge reported sententiously to the Lord Admiral that 
the fish was of little value, due to its smallness and lack 
of utensils, ‘so better not bother.’ { Two generations 
after this event royalty had better luck, for when Queen 
Caroline, wife of George II, learned of a Greenland whale 
cast ashore on the Norfolk coast, she hastened a messenger 
to the spot, who seized without difficulty her share of 


* Public Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, vol. 208, 
pp. 463-464. 

+ Asin the case of the whale cast away on the manor of Sir N. Bacon 
of Stiffkey, which also was claimed by the Admiralty (1600). ‘Stiffkey 
Papers’ (Camden Soc., 3rd Ser., xxv1), pp. 201-208. 

} Rawlinson MSS, A171, f. 13-14 (Bodleian Library, Oxford). 
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its whalebone. The whalebone well supplied the royal 
wardrobe, and, in addition, provided a portion for the 
maid of honour of Lady Suffolk, to the girl’s great delight.* 

Whatever may have been the profits from whales as 
royal fish, year by year, there is no doubt but that the 
Admiralty insisted upon its ancient revenue in England 
until far into the nineteenth century. An account of the 
droits of the Admiralty from March to September 1832 
shows the remarkable expenditure of 53/. 9s. 11d. incurred 
in ‘executing a Process to arrest a Whale’ by Admiralty 
warrant.t Certainly this was a vast ‘arrest.’ Did 
the income from its oil and whalebone justify the effort ? 
The record leaves us entirely in the dark, but it is interest- 
ing to learn that even as late in the century as 1885 the 
Deputy Receiver of Wrecks took possession in the name 
of the Crown of a whale that had been discovered stranded 
by the tide in the Severn. He then solemnly proclaimed 
in the ancient manner before the assembled crowd, the 
carcass flotsam and jetsam and royal droit. { 

In regard to porpoises and sturgeons, the other royal 
fish included in the patent of the Lord Admiral, these 
appear to have been reserved in the early part of our 
period to the King. Porpoises were considered a dainty 
dish in the reign of Edward I, with an instance of one 
selling for as much as 6s. 8d., and they continued to hold 
their exalted position in the royal favour until well after 
the time of Henry VIII.§ As for sturgeons these always 
had been prized as royal delicacies. King Henry VIII 
on one occasion ordered his bailiff into the Duchy Court 
of Lancaster against claimants to a sturgeon caught in 
the River Ribble.|| In later centuries when a sturgeon 
was caught it became customary to present the prize to a 
member of the royal family or to some other distinguished 
personage. Thus we read that Thomas Hayward, water- 
bailiff of London, waited on her Royal Highness the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, in the year 1759, with a 
present of a sturgeon seven feet in length, which ‘her 


* Harry D. Sleight, ‘ The Whale Fishery on Long Island,’ pp. 138-139. 

+ ‘Parliamentary Papers: Accounts Relating to the Droits of the 
Crown Perquisites of the Admiralty,’ xx1v, p. 383 (1833). 

t ‘Gloucester Journal,’ Jan. 24, 1885. 

§ ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 4th Ser., rx and x. 
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highness was pleased to accept.’"* When sturgeons 
were caught in the Severn near Gloucester they were given 
to the Lord Mayor of the City. Even as late as 1885 the 
sturgeon is still called a royal fish.t 

When we extend our interest from England to the 
colonies, we discover in all proprietary charters grants of 
royal fish. The charter of Lord Baltimore granted the 
proprietor all the royal rights ever enjoyed by the Bishop 
of the Palatinate of Durham, one of which was royal 
fish. These were classified as whales, sturgeons, ‘ and 
other royal fish.’ Similarly, royal fish were included in 
grants to the proprietors of the Bermudas, of the Bahamas, 
to Sir Ferdinando Gorges in Maine, and to the proprietors 
of the ‘ Northern Neck ’ of Virginia, whose patent specific- 
ally mentioned the varieties of royal fish together with 
wreck and other prerogative revenues.{[ The method of 
accounting was the same in the colonies as in England, 
every Vice-Admiral being required by his commission to 
report periodically to the Lord Admiral or the Proprietor 
for all royal fish occurring within his jurisdiction. That 
this requirement was no trifling survival of medizval 
legalism, as has been supposed, but at certain times and 
places an exacting responsibility becomes evident from 
the records of New York and Massachusetts. 

The most zealous of all proprietors for his right of 
royal fish must have been James, Duke of York. The 
Duke’s laws of 1664 provided for the seizure of any 
whale cast ashore, with acknowledgment of a fifteenth 
to the finder. In the year 1680 the Duke of York dis- 
patched his agent, John Lewen, to his propriety to 
ascertain the number of whales taken the past six years, 
the quality of their oil and whalebone, the value of the 
proprietor’s share, and whether this revenue had been 
accurately accounted for to the governor. Lewen reported 
in due time to his Royal Highness that legally he possessed 
a share only in stranded whales, and that he had discovered 
the occurrence of only two of these, one on Long Island 


* «The Annual Register,’ 1, p.112. A few years earlier the Lord Mayor 
of London had sent as a present to the Prince of Wales a sturgeon almost 
as large, caught near Woolwich. ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ July 15, 1755. 

+ * Gloucester Journal,’ June 27, 1885. 

t Egerton MSS. 2395, f. 558 (L. C. Transcript 1226-27). See also 
Hening’s ‘ Statutes,’ 11, p. 569. 
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and the other on the Delaware River, but neither had been 
accounted for in any way.* Later, the agent’s report was 
confirmed by Governor Andros of New York, who stated 
that very few whales had been driven ashore, but what 
had been killed and claimed by the whalers. He declared 
that though he had done his utmost he had found it utterly 
impossible to seize any part of the whales for his Royal 
Highness.t Andros no doubt told the truth about his 
inability to seize the Admiralty droit, for only a few years 
later, that is, in 1685, Governor Cony of Bermuda reported 
to the Earl of Sunderland, Lord Treasurer, in London, 
that although as many as fourteen whales had been killed 
in his waters he had found it impossible to collect a single 
penny for the royal droit. He reported the people so 
heartily in league with each other in any matter affecting 
the King’s interest that they refused to interfere with 
the plundering of his whales; besides, each of them 
separately laid claim to royal fish as part and parcel of 
the lands he had purchased.{ Such a loss was no trifling 
matter to the Admiralty, even though its share could be 
legally no more than a moiety, for a large whale produced 
as much as 110 barrels of oil and 1200 pounds of whale- 
bone, valued together in this period at about 80/. net 
profit. 

What method was devised in the colonies for securing 
the revenue from royal fish? The collection of this 
treasure of the sea certainly was not left to chance, 
however casual may have been its occurrence. Colonial 
Vice-Admirals planned with care and precision for the 
salvaging of drift whales, and not simply because their 
oath required so much of them but for the very good 
reason that there was always the likelihood that a few 
valuable finds would lighten materially the financial 
burden of their colonies. Royal fish as a bounty of Provi- 
dence undoubtedly impressed Governor Sloughter of 
New York as a worth-while source of revenue, for in 1691 
he wrote to justice Isaac Arnold and sheriff Josiah Hub- 
bard of Suffolk County urging them to bestir themselves 
about the royal fish, demanding in the King’s name all 


* ‘New York Colonial Documents,’ 11, p. 282. 

+ Ibid., 311. 
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the oil obtained from drift whales during the late usurpa- 
tion of the government, ‘for,’ he said, ‘it will be the 
people’s interest to be aideing therein for we are at greate 
Charge and that is ye easiest way to defray it.’* With 
the prospect of using the proceeds from drift whales to 
balance the budget, the Governor considered the profit 
from royal fish more important at this time than that thing 
described by colonial historians as a medizval curiosity 
barely surviving in the free atmosphere of the New World. 
It is also a significant fact that the Treasury permitted 
the colony to apply the proceeds from royal whales to 
its expenditures. Such, indeed, was the practice of the 
home government generally regarding not only the 
proceeds of whales and wrecks but also of other casualties 
from the sea. In one instance the sum thus appropriated 
amounted to 2001., a quite respectable windfall indeed in 
the year 1688. It occurred when Governor Andros 
seized for the Admiralty share a moiety of all the treasure 
brought into Massachusetts from the Hispaniola wreck 
discovered by Captain William Phips in 1687. He at 
once applied to the Lords of Trade and received their 
permission to use the entire amount for the expenses of 
the new coastal fortifications then being constructed at 
Boston.+ 

Royal fish, when discovered, were seized for the 
Vice-Admiral by his authorised agents. In New York 
many persons petitioned the governor for the grant of 
a monopoly over the seizure of whales found within a 
certain area of the coast line. Grants of monopolies 
were made on a commission basis. Among the number 
who applied to the Admiralty was a certain Thomas 
Jones, whom the Governor favoured in 1705 with a license 
to take all drift whales on the ‘ gut’ (strait) at the west 
end of Gravesend Beach.{t Jones was continued as 
collector, and in 1711 accounted for 112 pounds of oil 
and 1300 pounds of whalebone from Mereck Beach, 
and 21 pounds of oil and 3000 pounds of whalebone from 
Rockaway Beach.§ In 1720 Governor Burnett com- 
missioned Colonel Henry Smith of Suffolk County to seize 


* Albany, State Archives, N.Y. Col. MSS., vol. 37, p. 193. 
+ Karraker, ‘ The Hispaniola Treasure,’ p. 112 n. 

t N.Y. Col. MSS., vol. 62, p. 163. 

§ Ibid., vol. 54, p. 179, 
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in his county ‘all Drifts, Drift Whales and whatsoever 
other Fish or Wrecks you shall find Floating on the Sea 
or shall be Driven or Cast on the shore or any Part of the 
Sea Coast within the County of Suffolk And to Saw Cut 
up, Fry and make into Oyle All such Drift Whales or 
other Fish as Aforesaid within the said County.’ Smith 
was required to pay to the Vice-Admiral at Fort George 
in the ‘ Town of New York’ one-half of all wrecks and 
other royalties, and render full account at intervals of 
his proceedings. In Maryland, for the same purpose, 
Governor Lionel Copley commissioned Edward Greene 
under 500/. bond, to account to the Receiver-General 
for all royal dues from whales and wrecks found along 
the coast line of that colony.* 

In both colonies, and in Massachusetts and Plymouth, 
as we shall see, elaborate precautions were taken to 
preserve the full amount of the royal dues from illegal 
seizure. The accounts of the receivers that have come 
down to us are proof of this systematic effort toward 
recovery.t Even more illuminating than their statements 
is the intimate.private accounting of Hannah Stephens 
of Southampton to Queen Anne for her share of whale- 
oil. While reading it let us bear in mind the fact that 
Prince George, the Prince Consort and Lord Admiral, 
possessed legal claim to whales, but, being a dutiful 
husband, had given over his share of proceeds from wrecks 
and royal fish to the Queen. Hannah thus made her 
peace with a Mr. Clark, Admiralty secretary in New 
York : 


‘Sir, I have here sent you by Jonathan Sayre, [captain 
of a ship] Nine barrels of Oyle for the Queen which is one- 
halfe of a small fish that Came a Shore here last fall Shee 
Made sumthing More Oyle I believe a Most two Barels More 
but shee being fryed very early and My husband that was 
being Uncapable of lookeing after itt that itt leakt out a 
bundance by reason of the Cask being bad soe that the barels 
being now filled up this is the one halfe Except a few Gallons 
and soe I Close Resting your Obliged freind. 

Hannah Stephens.’ 


* ‘Proceedings of the Council of Maryland,’ 1692-94, pp. 400-401. 
+ N.Y. Col. MSS., vol. 54, p. 179; vol. 35, p. 82. 
$ Ibid., vol. 55, p. 7. 
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When we turn to New England, where through the 
larger part of the seventeenth century the colonists were 
virtually free of the Crown, we find the royalty from 
stranded and drift whales paid into the colonial treasury 
with scarcely any thought of the Admiralty right. One 
of the earliest decisions of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony given in the year 1645 provided for 
the appointment of Nathaniel Duncombe as auditor- 
general with oversight of the colony’s revenues including 
wrecks, whales and other things of value, ‘ whose owner 
was unknown & ye country may claime a privilege or 
comon right into.”* When a whale was found cast 
on the beach at Weimouth in the year 1654 the Court 
carefully instructed the auditor-general to divide it into 
thirds, between the town of Weimouth, the Colony, and 
the finders.t| Two years earlier the Plymouth General 
Court decreed that because of the increase in the charges 
of the colony and because ‘ by God’s providence ’ many 
whales were cast ashore, that of each whale cast ashore 
or found at sea one barrel of oil be paid into the treasury. f 

When disputes arose concerning the legal share of 
claimants to whales the Plymouth General Court in 1662 
attempted to settle the matter definitely for all time by 
one of the most meticulously framed laws on record. 
It provided that for every whale that by ‘ God’s Provi- 
dence ’ was cast ashore in any part of the colony, one 
barrel of oil was owed the colony, but if one quarter of 
the whale were torn away only half of a barrel was owable, 
and if less than half remained then, to be sure, the Treasury 
would require nothing. In case of a whale found drifting 
beyond one mile from the coast one-half of its proceeds 
went to the finder and the remainder to the colony. § 
To execute the law, the General Court appointed inspectors 
for the principal towns, for Plymouth, Sandwich, Barn- 
stable, Yarmouth, Eastham, Monamoy, Succonessett, 
Duxborough, and Scituate, to view all drift whales before 
they were cut, record any wounds found, and record the 
time and place they had been brought or cast ashore. 
Any person who proceeded to the cutting of a whale 


* ‘Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay,’ 111, p. 55. 
+ Ibid., rv, Pt. 1, p. 191. 

~ ‘ Plymouth Colony Records,’ Laws, Pt. 1, pp. 114-115. 

§ 1662, ‘Plymouth Colony Records,’ Laws, Pt. 111, p, 207. 
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before the viewing of the inspectors was to be punished 
by the loss of the fish and a fine.* In the same year, 
1662, the General Court offered the pious but appropriate 
suggestion to all towns that it would be well ‘ where 
God’s Providence’ shall cast away any whales, if they 
should agree to set apart some of the fish or oil for ‘ the 
Incurragement of an able Godly minister amongst them.’ + 

In making this proposal the Court, though scarcely 
aware of the fact, was exemplifying the spirit of the 
ages from biblical times to the modern, that the gift of 
Providence, or of God, belonged to God’s anointed, 
orto his wards. On the basis of this same line of reasoning 
the goods of suicides and deodands, which were animals 
or things that had caused the death of human beings, 
were granted to the clergy and to charity in the colonial 
period ; and in modern times the weapons of felons are 


8 confiscated and game accidentally killed is given to chari- 
y table institutions. As for the value of royal fish in any 
"e colony at any time, the figures elude us. It would not 


compare with that of treasure or wreck, two other droits 
of the Admiralty. But conceding the triviality of royal 
fish in toto, nevertheless, it is still interesting to observe 
hundreds of people in colonial days simply sitting down on 
the beach here and there to await the casting up by 
the waves of the bounty of Providence. Such is the 
allurement of the study of colonial history. 


Cyrus H. KARRAKER. 
Bucknell University. 


* «Plymouth Colony Records, Court Orders, 1678-91,’ pp. 252-253. 
t ‘Plymouth Records,’ Pt. 111, pp. 207-208. 
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( 138 ) 
Art. 11—WHITEHALL PAST AND PRESENT. 


WHITEHBALL is one of those thoroughfares with a specially 
distinctive character of its own. With the few exceptions 
that usually accompany a general statement, it may be 
said to be neither residential nor commercial, although 
at one time it was essentially the former and even now 
cannot be said to be wholly innocent of the latter 
characteristic. Indeed, when one mentally visualises it, 
it stands for the centre of administrative activity where 
are collected together the impressive buildings in which 
the varied work of the Government is carried on. For 
by a gradual process of centralisation it has emerged into 
what may be called the State Street of London; and 
something like the finishing touch will be given to it in 
this respect when the new structure with which it is 
intended further to grace it has become an accomplished 
fact, and will be sufficiently vast to contain the Air 
Ministry, the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Transport, 
and the Ministry of Labour in one homogeneous whole, 
instead of these offices being, as they are now, in ill- 
adapted and widely-scattered temporary lodgings. 

Those who may have seen the reproduction of the 
beautiful water-colour drawing, executed by Mr William 
Walcot and issued by the Office of Works, will be able to 
realise what this new building will look like in relation 
to the existing structures—the War Office, the Banqueting 
House, Gwydyr House, and other familiar landmarks. 
Some published details as to its proposed extent and its 
capabilities for containing the various offices to be 
assembled in it will show that as much thought has been 
expended over these details as over those of facades and 
return frontages and the thousand and one architectural 
features which, judging by the elevations, indicate that a 
happy mean will be achieved between what we have come 
to call Modernism and that grace which dwelt so largely 
in the styles of the past. The fact that this happy 
combination has been the result of long and arduous 
discussions between the architect, Mr Vincent Harris, 
and the Royal Fine Arts Commission, the London County 
Council, the Westminster County Council, and the 
Ministry of Transport is significant of the care and 
consideration bestowed on the work which is. shortly 
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9 be begun and, it is estimated, will take some ten 
years to complete. The cost of the new building is put 
at a million and three-quarters. This sum is large, yet 
it not only appears reasonable but is likely to result in a 
considerable saving in view of the fact that at the present 
time the yearly rents paid for other buildings in which the 
various Government departments are housed amount 
approximately to no less than 125,000/. 

Those who like the aid of figures to enable them to 
appreciate the scope of any proposed scheme may be 
ned interested to learn that the new building is to be 550 feet 
main length and at the northern end, by the Horse Guards 
ito Avenue, 300 feet in breadth, and 209 feet at the Richmond 
; Terrace end. It is happily decided to construct it in 

a: Portland stone, the one material of the kind which is 

4 really effective in London. Thefacade on Whitehall, while 
- admirably adapted to the existing buildings, will have the 
ir advantage of the associated gardens, the greenery of 


rt, which will so greatly enhance the impressiveness and 
le, charm of the architectural features. That, I think, 
ll is all that need be said concerning what is to come and, 

as it were, complete Whitehall as a Governmental centre. 
he Certain landmarks, of course, will have to go—Whitehall 
am Gardens with the houses in which Sir Robert Peel and 
to other Prime Ministers lived, and the smaller houses hard- 


se by which bulked so largely as centres of deliberation 
ng during the Great War, as well, I believe, as Richmond 
~ Terrace, where many notable people have resided. 


ts And now let us glance at Whitehall as it was. At 
be about the end of the twelfth century, when, it must be 
= remembered, London was restricted to the area within 
4 its walls, Richard of Ely, the Bishop of London, occupied 
se some houses in the then outlying village of Westminster. 
Bi These he granted, in 1197, to William of Ely, the King’s 
ee Treasurer, a payment being made for them to the monks 
ly of Westminster, who were lords of the fee, as it was 
»Y termed. Some time between 1218 and 1221 William 
‘® of Ely gave the houses to the Abbey. Subsequently the 
“7 property came into the possession of Hubert de Burgh, 
bY Earl of Kent, who, in consideration of a yearly tribute 
‘4 of a wax taper of three-pounds weight made at the Feast 
of St Edward, received from the monks of Westminster 


ly ‘the inheritance of certain houses, a court and a free 
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chapel within the liberties of Westminster’; and among 
old charters are shown several further grants of land to 
Hubert de Burgh, this land lying ‘ between the Hospital 
of St James and the moor or mead of John Chancellor.’ 
On the death of Hubert he left, according to some authori- 
ties, his Whitehall property to certain trustees who 
subsequently sold it, or according to others, himself 
directly left it, to the church of the Black friars, near 
Holborn, with instructions that it should be sold and the 
proceeds used towards fitting out a crusade to the Holy 
Land. The Black friars in turn disposed of it, at about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, to Walter de Gay, 
Archbishop of York, and thus the mansion erected by 
Hubert de Burgh began its long career as the London 
‘Inn,’ as such abodes were then called, of the prelates 
of that see. 

Even in those remote days the place which was 
destined to become a royal palace occasionally housed 
royalty, for twice Edward I and his queen stayed here ; 
and in 1360 Edward III and his Parliament met here. 
What York Place, as it was then called, was like in those 
times, we have no means of knowing, and it does not 
emerge into architectural importance until Wolsey, in 
his position of Archbishop of York, made it a sumptuous 
palace, far out-rivalling, as it might easily have done 
without being as magnificent as it was, the old royal 
abode in Palace Yard, Westminster, which had, indeed, 
become ruinous. When, then, on Wolsey’s fall, York 
Place was seized by the king—who, incidentally, had no 
right to do so, the place being the property of the See 
and not of Wolsey himself—the acquisition was singularly 
convenient for Henry, who thereupon transferred himself 
to it and inaugurated its existence as a royal abode, and 
as such it remained till its destruction by fire in 1698. 

Some eighteen years before that catastrophe occurred 
a plan of the palace had been executed, and by it we are 
able to judge of its vast and, it must be confessed, inchoate 
extent. It covered no fewer than twenty-three acres and 
by gradual accretions had become as ramshackle as the 
Austrian Empire, without any recognised plan and 
devoid of any impressive architectural features save for 
the beautiful Banqueting House, a mere fragment of the 
palace which Inigo Jones designed and Charles I desired. 


> OF 
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With its gardens, bowling green, and subsidiary offices 
it extended from the south corner of what is now Richmond 
Terrace (which occupies the site of its bowling green) 
to the north side of the present Horse Guards Parade. 
Its main buildings, containing the royal apartments, 
overlooked the river and actually abutted on it, part 
of this site being where Montagu House now stands ; 
while the famous Privy Garden impinged on what is 
now the wide thoroughfare and included the site of 
Gwydyr House. Then, the highway was less than half 
its present width, where it was entered at the north end 
by the well-known Holbein Gateway, opposite Dover 
House on the Park side, and on the south by the less 
ornate King Street Gate at the corner of Downing Street. 
That portion of the palace facing the Park, now occupied 
by the Treasury and other official buildings, contained 
the lodgings of a number of notable people attached to the 
Court in Charles II’s day, including those of the Dukes of 
Ormonde, Monmouth, Albemarle, and Richmond, as 
well as of Prince Rupert. In this portion also were the 
Tennis Court, and the Cockpit which later became the 
Treasury headquarters where the Privy Council held 
its meetings ; and around this were the apartments of the 
Duke of Albemarle, some of which stood on the site now 
famous as that of Nos. 10 and 11 Downing Street. The 
chief entrance to the Palace was on the east side of the 
street, practically opposite the present Horse Guards. 
It would be impossible within the scope of a short 
article to record with anything like completeness the 
royal and historic annals of Whitehall Palace, either as 
an ecclesiastical dwelling or as the London residence of 
many of our sovereigns. Otherwise one could trace its 
history in York Place under successive prelates, cul- 
minating in the magnificence of the See’s most notable 
one, who, having obtained a grant of Scotland Yard, 
proceeded to enlarge and beautify it as he had built and 
beautified Hampton Court. It was, indeed, Wolsey’s 
swan-song in splendid architectural efforts, for it was only 
in 1528 that the great hall of the palace was in course of 
construction, at which time the Cardinal was lodging in 
Durham Place, when, as we are told by a contemporary, 
he was ‘intending most sumptuously and gorgeously 
to repair and furnish the same.’ A year after that he 
Vol. 267.—No. 529. K 
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had fallen from power and was charging Cromwell to fling 


away ambition. 

- With Henry VIII, who died there, began those royal 
associations with the place which were to continue for 
nearly a century and a half. Hither Elizabeth’s dead 
body was brought from Richmond, and here her successor 
came from his northern kingdom to occupy it till his 
death. It was in his time—in 1608—that the Banqueting 
House was built, to be destroyed by fire eleven years 
later, when the present one, before which Charles I was 
executed on the snowy January day of 1649, was 
immediately begun under the auspices of Inigo Jones. 
It was in Whitehall that the Lord Protector, who appears 
to have lodged in the Cockpit, died amid the thunder of 
a terrible storm, on the anniversary of a day famous in 
his annals ; and in due course the palace was to receive 
the monarch, who then closed his long wanderings, with 
whom, mainly through the pages of Pepys and Evelyn, 
it is chiefly identified in our minds. 

It is, indeed, with Mr Pepys that, in imagination, we 
still can wander about that vast congeries of dwellings 
known as Whitehall Palace; can pace the long stone 
gallery which ran from the Bowling Green to the north | 
end of the Privy Garden which it overlooked, and where 
the diarist once saw, not without an expressed satis- 
faction, some of Lady Castlemaine’s garments hanging 
out to dry; can ascend those discreet back stairs to the 
Royal private apartments with the Killigrews and other 
intimate companions of, and purveyors to, the King’s 
pleasures ; or can walk sedately with more honourable 
men along the Matted Gallery, with its ceiling. painted 
by Holbein ; or the rded Gallery, which even Pepys 
was unable to penetrate ; or the Adam and Eve Gallery, 
so called from the picture by Mabuse hanging there and 
now to be seen among the pictorial treasures of Hampton 
Court. Here was the Drawing-room in which the Peers 
received Charles on that auspicious May 29 that saw his 
return to his kingdom, and here the apartments from 
which the Duchess of Portsmouth, her imperious reign 
at an end, wrenched such objects as she could carry away 
with her into quasi-oblivion. Everyone remembers 
Evelyn’s description of the place on a Sunday evening 
shortly before the death of the King, with the abundant 
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luxury and the dissoluteness which marked the era of 
the Merry Monarch; the Lord’s Anointed toying with 
his favourites what time an Italian boy was singing love- 
songs to the accompaniment of a guitar, and a group of 
courtiers were playing bassett round a table heaped with 
gold. In a fortnight, as the diarist pathetically remarks, 
all ‘ was in the dust.’ 

It was some thirteen years later that the palace itself 
was also in the dust, as the result of a fire which broke 
out on January 4, 1698, and which is said to have begun 
in Colonel Stanley’s lodgings (once those of the famous 
Duchess of Richmond, which, according to Evelyn, had 
been ‘ pulled down and rebuilt no less than three times 
to please her’), a servant having left some clothes to 
dry too near a charcoal fire. At that time the Palace had 
been deserted by Royalty, William III and Mary having 
betaken themselves to Lord Nottingham’s house at 
Kensington, and the fire spread to such an extent as 
to involve practically the whole of the vast building. 
Had the place suited the new monarch it would 
probably have been rebuilt, and, indeed, he had some 
thought of doing so, an architect named Weedon being 
commanded to make a model of Inigo Jones’s suggested 
reconstruction for this purpose. Even when leases were 
subsequently granted to various people who were anxious 
to erect houses on the site of the ruins, these leases con- 
tained clauses for the resumption of the Royal possession. 
Nothing, however, was done, and amid the various buildings 
that have overlaid the original structure, many of which 
in their turn have disappeared, there are few traces of 
the place which Wolsey made magnificent and at least 
eight of our rulers found adequate for their requirements. 
Chief among the remains is the fine vaulted chamber in 
what was known as Cromwell’s House ; but beyond this, 
little save fragments of the walls were left derelict from 
the holocaust. After the destruction of Whitehall Palace, 
a new era, architectural and social, began. Fine houses 
sprang up on its site the names of which indicate in many 
cases the noble owners who erected them, and many 
of which had their forecourts abutting on the main 
thoroughfare and their ample gardens stretching to the 
Thames. 

Without a comparative plan, showing the relation 
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between these structures and the outlines of the palace 
they replaced, it is a little difficult to visualise their varied 
situations; but later landmarks indicate the sites of 
some of the more important. Of these one of the out- 
standing was Richmond House, which occupied a position 
at the river end of what is now Richmond Terrace. The 
first duke began its erection in 1711. The second duke, 
twenty years afterwards, applied for another grant of 
vacant land lying between the new house and the river, 
and later still for a further lease, this time of houses 
belonging to Lord Middleton and Sir Philip Meadows. 
The reason for these new grants was that the duke was 
about to rebuild the old house from the designs of Lord 
Burlington—designs which, according to Walpole, resulted 
in an inconvenient abode remarkable for its exterior 
impressiveness rather than its internal comfort. If 
the more domestic arrangements were inadequate, the 
reception rooms, as is usual in the eighteenth-century 
houses of this character, must have been gorgeous 
enough, and it was here that those entertainments so 
long associated with the place, and of which such frequent 
mention is made in contemporary diaries and letters, 
took place. One of these entertainments is not only 
recorded with enthusiasm by Horace Walpole in 1749, 
but forms the subject of a curious engraving published 
in the following year: ‘ The night before last the Duke 
of Richmond gave a firework display,’ writes Horace. 

. You can’t conceive a prettier sight; the gardens 
filled with everybody of fashion... the King and 
Princess Emily were in their barge under the terrace, 
the river covered with boats, and the shores and adjacent 
houses with crowds.’ 

When the duke died soon after this event, his widow 
applied for and obtained a new lease of the place, which 
on her death became vested in her son, the third duke, 
famous as the opponent of Chatham. He it was who 
received a yet further extension of the lease and largely 
altered and improved Richmond House, at the same time 
acquiring two adjoining dwellings with their grounds, once 
part of the Privy Garden. These were allowed to remain, 
and the Duke probably purchased them in order to ex- 
clude undesirable neighbours, as some years later one was 
occupied by Lord George Lennox, and the other by Colonel 
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Lennox who in 1789 fought his notorious duel with the 
Duke of York. Under the third Duke the social activities 
of Richmond House suffered no abatement ; and in addi- 
tion a private playhouse was erected which, according to 
‘Peter Pindar’ was ‘a pretty nut-shell of a Theatre, 
fitted up for the convenience of ladies and gentlemen of 
quality who wish to expose themselves.’ The first 
play produced here, on April 16, 1787, was ‘ The Way to 
keep Him.’ Sir Joshua Reynolds was among the brilliant 
audience and Mrs Damer one of the players. So well 
established did this dramatic centre become that Walpole 
expected it to be permanent. But a still greater innova- 
tion was inaugurated by the duke in addition to his 
many lavish entertainments and his patronage of the 
theatre, for it was at Richmond House that he formed that 
fine collection of casts from the antique which he threw 
open, without distinction, to artists and students of art, 
offering silver medals as prizes for good work, and 
employing such men as Wilton and Cipriani as instructors 
to budding talent. 

In 1691 a disastrous fire almost gutted the mansion, 
but spared the sculpture gallery. The house was, 
however, rebuilt by Wyatt, who incorporated in the new 
structure the two dwellings once occupied by Lord George 
and Colonel Lennox. The fifth duke did not, however, 
care for the place, and in 1820 he sold his interest of 
twenty-one unexpired years in it to the Crown for 4,3001. 
Three years later it was pulled down and Richmond 
Terrace erected on its site. Next door to it was old 
Montagu House, the predecessor of the modern mansion 
which still stands, but which is before long to go in favour 
of the new Government offices. It occupied ground once 
leased to Lord Molesworth and Colonel Charles Churchill, 
which, in 1731, became vested in the second Duke of 
Montagu, who, obtaining fresh leases, proceeded to erect 
it. What this mansion looked like in 1825 can be seen 
by a drawing preserved in the British Museum. It 
was evidently commodious, but fell far short of the 
splendid palace which was to replace it, and it had one 
disadvantage, according to the Duke’s petition for a lease 
of the foreshore, for there ‘ quantityes of mudd and filth 
of all kinds collect and settle, to the great nuisance and 
damage of your memorialist, whose habitation is thereby 
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rendered, after all the expense he hath been at, very 
unwholesome.’ 

This duke’s successor, Lord Cardigan, created Duke 
of Montagu in 1766, died in 1790 leaving an only child, 
who became the wife of the third Duke of Buccleuch and 
fifth Duke of Queensberry, and her life interest in the 
house and grounds passed to Henry, Duke of Buccleuch. 
It was his son who, in 1858, erected the present house 
on the site of the old one, from the designs of William 
Burn. When the original house was destroyed the whole 
of the material was ground down to form the much 
needed foundations of the present one, and earth is 
said to have been brought from Scotland on which to 
erect the mansion. Exceptionally solid foundations were 
necessary, for in pre-Embankment days the river was 
even less under control than it is now, added to which two 
streams ran through by this spot from the ornamental 
water in St. James’s Park, the closing of which resulted, 
as it was, in some of the adjacent houses in Whitehall 
cracking badly. In those days the gardens of Montagu 
House reached to the water’s edge, and when, under com- 
pulsory powers, the Embankment was formed, the duke 
was so annoyed at this interference with his privacy 
that he left the house and never returned to it. 

Just to the north stood what was originally known 
as Pembroke, but later as Harrington, House (not to 
be confounded with the fine but reconstructed mansion 
of that name in Craig’s Court), and still later represented 
by No. 7 Whitehall Gardens. It was in 1717 that Lord 
Herbert, eldest son of the eighth Earl of Pembroke, the 
Curio of Pope’s ‘ Moral Essays,’ obtained a grant of the 
land then ‘ almost covered with heaps of rubbish, part 
of the ruins of the Palace,’ as the official report described 
it. It was he who erected the mansion in 1724 from the 
designs of Colin Campbell, who gives an elevation and 
ground plan of it in his ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus.’ Twenty 
years later, in applying for a fresh lease, Lord Pembroke 
desired that it should include ‘the portion of Queen Mary’s 
Terras which was used for pleasure and ornament to the 
said Queen’s lodgings.’ It was in the tenth earl’s time that 
the place, having become ruinous, was demolished and a 
more imposing one erected on its site. A series of new 
leases was applied for during succeeding years and granted, 
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and the house was occupied by the Herberts till the early 
part of the nineteenth century, when it was let on lease 
to the Earl of Harrington, who married Miss Maria Foote, 
the actress, in 1831. In those days theatricals were a 
feature here, as they had been at Richmond House in 
earlier days. It was in 1851 that the Crown took over 
the mansion for use as the office of the Inclosure and 
Tithe Commissioners, and more recently as the Board of 
Trade, when it appears to have been again known by its 
original name of Pembroke House. 

But perhaps of all the houses here that have dis- 
appeared, the most interesting architecturally was Car- 
rington, formerly Gower, House. This solid but out- 
wardly rather plain structure was one of the relatively 
few private dwellings designed by Sir William Chambers, 
and was built for the second Lord Gower some time between 
1764 and 1779. It arose on the site of some old buildings 
which had escaped the fire that destroyed Whitehall 
Palace. Its interior belied its not particularly impressive 
exterior, the Hall and Grand Staircase being specially 
beautiful. Lord Gower, who had been created Marquess 
of Stafford, died in 1803, and it was his successor who sold 
the place seven years later to Mr Robert Smith, who had 
been created Lord Carrington in 1796. When the lease 
expired in 1885, a suggestion was made to move the house 
bodily, after the American method, and Colonel Seddon, 
R.E., estimated the cost of doing so at 40007. Mr Glad- 
stone, who greatly admired the place, was in favour of the 
experiment being tried, which the initial cost of the 
structure, something between 40,0007. and 60,000/., 
would certainly have made worth while: but the scheme 
never materialised, and in 1886 the house was demolished. 
The late Lord Carrington (afterwards Marquess of 
Lincolnshire) once told me that he was ‘ evicted without 
compensation at six months’ notice,’ adding that ‘ the 
site for years remained a desolate disgrace to London— 
a striking example of the iniquity of the leasehold 
system.’ 

It is said that on the demolition of Carrington House 
there were found at the depth of some five or six feet, 
among various ancient relics, the remains of several clearly 
defined and well-made roads which must evidently have 
been formed long before the Palace buildings extended 
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over this area. To-day the site of the house is covered 
by the War Office. 

Another noble abode once stood on the north side of 
Montagu House. This was Portland House, the ground 
which it occupied having been leased for forty-two years 
to the first Earl of Portland, in 1696. In that lease the 
site is described as 
‘abutting westerly upon a passage called the Stone Gallery 
and adjoining southerly to other ground whereon certain 
buildings formerly stood, late consumed by fire, and then 
ruined, and a kitchen there of Algernon, Ear] of Essex, 
extending in that part from a place where the Stone Gallery 
was formerly . . . and easterly upon a yard or garden called 
**the Terras Walk.”’’ 


Portland House, judging from a plan preserved in the 
office of Woods and Forests, appears to have been a large 
and imposing structure, although when fresh leases were 
applied for, it was described simply as ‘a slight old 
building, part timber and part brick,’ the whole estimated 
at only 2007. a year. It was at various times used as a 
dower House occupied by the widows of its ducal owners. 
One of these, the relict of the first duke, seems to have 
been at cross-purposes with her neighbour, Lord Pembroke, 
the subject of a lengthy dispute being her right, or other- 
wise, to use ‘the Terras Walk,’ with the result that she 
surrendered her lease, and subsequently the house was 
divided into two, one occupied for a time by Captain 
Bentinck and the other by a Mr Stone. It was in 1805 
that the then duke sold his interest to the Crown, and 
although various buildings on the property were pulled 
down, the mansion itself remained, Stone’s portion 
becoming the property of Lady Exeter, to be followed by 
Sir Robert Peel who, in conjunction with a Mr Grant, 
having acquired Captain Bentinck’s portion, demolished 
the two, and erected three houses, completing Whitehall 
Terrace which had been projected by the Crown on the 
falling in or giving up of leases. It wasin No. 4 Whitehall 
Gardens that Sir Robert died tragically as the result of a 
fall from his horse in 1850, he having occupied it for just 
twenty-two years. Here he formed the fine collection 
of Dutch pictures now in the National Gallery. It was, 
too, at No. 2 that Mr Disraeli lived for some years from 
1873, and here wrote at least portions of ‘ Lothair.’ 
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The majority of the great houses which were on the 
east side of Whitehall had their gardens extending to the 
Thames, but one of them stood practically on its banks. 
This was Fife House, occupying the ground on which the 
river stairs of the Palace once stood, its actual site having 
been that of a house originally built, in 1685, by Patrick 
Lambe, one of Charles II’s cooks. In course of time the 
lease that had been granted by the Crown of this property 
became vested in Sir George Oxenden, who intended to 
erect a new house here. This he did not do, but he sold 
his leases to the Earl of Fife, who, in 1764, practically 
rebuilt Lambe’s old residence. Finding, however, that the 
foreshore at this point had become a sort of dumping- 
ground for all the refuse of the neighbourhood, he asked 
to be allowed to embank to low water and to convert 
the ground recovered from the river into an addition to 
his garden. For some reason, although he obtained a 
lease for this purpose, nothing was done till 1805. On 
Lord Fife’s death the house became the abode of Lord 
Liverpool, the Prime Minister, who as the result of a 
paralytic stroke in the library here, died in 1829, when 
his half-brother and heir succeeded him in the tenancy. 
On the death of the latter in 1851, the place passed to his 
son-in-law, George Savile Foljambe, who lived here till 
1860, in which year the property reverted to the Crown. 
It is interesting to remember, in view of Sir Robert Peel’s 
assemblage of works of art in Whitehall Gardens, that 
in Fife House Lord Liverpool also collected a sufficient 
number of fine pictures to make the generally sober 
Pennant enthusiastic. The house where they hung was 
pulled down in 1869, the old entrance gates being subse- 
quently set up at the late Duke of Fife’s residence at 
Sheen. Lord Fife, who erected the house, swore that 
if he lived in London he would do so on Scottish soil, and 
for this purpose gravel was brought from Doune to form 
the foundations. 

On the riverside of Whitehall, in addition to the 
specially outstanding mansions I have mentioned, there 
was once a number of others of less pretentious but 
individually interesting houses either no longer in 
existence or turned to alien uses: Cromwell House, and 
Holdernesse House known later as Michael Angelo 
Taylor’s house, Malmesbury House, and Lord Grantham’s 
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residence, all situated in what was formerly Whitehall 
Yard, where the Horse Guards Avenue and the War Office 
are now. Nor was the other side of the thoroughfare hardly 
less remarkable for this aristocratic residential atmosphere. 
Downing Street, now but a single row of Georgian houses 
in one of which so many Prime Ministers have lived both 
privately and officially, would require an article in itself 
were justice to be done to its innumerable memories 
and the notable people who have passed through the 
doorways of No. 10. There, happily, it still stands in a 
rapidly changing environment, recalling to the imaginative 
mind a whole panorama of British history. 

It so happens that here and there in Whitehall an 
old mansion has been permitted to survive because it 
has been found adaptable to official uses. One of these 
is Dover House, a place which has passed through as many 
vicissitudes as it has changes of name. It stands on the 
site of what in the Palace days were the apartments of 
the Duke of Ormonde, which, by the way, abutted on the 
west side of the Holbein Gateway. The first to acquire 
a lease of this site, in 1717, was Hugh Boscawen, Comp- 
troller of the Household. He had, in his official capacity, 
already been in occupation of the Ormonde lodgings, as 
well as of certain adjoining rooms formerly held by a 
Mr Van Huls, Clerk of the Robes to Queen Anne. 
Boscawen, having been created Viscount Falmouth in 
1720, was granted fresh leases of these apartments 
together with a piece of ground, now part of the Horse 
Guards Parade, a space then called the Tilt Yard. He 
died in 1734, when his widow acquired yet a further 
extension of the lease which, however, she disposed of 
shortly afterwards to Sir Matthew Featherstonehaugh, 
who rebuilt the house between 1754 and 1758 from the 
designs of James Paine. 

It was in 1787 that the lease of the house was sold to 
the Duke of York, who paid 12,600/. for it, and it was he 
who had the place reconstructed by the addition of a new 
Whitehall frontage, consisting of the Dome and Portico 
which are still a feature in the street, and a grand stair- 
case designed by Holland. Although the duke applied 
for, and obtained, a further lease of the place, he was not 
contented with it and having cast envious eyes on Lord 
Melbourne’s abode in Piccadilly, he exchanged Dover 
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House for it in 1792, his new home being now known 
to the world as Albany, while Dover House blossomed 
into Melbourne House. Here the future Prime Minister 
is said to have been born ; a fact only possible if his father 
had previously, as is quite probable, once rented the house 
from Lady Featherstonehaugh. On the death of the 
first Lord Melbourne, James Welbore Agar Ellis, subse- 
quently created Lord Dover, acquired the place, and its 
later name was due to this fact. On his death in 1864 
it passed to Lord Clifden, whose widow remained here 
till 1885, in which year the Government took it over and 
made it the headquarters of the Secretary for Scotland 
and other branches of the Civil Service. 

Another mansion, just to the south of Dover House, was 
Stanhope, or as it was afterwards called Dorset, House. 
A portion of its frontage, which still remains, stands on 
ground once occupied by the Duke of Monmouth’s lodgings 
or midway between Holbein Gateway and the King Street 
Gate. It would seem from a contemporary advertisement 
that Stanhope House was so called as early as the reign 
of Charles II. The place, however, did not belong to the 
Stanhopes till the year 1717 when a lease was granted in 
trust for the Rt Hon. James Stanhope, later to become 
a Viscount. Subsequently the place was sold to the 
Earl (later Duke) of Dorset who, if not actually rebuilding, 
certainly enlarged and otherwise improved, it. But in 
1808 it reverted to the Crown and was allotted to the use 
of the Treasury. 

There is only space barely to allude to two other 
important houses here; one known as Rochester, or as 
it was sometimes called Clarendon, House, and Walling- 
ford House. The former was so named after Laurence 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester, the second son of the great 
Clarendon, who was living here somewhere between 1679 
and 1686, in the former year becoming Lord Treasurer 
and thus having an official status here. Its exact position 
is rather vague, but is assumed to have been on the site 
of the Palace lodgings occupied by one Captain Cooke. 
Wallingford House, on the other hand, still exists, 
although in a much reconstructed, and architecturally 
entirely altered, condition, as the Admiralty. The original 
house was built in the reign of James I by Sir William 
Knollys, later created Viscount Wallingford. From the 
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Knollys it passed to the Duke of Buckingham, who used 
it as his private residence until he went to York House in 
the Strand. On his assassination his body was brought 
here to lie in state. Subsequently it became the home of 
the Earl of Peterborough, and from its roof Archbishop 
Usher saw Charles I led to execution. Here under Crom- 
well the general council of officers, known in consequence 
as the Wallingford House Party, was wont to assemble, 
while it was in the second Duke of Buckingham’s time 
(to whom it had reverted) the scene of the meetings of the 
Cabal ministry. In 1680 it was purchased by the Crown 
and converted into the Admiralty Office. It was not, 
however, till 1720 that the old house was pulled down 
and the present one, designed by Ripley, erected, the 
result being satirised by Pope and others. Forty years 
later Robert Adam masked its forecourt with the effective 
screen still happily existing. 

Once Sir Robert Peel asserted that the view + from the 
National Gallery was the finest in Europe. When he 
made that statement he was no doubt visualising not 
only the splendid vista down Whitehall, but was recalling 
the innumerable historic and personal memories with 
which that thoroughfare had been associated. To-day 
as one does so, the mind passes back from the present 
aspect of the street with its ranges of noble buildings—the 
Horse Guards, which Kent designed and Vardy com- 
pleted ; Gwydyr House, which Leverton designed; the 
Treasury buildings, from Barry’s hands; and the War 
Office and other official structures of our own time, to 
earlier days, when splendid private palaces stood here ; 
then to the old rambling Palace itself, with Inigo Jones’s 
incomparable fragment of a vaster conception; to that 
wintry morning when a king was done to death here, and 
back into the past of a gorgeous monarch and his more 
gorgeous Cardinal-Minister, to the remote time when the 
place was one apart from the city itself, and great eccle- 
siastics and at least one outstanding figure alone dared to 
live in its unprotected area. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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1. Magna Britannia, by John Coatman. Cape, 1936. 
2. The Grotius Society Publications : 
(a) Sully’s Grand Design of Henry IV. Edited by 
D.O 


. Ogg. 
(6) Saint-Pierre: Projet de Paix Perpetuelle. Trans- 
lated and edited by H. Hale Bellot. 
(c) Jeremy Bentham: Plan for a Universal and Per- 
petual Peace. Edited by G. G. Phillimore. 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1921, &c. 
3. The Confederation of Europe. By W. Alison Phillips. 
Longmans, 1914. 
4. The League Council in Action. By T. P. Conwell- 
Evans. Oxford University Press, 1929. 
5. The Problem of the Twentieth Century. By Lord 
Davies. Benn, 1930. 
6. The Covenant of the League of Nations. H.M.S.O. 
(Cmd. p. 151), Mise. No. 3, 1919. 


EUROPEAN statesmanship is confronted to-day by a 
twofold problem. On the one hand, each of the twenty- 
eight Sovereign States into which Europe has been 
exhaustively parcelled out is on its own account deeply 
concerned for its own security external and internal, for 
the defence of its soil and its economic stability, for the 
integrity of its frontiers or their redefinition. On the 
other hand, Europe at large, nay, the whole world, having 
fondly imagined that the World War would pave the 
way for perpetual peace, is now apprehensive lest that 
war should prove to be only the prelude to a series of 
conflicts in which civilisation itself must perish. Both 
these problems are relatively modern. Neither emerged 
until the sixteenth century. The Roman Empire for 
some centuries imposed peace on half the world. When 
the Empire fell it bequeathed to Europe the idea of 
unity. That idea was sustained and in some degree 
embodied in the Holy Roman Empire, and much more 
effectively in the Catholic Church. Pope and Emperor 
occupied, according to medizval theory, a joint throne. 
The occupation was not too comfortable: the two 
potentates were more often rivals than partners. Never- 
theless, for a thousand years after the fall of the Augustan 
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Empire, the idea of unity was, however flimsily, pre- 
served. If the Roman Curia did not actually provide an 
appellate tribunal for the world, the Pope did call to 
account the proudest of Sovereign Princes, and they were 
not invariably recalcitrant. Even Kings of England, 
though least amenable to Papal jurisdiction, sometimes 
submitted to the decrees of the Papal Curia. 

The exercise of cecumenical authority was, throughout 
the Middle Ages, greatly facilitated by the condition of 
the Continent. Europe did not then consist of a congeries 
of self-conscious Nation-States, but, for the most part, 
of relatively insignificant Principalities, owning immediate 
allegiance to a feudal Lord, and not yet assembled in 
imposing. and highly centralised monarchies. England 
was, in respect of national unity, exceptionally pre- 
cocious. The only semblance of unity in France was the 
memory of the Roman Imperial status of the Gallic 
Provinces. A King at Paris could exact little authority 
over a Duke of Burgundy, a Duke of Brittany, a Count 
of Flanders, least of all over a Duke of Normandy who 
was also King of England. Spain consisted of a collection 
of small kingdoms, Castile, Aragon, Leon, Navarre, and 
so on; the most powerful of them being the Moorish 
kingdom of Granada. Italy remained until late in the 
nineteenth century a mere geographical expression. 
Germany achieved unity under the Hohenzollern King 
of Prussia, only in the same year that Victor Emmanuel 
established the Italian capital in Rome (1871). More 
closely associated even than Italy with the Holy Roman 
Empire, Germany had indeed a king, but any substantial 
power he exercised was derived not from his position as 
Roman Emperor or German King, but from his own 
hereditary dominions. For more than five centuries the 
Habsburgs bore, almost without break, the Imperial 
title ; but it was as Archdukes of Austria and its depen- 
dencies, as Kings of Hungary and Kings of Bohemia, 
that they exercised so great an influence on European 
politics. In Germany, sovereignty was virtually vested 
in territorial princes great and small: in more than three 
hundred electors, archi-episcopal and secular, in dukes 
and landgraves, and the rest. 

Only in the sixteenth century did Europe assume 
something of its modern shape; and only then did the 
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problem with which this article is concerned emerge. 
The French Monarchy absorbed the feudal Principalities 
and, under the strong Kings of the House of Capet, 
established a highly centralised and self-conscious Nation- 
State. The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella and the 
final expulsion of the Moors were the determining factors 
in the evolution of Spain as a Nation-State. The first 
King of Spain was Charles I—better known to Europe as 
the Emperor Charles V. The first ‘international’ war 
resulted from the rivalry of these two Nation-States. It 
broke out in 1494 and was not concluded until, in 1713, 
Louis XIV realised his ambition and put a Bourbon Prince 
on the throne of Spain. Other Continental countries 
followed in the wake of France and Spain, until by the 
end of the nineteenth century, Europe was exhaustively 
parcelled-out among a large number of Nation-States, 
each completely independent and sovereign. Many other 
factors contributed to this development—notably all those 
which are conveniently comprehended and partially con- 
cealed under the easy label of ‘ The Renaissance and the 
Reformation.’ The Renaissance undeniably liberated 
forces and stimulated activities inimical to world-unity : 
the Reformation finally destroyed the cecumenical juris- 
diction of the Papacy: the rise of National Churches 
accentuated the tendency towards the development of 
National Monarchies. 

Some writers are quick to discern in the Protestant 
Reformation of the sixteenth century the roots of the 
anarchy which now prevails. The Treaty of Westphalia 
marks, by general consent, the close of the period of the 
Reformation, of the religious wars in which for a full 
century Europe in general, and Germany in particular, 
had been involved. That Treaty, wrote the late Father 
Barrv, ‘ dissolved Medizval Europe into its parts... 
The things which [in 1648] stereotyped itself in the world’s 
history was a world’s catastrophe—the break-up of 
Christendom.’* That is a perfectly natural view for an 
eminent Roman Catholic historian to take, and, if not 
the whole truth, it is, so far as it goes, indisputably 
true. Not dissimilar was the view of the late Mr Lowes 
Dickenson : 


*< The World’s Debate,’ pp. 3, 17. 
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‘There was a time,’ he wrote, ‘when the whole civilised 
world of the West lay at peace under a single ruler . . . and 
that great achievement of the Roman Empire left, when it 
sank, a sunset glow over the Middle Ages . . . One Church, 
one Empire, was the ideal of Charlemagne, of Otto, of Barba- 
rossa, of Hildebrand, of Thomas Aquinas, of Dante. The 
forces struggling against that ideal were the enemy to be 
defeated. They won. And thought, always parasitic on 
action, endorsed the victory.’* 


We must, parenthetically, avoid the inference s 
by these passages that ‘ peace’ prevailed throughout the 
Middle Ages. There were, it is true, no ‘ international 
wars,’ for the simple reason that there were no nations. 
But there was plenty of fighting. ‘ War’ occupied a 
far larger space in the horizon of men in the Middle Ages 
than it does now. The wars were, indeed, ‘ private’ 
and ‘local’; but fighting was almost perpetual. The 
*‘ sunset glow ’ was not the tranquillity of even-tide. 

When all is said, however, it remains true that the 
problem of international relations, as presented to the 
world to-day, is the product of factors which were not 
operative before the sixteenth century, before the creation 
of conditions, or the liberation of forces, coincident with 
the ‘ era of the Renaissance and the Reformation.’ But 
no sooner was the international problem set than thought- 
ful men began the search for a solution. Projects of 
Perpetual Peace followed hard upon the heels of perpetual 
war. Of these ‘ Projects’ the first to attract widespread 
attention was the ‘Great Design’ attributed by the 
Duc de Sully to his master Henry IV. The ‘ Great 
Design,’ even assuming it to be Henry IV’s, was not the 
first Plan for Peace. The Italy of the fourteenth century 
with its inter-city wars, anticipated in miniature the 
Europe of later ages. Dante, weary of the endless 
strife, conscious that as a peace-maker the Papacy had 
hopelessly failed, looked for salvation to a revival of the 
World-Empire of Rome in the person of a German Prince. 
To such a Prince the ‘ De Monarchia ’ was an appeal. The 
Ghibellines were, however, as powerless as the Guelphs to 
restore peace to a distracted Italy. More’s Utopia 
(1515) contained a powerful argument, couched in the 
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form of satire, against the folly of war; but more de- 
finitely belonging to the catalogue of Peace literature was 
William Postel’s ‘ The Concord of the World’ published 
in 1543. Postel (1510-1581) was a French scholar of 
vast erudition, if unstable mental equilibrium. Mystical 
in outlook and gravely perturbed by the collapse of the 
medizeval order, Postel was assured that God would not 
fail to fulfil Himself in a manifestation of Divine unity 
on earth. But the fulfilment demanded an agent whom 
Postel, after prolonged search, discovered in the King of 
France! Consequently ‘The Concord of the World’ 
was followed (1551) by ‘ Reasons for a Universal 
Monarchy.’ That work established Postel’s claim to be 
regarded, in Sir Geoffrey Butler’s judgment, as one of the 
earliest and most important exponents of the view that 
the best hope of international comity lay in the rise of a 
preponderating Power. Thus Postel was in accord with 
Dante on the one hand and on the other with the German 
historian who in 1914 anticipated the advent of World- 
Peace by the triumph of the sword. But Postel would 
have put the unifying sword in the hands of the French 
King, Dante would have entrusted it to a Hohenstaufen 
Emperor. Professor Karl Lamprecht naturally believed 
that it could only be effectively wielded by the Hohen- 
zollern. ‘ After bloody victories the world,’ so he 
promised in August, 1914, ‘will be healed by being 
Germanised.’ So much for the solution anticipated from 
the rise of a preponderating Power. 

From the seventeenth century onwards, the principle 
of the Federation was preferred to that of Imperialism as 
a solvent of the international problem. The scheme 
propounded in Emeric Crucé’s ‘ Le Nouveau Cynée’ (1623) 
provided for a Council of Ambassadors sitting permanently 
in some central place, preferably Venice. The ambas- 
sadors would be ‘trustees and hostages of the public 
peace, and, the better to authorise it all their Sovereigns 
were to swear to hold as inviolable whatever was ordained 
by the majority of votes in the Assembly of Ambassadors, ~ 
and to oppose with arms those who wished to oppose their 
decree.’ The Duc de Sully was actually writing his 
‘Memoirs’ at the moment when ‘ Le Nouveau Cynée’ 
was published, and it is, therefore, tempting to surmise 
that Sully in devising his own plan was indebted to Crucé. 
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That Hugo Grotius was indebted to him is almost certain. 
For the great Dutch jurist escaped from Holland and 
took refuge in Paris in 1621 and in Paris his ‘ De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis’ was written (1625). Grotius did not pro- 
pound a Project of Peace, but he was the founder of the 
science of International Law which provides the basis 
upon which all such projects must ultimately rest. 
Contract was the ladder by which, so Grotius held, man 
had climbed out of the stile of nature. Thomas Hobbes 
based his Theory of the State upon the same principle. 
The argument of the ‘ Leviathan ’ (1651) was in complete 
accord with that of Grotius’s great work, though Grotius 
attacked the problem from the side of law, Hobbes from 
that of philosophy. 

William Penn was neither a jurist nor technically a 
philosopher. It was philanthropy pure and simple that 
led him to found his settlement on the Delaware river ; 
it was in the hope of contributing to the ending of war 
that this eminent member of the Society of Friends 
published in 1693 his ‘ Essay towardsthe Present and Future 
Peace of Europe by the Establishment of a European 
Dyet Parliament or Estates.’ The scheme was based 
upon lines which have now been familiarised by repeti- 
tion, but were (unless perchance Penn had picked up any 
hints from Crucé or Sully) in his day original. All the 
sovereigns of Europe were to send Deputies to an Imperial 
or Sovereign Dyet to which all disputes, not previously 
settled by direct negotiation, were to be submitted. If 
any sovereign refused so to submit a dispute, or to abide 
by the award, or sought a remedy by arms, all the rest 
of the federated States were to ‘compel the submission 
and performance of the sentence with damages to the 
suffering party and charges to the Sovereignties that 
obliged the submission.’ Voting was to be by ballot, 
but no abstention was to be permitted and for all decisions 
a three-fourths affirmative vote was to be required. 
* To be sure,’ added Penn, ‘ Europe would quickly obtain 
the so much desired and needed peace... no Sov- 
ereignty in Europe having the power and therefore cannot 
show the will to dispute the conclusion ; and consequently 
peace would be procured and continued in Europe.’ It 
is noticeable that Penn, Quaker though he was, did not 
shrink from the logical conclusion of his argument. 
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‘Covenants without the sword,’ said Hobbes, ‘ are but 
words.’ Penn regretfully concurred. Man had not yet 
reached that stage of development when it was possible 
to dispense with a police foree—municipal or international. 

Penn’s conclusions were supported by his friend and 
co-religionist John Bellers, who in 1710 published ‘ Some 
Reasons for a European State.’ Three years later there 
was published at Utrecht the most elaborate, perhaps the 
most important of all the theoretical plans for the or- 
ganisation of peace: the ‘ Projet de Paix Perpetuelle.’ 
The author, Charles Francois Irénée Castel de Saint- 
Pierre, was secretary to one of the French delegates to 
the Utrecht Conference, which brought to a close the 
half century of Louis XIV’s Wars. Saint-Pierre’s treatise 
in the final form (1729) was avowedly based on the ‘ Grand 
Dessein’ ‘inventé par le roi Henri le Grand, approuvé 
par la reine Elisabeth, par le roi Jacques, son successeur, 
par lez républiques et par divers autres potentats.’ 
This ascription raises an intriguing question. Not until 
1745 was the ‘ Great Design,’ as we now have it in Chapter 
XXX of Sully’s ‘Memoirs,’ published by the Abbé de 
l’Ecluse des Loges. Yet Saint-Pierre was evidently 
well-acquainted with the main outlines of the ‘ Design’ 
and accepted it at the face value put upon it by Sully 
or his earlier editors. But these critical questions, 
though interesting, cannot be pursued. We must, like 
following Saint-Pierre, treat the ‘ Great Design’ as the 
authentic product of the mind, if not of Henry IV or 
Queen Elizabeth, at least of the Duc de Sully. 


The ‘ Great Design’ is of outstanding importance for two 
reasons : whatever its parentage it testifies to the anxiety 
felt by the best minds of the seventeenth century to find 
a solution for the new problem of international relations ; 
it also supplies the foundation on which all subsequent 
Projects have been built. For the wars which had 
devastated Europe during the preceding century two 
passions were mainly responsible: religion and national 
ambition. These must be eliminated. The ecclesiastical 
position was, by the middle of the seventeenth century, 
fairly stabilised. The new order must be based on a 
recognition of the fact that henceforward Europe was 
divided between Catholicism, Lutheranism, and Cal- 
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vinism. Politically, it was to be re-partitioned into 
fifteen States, equal in status and not too unequal in 
territory. These States—hereditary kingships, elective 
kingships, and republics alike—were to be brought to- 
gether in a single Federation and to contribute their 
predetermined quotas—in infantry, horse, guns, and 
ships—to a common defence scheme. The combined 
force was to be equipped and maintained at the expense 
of the Federation, each constituent State contributing 
according to its means. 

The government of the Federation was to be vested 
in a General Council or Senate modelled on the Amphic- 
tyonic Council of Ancient Greece. It was to consist of 
some sixty-six plenipotentiaries triennially nominated or 
elected by the Constituent States—four each by the 
Emperor (who was to be the Chief Magistrate of the 
Federation), the Pope, the Kings of France, England, 
Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Lombardy (erected 
into a Kingdom for the House of Savoy), and the Venetian 
Republic. The rest of the States were to have two dele- 
gates apiece. Turkey and Muscovy, as being really 
Asiatic, were to be excluded from the Federation of 
Europe. The Senate was to be in permanent session, to 
legislate for the Federation, to keep its members to their 
mutual engagements, and to ‘ pacify the quarrels, and 
clear up and determine all the civil, political and religious 
affairs of Europe.’ Peace, the ‘ Design’ insisted, can 
only be founded on justice. Consequently the peace- 
plan is preceded by a territorial readjustment designed to 
give some measure of equality to the constituent States, 
and to define for all time their respective frontiers. 
Sully maintained that the scheme was ‘in no wise 
chimerical,’ asserted (mendaciously) that it was approved 
by Queen Elizabeth, the more so since she recognised 
that ‘the Britannic Isles ... had never experienced 
any great misfortunes except when their Sovereigns had 
meddled in affairs outside their own little continent,’ 
and declared that he had no misgivings as to Henry IV’s 
ability to convince his brother sovereigns of the utility and 
feasibility of the Great Design. 

Upon the foundations laid down by Sully the Abbé 
de Saint-Pierre built his ‘ Project.’ Modestly, albeit 
shrewdly, Saint-Pierre declared that his own scheme was 
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merely an elucidation of the ‘ Design’ attributed by 
Sully to his master. In its main outline it was: the 
Senate, however, was to be located at Utrecht, each 
State was to have equal representation in it, and all 
decisions were to be reached by a three-fourths majority. 
Like Sully, Saint-Pierre recognised that if the League was 
to function effectively for the preservation of peace or the 
punishment of a transgressor, it must have at its disposal 
a force sufficient to compel obedience to the decrees of 
the Permanent Tribunal which he proposed to set up. 
The army of the League was to be placed under the 
command of a generalissimo, who was to be appointed 
by the Senate and not to be a member of any ruling 
family. In peace-time the armies of the most powerful 
States were not to exceed those of the less powerful 
Confederates—viz. 6,000 men. 

The ‘ Project’ of Saint-Pierre offered, like all other 
Projects, an easy target for the shafts of satire. ‘The 
Abbé de St Pierre,’ wrote Frederick the Great, ‘ has sent 
me an excellent treatise on the means of restoring peace 
to all Europe, and on the manner of preserving it con- 
tinually. The thing is exceedingly practicable; nor 
is anything wanting for its accomplishment except the 
consent of all Europe and some other such trifles.’ 
‘Admirable,’ was the comment of Cardinal Fleury, 
‘save for one omission; I find no provision for sending 
missionaries to convert the hearts of princes.’ Cynical as 
these comments were, they pierced to the heart of the 
problem. No scheme, however cunningly devised, can 
function effectively unless there has been, among princes 
and peoples, a real change of heart. When that change 
has taken place, elaborate machinery may prove to be 
superfluous. Meanwhile, it is difficult to escape from 
the dilemma of Hobbes: ‘Covenants without the sword 
are but words.’ 


The century that followed on the publication of the 
‘Project’ of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre was, like the 
century that preceded it, a period of almost continuous 
war. And in the eighteenth century the area of fighting 
was greatly extended. The ‘Second Hundred Years’ 
War’ between England and France was fought out on 
three Continents. But that fact only gave added point 
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to the lucubrations of the peace-makers, drawn, in the 
eighteenth century, exclusively from the ranks of the 
philosophers. 

Three of their treatises demand some notice. Of 
these the first was Rousseau’s ‘ Paix Perpetuelle,’ pub- 
lished in 1761 at Amsterdam. Rousseau was slightly 
acquainted with Saint-Pierre, and was quick to perceive 
the importance of his ‘ Project.’ But recognising that 
it was too chaotic in arrangement and too prolix and 
cumbrous in style to make any wide appeal, he obtained 
permission to edit it. It is, then, in Rousseau’s ‘edition’ 
that Saint-Pierre’s ideas may be least painfully studied. 
Avowedly an abstract it is in reality much more, and on 
its own account Rousseau’s treatise will well repay 
perusal. In style he never wrote anything more brilliant. 
The skeleton is Saint-Pierre’s: the flesh and blood are 
supplied with incomparable skill by Rousseau. Only 
lengthy quotation could do justice to the style; as 
regards the matter, an abstract of an abstract would be 
as dull as it is otiose. Rousseau, however, prefaced the 
main argument with a brilliant introduction and appended 
to it his own conclusion. The conclusion is disquieting. 
If, says Rousseau, St Pierre’s plan has not been adopted 
it is not because it was not a good one: it was too good, 
but it could only have been carried into execution by 
‘violent means, which would have staggered humanity. 
. . . There is no prospect,’ he added, ‘of federative 
leagues being established otherwise than by revolutions, 
and on this assumption which of us would venture to say 
whether this European league is more to be desired or 
feared ? It might perhaps do more harm fout d’un coup, 
than it could prevent for centuries.’ 

After Rousseau, Bentham. It was on the eve of the 
outbreak of the French Revolution that Jeremy Bentham 
published his ‘ Principles of International Law.’ Of the 
four essays the third is entitled: ‘ War considered in 
respect of its Causes and Consequences’; the fourth 
is ‘A Plea for an Universal and Perpetual Peace.’ 
Bentham’s internationalism was of a piece with his general 
theory of utility. The legislator must aim at ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ and the 
‘ greatest number’ cannot be fewer than all the peoples 
of the habitable globe. What could be more detrimental 
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to the common interests of mankind than war? What 
was better calculated to promote them than universal 
and perpetual peace ? 

Supplementary to these two Essays was a third 
*Emancipate Your Colonies’ (1793). The adjuration, 
being addressed to the National Convention of France, 
was not of much significance at the moment, since all the 
French Colonies were presently swept up by the British 
Navy. Addressed to England it was a very different 
matter. But to Bentham’s Peace Plan the voluntary 
surrender of all colonies was fundamental. He believed, 
and insistently proclaimed that it was definitely against 
the interests alike of Great Britain and of her overseas 
possessions to retain any Colonies or Dependencies. 
‘Divest yourself of them and you need apprehend no 
injury from any nation on earth. You may then with 
safety disband your army, and your navy also, except 
for a few ships to protect your commerce against pirates!’ 
Having thus, as he supposed, swept away the chief 
impediment to international unity, Bentham proposed 
positively to promote it by three expedients: an Inter- 
national Tribunal, but without any coercive power to 
enforce its decrees; a common Legislature or Diet 
which should place under the ban of Europe any State 
which refused obedience to its decrees; and, finally, the 
prohibition of secret diplomacy. Bentham exercised, 
needless to say, an immense influence upon English 
jurisprudence and upon the practical policy of the Man- 
chester School. Meanwhile, an echo to Bentham’s voice 
came from Germany, when, in 1795, Immanuel Kant 
published his famous ‘Essay on Perpetual Peace.’ 
Though confessing himself ‘a mere pedant’ Kant, unlike 
Rousseau, was under no illusion as to a golden age of 
peace from which the world had progressively degenerated. 
On the contrary, man could escape from the primitive 
state of war only by establishing peace. Following 
Hobbes, he insisted that peace must be established by 
mutual contract. To achieve this end Kant lays down 
three ‘ definitive articles of Perpetual Peace.’ Im brief, 
while repudiating the idea of a Super-State, he insists that 
the only alternative to anarchy and war is a Federation of 
Free States. But he would proceed gradually towards 
this end, beginning with such a Commonwealth (if we 
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translate his language into modern terms) as that of the 
British Nations, which might gradually bring into union 
with itself other self-governing States. For the rest, 
there should be no standing armies, no annexations, no 
external loans, no interference in the domestic politics of 
neighbours. 

From the theory of Kant we may pass abruptly to 
the first practical attempt to establish international 
harmony. The idea emanated from the impressionable 
heart of the Tsar Alexander. Profoundly impressed by 
the wretched plight of Europe after twenty-five years of 
continuous fighting, and greatly influenced by the evan- 
gelical precepts of Madame de Kriidener, the Tsar pro- 
pounded in 1815 his project of a Holy Alliance. The 
Sovereigns of Europe were to agree to accept as the basis 
of their policy, domestic and external, ‘the sublime 
truths taught by the holy religion of the Divine Saviour 
of Mankind.’ The three original members of this Holy 
alliance, the Tsar, the Emperor of Austria, and the King 
of Prussia, ‘ considering themselves all as members of 
one and the same Christian nation’ resolved to ‘ remain 
‘united by the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity,’ 
and they assured all Powers avowing similar principles 
that they would be received ‘ with equal ardour and 
affection into this Holy Alliance.’ The Prince Regent of 
England expressed his entire concurrence in the exalted 
sentiments of the Tsar and his Holy Allies ; but expressed 
his regret that the English Constitution did not permit 
him, as a Constitutional ruler, to associate himself 
with the Continental autocrats. But most of the 
other ‘ Christian’ Princes subsequently adhered to the 
Alliance. 

The Holy Alliance has been somewhat hardly judged 
by historians. Nor were contemporary statesmen much 
more favourable. Metternich regarded the whole trans- 
action with cynical contempt, though he subsequently 
utilised the machinery of the Alliance to promote his own 
reactionary ends. Castlereagh, though not less anxious | 
than the Tsar to maintain the Concert of Europe, regarded | 
the Holy Alliance as ‘a sublime piece of mysticism and 
nonsense,’ and had grave doubts as to the sanity of | 
the Tsar. Canning was more suspicious of his sincerity | 
—unjustly. . The Tsar, though emotional and unbalanced, 
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was perfectly sincere, and deserves to be remembered as 
the first ruler to give practical effect to a Peace-Plan. 

The scheme miscarried ; not, we must hope, because 
it was based on principles inapplicable to mundane 
government, but because it was prostituted to serve an 
improper purpose. Corruptio optimi pessima. The Holy 
Alliance foundered on the rock of intervention. Sublime 
truths were cynically perverted to the maintenance of 
autocracy. Castlereagh did his utmost to keep in being, 
by his Quadruple Treaty (1815) the alliance which he had 
laboriously cemented in the Treaty of Chaumont (1814). 
But the determination of his allies to suppress every 
liberal movement in Continental Europe evoked from 
him a strong protest against the Circular they issued from 
Troppau, and led at Verona to the break-up of the Concert. 
England, as Castlereagh said, stood pledged to maintain 
the territorial settlement of 1815, but refused to interfere 
in the domestic concerns of her neighbours. The difficulty 
is, of course, to discriminate between ‘ domestic’ and 
‘external’ affairs. The one may easily react upon and 
blend into the other. The difficulty proved fatal to the 
Holy Alliance; it has never been solved, and may 
yet prove a stumbling-block in the path of collective 
action, however benevolently inspired. Between the 
breakdown of the Holy Alliance and the birth of the 
League of Nations just a century elapsed. The interval 
was remarkable for the rapid if discontinuous progress 
of an organised peace-movement. 

The first Peace Society was established in England in 
1816, and before 1914 no fewer than one hundred and 
sixty similar Societies had been established in Europe and 
North America. Until the forties the Peace Movement . 
was primarily religious, being inspired and directed almost 
exclusively by the Society of Friends. During the next 
twenty years it was powerfully supported, from a some- 
what different angle, by Cobden and the Free Traders. 
The disciples of the Manchester School were not mere 
materialists. To many, perhaps most, of them, Free 
Trade was a means to an end, and the end was the breaking 
down of all barriers between nation and nation and the 
establishment of peace on earth. They believed with 
Bentham that Colonies contributed nothing to national 
wealth and were an active source of international ill-will. 
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That the Colonies should be encouraged to declare their 
independence as soon as they were strong enough to 
stand alone was the declared and unquestioned policy of 
the Colonial Office for half a century. The Great Exhibi- 
tions of 1851 and 1862 marked the apotheosis of the 
Manchester School; they sealed the alliance between the 
religious pacificists and the Free Traders. To both sections 
of the Peace-Movement Tennyson’s famous adjuration 
was addressed. Philosophers and ‘ The wise who think, 
the wise who reign’ were ‘ From growing Commerce [to] 
loose her latest chain,’ at the same time ‘ Breaking their 
mailed fleets and armed towers.’ When at last ‘the 
battle flags were furled ’ in the Parliament of man : 


‘There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm 
in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.’ 


The dream faded: the hope was premature. In the year 
of the Second Exhibition Bismarck was called to power 
in Prussia, and in the next ten years he made Germany by 
his ‘ policy of blood and iron.’ In the new Germany 
militarism and high Protection went hand in hand. 
But the peace-makers did not slacken their efforts, and 
those efforts were to some extent rewarded by the rapid 
extension of the practice of international arbitration. 
By referring to arbitration the dispute with the United 
States about the ‘ Alabama’ Great Britain offered a 
shining example to the world. The Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907, if they did nothing to promote dis- 
armament, did advertise the principle and systematise 
the machinery of arbitration. But the comment of an © 
American historian is painfully apposite: ‘ During the 
whole period from 1870 to 1914 the European peoples 
were ceaselessly professing love for their neighbours and 
for humanity, and they were also as ceaselessly preparing 
for war.’ That is a terse and true summary of the 
situation. 

In 1914 the War came; and its cessation was followed, 
like all the great wars since the sixteenth century, by yet 
another Project of Peace. But the Covenant of the 
League of Nations differs from all its predecessors (except 
the Holy Alliance) in this: it is not merely a project, it 
has issued in a practical experiment of high significance. 
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In some features—as regards the Assembly and Council, 
for instance—the Covenant closely resembles the 
earlier Projects; in one respect, at least, it falls 
behind them. Though it contemplates the possibility 
of war to enforce its decrees (Art. XVI), it provides for 
no permanent international Defence Force. In other 
respects it is entirely original. Notably in three. By 
general consent the most important cog in its machinery 
—albeit an expensive one—is the Permanent Secretariat, 
which has built up an exceedingly efficient international 
Civil Service. The reference to Labour conditions is 
also novel. Article XXIII has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the International Labour Office. That Office, 
though not technically part of the League machinery, 
derives its charter from the Preamble of the Peace Treaties, 
and now forms a very elaborate organisation. It has 
collected and circulated (but again at great expense) a 
mass of valuable statistics, and has done in other directions 
some useful work, but in its main task of bringing up 
labour conditions throughout the world to the highest— 
let us bluntly say the English—standard, it has failed 
to fulfil expectations. Its main importance, as Sir 
John Fischer Williams cautiously put it in 1934, ‘lies 
perhaps rather in the possibilities of the future than in the 
actual results reached hitherto.’ 

The establishment of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, ordered by Article XIV of the Covenant, 
will probably be regarded as the greatest practical achieve- 
ment of the League. Looked at as a whole the record of 
the League during a life of fifteen years has been one of 
mingled success and failure. In some thirty minor 
though not unimportant cases it has adjusted disputes 
and in a few cases has averted war. But in the cases of 
two of its most powerful members it has lamentably 
failed either to restrain them from embarking upon war, 
or in any way to influence the conduct of war or the 
terms imposed upon the victims. Not less complete has 
been the failure of the League to effect any limitation of 
armaments or to promote economic cooperation. On the 
other hand the experiment of Colonial Mandates has 
worked, on the whole, smoothly. 

That experiment is, however, less novel, in fact if not in 
form, than its sponsors would, in 1919, have liked to believe. 
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Ever since the loss of her first Colonial Empire Great 
Britain has regarded herself as trustee for the well-being 
of all the backward races she governs, and as trustee for 
the whole world of the material resources in which many 
of her Colonies are so rich. That is the leading theme of 
Lord Lugard’s fine work, ‘The Dual Mandate’; and 
no one who impartially studies the facts can deny that 
the Colonial policy of Great Britain, mandate or no 
mandate, has been both generous and enlightened. That 
fact adds emphasis to the argument maintained by Mr 
Coatman in a recently published book. ‘Magna Britannia’ 
is the most remarkable work, in the literature of the 
subject, published since Seeley’s famous ‘ Expansion of 
England,’ which first fascinated the world in 1884. Mr 
Coatman writes from a very different angle to that of Sir 
John Seeley. He vehemently repudiates the Federa- 
tionist idea for which Seeley supplied so solid a substratum 
of historical fact. -Yet ‘Magna Britannia’ is a work of 
not less striking originality, of equally lofty idealism, 
of still wider vision, and is not less penetrated by the 
spirit of genuine, if modest, Imperialism. Mr Coatman 
is no vulgar flag-waver, but his book contains many 
passages which should warm the heart of any sane 
patriot. Lack of space—and that only—forbids illus- | 
trative quotation, but the main argument can be briefly | 
stated. For a model of organisation for the world- 
society of the future we must look, not to the League of 
Nations, which is only a gigantic piece of machinery (and 
not too effective as that), but to the British Empire, 
which is a living organism, ‘the greatest achievement 
hitherto recorded in human organisation.’ The essence 
of the British Commonwealth, Mr Coatman characteris- 
tically concludes, is ‘freedom in association.’ There are 
indeed various ‘ rudimentary institutions—the Imperial 
Conference, and the different ‘‘ All-Empire ’’ committees 
for specific purposes, for example. . . . But they do not 
make the Commonwealth any more than the buildings at 
Westminster make our Parliament. They exist because 
the Commonwealth exists, and they grow and change and 
develop with the corresponding metabolism of the Com- 
monwealth from which they derive their existence.’ 
World conditions are to-day chaotic: ‘we wait for 
light but behold obscurity ; for brightness but we walk 
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in darkness.’ Yet in the prevailing darkness there is a 
gleam of hope. Projects and plans have not materia- 
lised. The great experiment has disappointed generous 
hopes. Yet is there a possibility of 


* Something kindlier, higher, holier—all for each, and each for 


Earth at last a warless world, a single voice, a single 


tongue,... , 


If so, what English-speaking citizen can doubt whose 
the tongue will be ? 
J. A. R. MARRIoTT. 
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Iraq from Mandate to Independ- 
ence. Ernest Main. 

The Making of Modern Irak. 
Henry A. Foster. 

History of Germany. 
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The Social System of the Zulus. 
Eileen Jensen Krige. 

Lord Inchcape. Hector Bolitho. 
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Brothers. Troyer S. Anderson, 

Hortensius, Friend of Nero. Edith 
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From Christ to Constantine. James 
Mackinnon. 

The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. 
Etienne Gilson. 

A Pilgrim’s Quest for the Divine. 
Lord Conway of Allington. 

The Achievement of Happiness. 
Boris Sokoloff. 

Sacrifice to Attis. W. A. Brend. 

Science in Antiquity. Benjamin 


Plot. Alan Gordon 


Farrington. 
Dramatis Personz. W. B. Yeats. 
The Onlie Begetter. Ulric Nisbet. 


De Quincey at Work. Willard H. 
Bonner. 

The Literary Career of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Frederick W. Hilles, 

History of the English Novel VII. 
Ernest Baker. 


‘THE magic of Arabia, which so many have felt, is due 
perhaps less to the sun-wrinkled arid land itself than to 
the innate peculiar nobility and charm of its people.’ 
In those words from ‘The Southern Gates of Arabia’ 
(Murray), Miss Freya Stark reveals the secret of her own 
success wherever she goes. She recognises and brings out 
the best of the people she meets, from outcasts and slaves 
to sheikhs and even officials ; and when admitted to harems 
shows that she likes their inmates and gladdens the ladies 
by talking of dress, that eternal topic which Eve alone, 
in the long history of womanhood, could not discuss. 
So, with the ways to the hearts of all opened to her, she 
discovers much that would be hidden from other travellers. 
Who else—not even her forerunner Mrs Bishop—has 
smiled her way so triumphantly through strange and 
dangerous lands? And hardly any country in the past 
has been so hazardous to journey in as magic Arabia ; 
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yet this great little lady of five-foot two (as she tells us) 
went with only a couple or so of Bedouins and one unwanted 
soldier for escort through the Hadramaut, and, except 
for one surly household, found welcome everywhere. 
But, alas, her will was greater than her strength; and it 
was necessary for our ubiquitous R.A.F., with four 
aeroplanes, to make a romantic rescue and carry her 
away to the happy ending of her book; which in its 
many ways is a fine and loveable piece of work. If that 
heart works properly, we hope Miss Stark will go back 
to the Jol, and to ancient and modern Tarim and the 
regions about the mysterious city of Wabar, which 
especially inspired her and recall those striking scenes of 
nature in her silences and of a humanity that through 
the intervention of her personality—for it must be that ! 
—appears generally attractive. 

It is just under seventy years since an English mono- 
graph was first published on the subject of Senora Virginia 
de Castro E. Almeida’s book ‘Conquests and Dis- 
coveries of Henry the Navigator’ (Allen and Unwin), 
and that was by the late Richard Henry Major of the 
British Museum. During the period that has since 
elapsed his work served well enough, although it cannot 
be said that the great Portuguese prince and explorer has 
been as outstandingly remembered in the popular heart 
as was his due. The Senora’s volume, translated and 
considerately abridged by Mr Bernard Miall, with all the 
sounding heroics of Marshal Lyautey’s preface retained, 
is more florid than was its predecessor and in that way 
probably better suited to its theme. For the pioneer 
adventures of Prince Henry, which with all the dis- 
advantages of fifteenth-century travel were remarkable, 
call for romantic treatment. At the same time, working 
on the Chronicles of Azurara, which describe the journeys 
of the chief Portuguese navigators of that and the suc- 
ceeding century, the Senora deals only with the Prince’s 
discoveries in Africa, although according to his claimants 
‘he also reached China and even Australia. That, how- 
ever, must be most conjectural. Within its limits her 
volume is entertaining and instructive, and timely in its 
reminder of the record of a very great man. 

Iraq matters; as incidentally is shown by two im- 
portant works, which separately describe its origins and 
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establishment and the development of the institutions 
through which it is, and is to be, run. Also, they suggest 
the uncertain, yet hopeful, possibilities of the future ; and 
usefully approach the question from two different national 
standpoints. Mr Ernest Main’s ‘Iraq from Mandate 
to Independence’ (Allen and Unwin) is British of 
authorship and views; while Mr Henry A. Foster’s 
‘The Making of Modern Irak’ (Williams and Norgate) 
is American. The two, while equally sympathetic, 
counteract each other enough to bring their combined 
effect as near to the truth as earnest historians can make it. 
Politically—of course, a most important consideration— 
Mr Foster’s is the more serious ; but the vivid accounts of 
the early administration or want of it; the revolt under 
Feisal and Lawrence, whose combined greatness in 
ideals and deeds is recognised by both Authors; the 
working of the Mandate and the experiences of the State 
after the Mandate was withdrawn—though still with a 
benevolent British eye watchful against weaknesses, as 
told in Mr Main’s book, make that the more readable. 
One can only desire the utmost good for the Kingdom of 
Iraq, as it represents the best and most disinteresied 
post-War attempt made to express through a liberal 
system of Government the nobler purposes for which the 
campaigns of twenty years ago were fought. And 
although the Kurdish and Assyrian troubles have brought 
qualms to well-wishers, it is as easy as it is right to hope 
for settled success in the future. 

A useful addition to the Everyman’s Library is made 
with Dr Hermann Pinnow’s ‘History of Germany’ 
(Dent), translated by Mr Brailsford and continued from 
the end of the War to this present, in a rightly unemotional 
fashion; by Mr H. A. Piehler. The whole record from 
the numberless complex tribal origins until now, is 
done with breadth and vigour ; and if the later chapters, 
descriptive of the influence of Bismarck, accused of 
bringing into the home-politics the unscrupulous methods 
employed in his foreign transactions, are not so 
impartial as some might think they should be, then 
whoever criticises that is calling for something near the 
impossible. In the account of the ‘ Collapse ’ of Germany 
in and after the War the refugee of Doorn is mercilessly 
shown-up for his earlier braggadocio and moral weakness 
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in the crises of the fighting and in the hour of defeat. 
But it is too early yet to measure spiritual values in an 
ordeal so catastrophic. It is interesting to realise that, 
according to Mr Piehler, Austria was the outstanding 
cause of the War and that both England and Germany 
endeavoured to keep the peace. 

The Zulu War in the ’seventies aroused the respect of 
the British for their courageous black enemies; and in 
spite of its being the fighting end of that warrior race, 
they have since maintained their virility through sixty 
years of quiet prosperity and peace, and are still a fine 
people. Happily, wise government and their own saving 
qualities have preserved their better practices and 
customs, and these have been gathered by Mrs Eileen 
Jensen Krige in a study of ‘The Social System of the 
Zulus’ (Longmans), which is full, rich with careful 
detail, and of much human interest. Not being a primi- 
tive race their folk-lore is overridden with ceremonies and 
customs which denote long tribal experience and highly 
organised conditions; and there are good reasons for 
most of their practices ; amongst the chief of which was 
the necessity in the old Africa, the dark continent, with 
its fiercely warring races, to preserve their military 
ascendancy and therefore to require of their youths and 
maidens an elaborate rule of discipline in kraal and field- 
service, whereby a Spartan valour might be achieved. 
And it was so, as our soldiers discovered at the battles of 
Isandlwana, Rorke’s Drift, and Ulundi. The whole of 
the individual and corporate lives of the Zulus are 
examined in this volume, which is a valuable contribution 
to the study of a proud race, whose origins, before and 
with Tshaka, their tyrannous great king, were barbarous, 
but whose developments since comprise an honourable 
chapter of civilisation. 

The easiest answer to the little critics of these times, 
who see in every change a further crack of doom, is to 
point to the many great men whose sterling characters 
and hard practical creative work have produced those 
very changes. It is needless to be ashamed of these 
times, or to think they mean the end of all things—for 
they don’t, as, with all their rapid alterations, evident 
especially in the realms of science, greatness of humanity, 
with courage, determination, prudence, and skill, is as 
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alive now as ever, and among other good things has 
given us our master builders. One of such was ‘ James 
Lyle Mackay, First Earl of Inchcape’ (Murray), who 
sprang from middle-class conditions in Scotland—he 
was a bairn of Arbroath—to attain one of the highest 
positions of authoritative responsibility in the Empire— 
though the truth of that was by no means generally 
recognised before Mr Hector Bolitho gave us this revealing 
book, which is truthful and searching. The author is in no 
way blind to the blotches on his man—though they really 
were not so serious as all that—and he does bring before 
us a personality whose seeming severities, aye, and true 
severities, were combined with much simple kindness and 
trouble taken for others, though often that also was 
hidden. For his achievements Lord Inchcape deserved 
the high position he reached in State affairs and the 
commercial service of the seas, as well as the earldom for 
his human worth. This book should be read by every 
aspiring youth—for it is a record stimulating to personal 
effort and worthy of remembrance. 

Mr Horace Annesley Vachell has again brought 
delight to readers by another of his wayfaring books. 
‘My Vagabondage ’ (Cassell) may well be called (as the 
author calls it) a pot-pourri and a causerie: it might 
equally be regarded as a literary mosaic and kaleidoscope. 
What is the recipe for these Vachell books ? It might 
be summed up as leaves of history mixed with the fruit 
of ripe and wide experience, garnished with the oil of 
good humour, spiced with wit, blended with skill, and all 
served up with the keenest appreciation of detail or 
fact and fancy likely to appeal to the reader’s palate. 
Open the book anywhere and something interesting or 
quaint catches the eye—the process of making biscuits, 
or cocoa, or ladies’ corsets; the running of a hospital ; 
local folk-lore and legends of Bath and South Wales ; 
the history of the monks of Caldey ; the romance of old 
Welsh castles ; reflections on dogs, mermaids, and German 
bands; the proper serving of wine and food; or the 
making of a garden. This is only a small selection of the 
grist which goes into Mr Vachell’s mill and comes out in 
a form delightful. 

Many authors of the present day, whan much- 
proclaimed aim in literature is truth unclothed and 
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frankness to an almost embarrassing degree, may yet 
learn a lesson from that veteran, eminent in music and 
literature, Dame Ethel Smyth, whose book ‘As Time 
Went On’ (Longmans) is an arresting example of modern 
candour linked to, possibly, a less modern skill in writing. 
Dame Ethel has no desire to conceal—not even her own 
intimate friendships and inward feelings. Nor has she 
any special desire to slur over the feelings of others. 
She acknowledges that she has always at times had a 
power of crushing other people’s toes—and no one will 
dispute it. She writes, however, with such vitality, such 
whole-hearted conviction, so attractively, yet so as- 
tringently that readers will enjoy her book. We pass 
from the resounding chords of an orchestral Mass to 
gossip about the royal family and amusing accounts of 
ruffling of the waters in such high circles; from irritated 
Archbishops to the pangs of dysentery ; from the home 
life of an exiled Empress to falling into a ditch in the 
hunting-field ; from the higher philosophy of life to 
laying out a golf-course ; from the disappointments and 
trials of a musical career for a woman in England to 
experiences of violent suffrage activity. This is em- 
phatically a book to be got and enjoyed. 

Judge J. D. Crawford has had a distinguished legal 
career, including more than sixteen years as a County 
Court Judge. His Honour had the reputation of being at 
times a somewhat alarming personage given to pungent 
remarks ; but the universal respect in which he was held, 
his devotion to duty, and the meticulous care and trouble 
which he took over his cases form his fine character. 
His ‘Reflections and Recollections’ (Marchand Press) 
make an unassuming but readable book, not only because 
of the experiences of the Judge himself and the picture 
that he gives of County Court work, but also because of 
his comments on and criticisms of our legal system, and his 
constructive suggestions for its amendment. He shows 
the anomalies and absurdities in the present divisions 
between High Court and County Court jurisdiction 
and points out how an adjustment would bring benefits 
all round. He also makes caustic remarks on retiring 
ages and other regulations. The book is almost entirely 
a legal record of unsensational but useful labours, and as 
such will be welcomed. 

M 2 
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So much has been written about eighteenth century 
taste that there is an inclination to consider it as some- 
thing fixed and limited by rules, regulations and rigid 
standards. Rules and regulations there were in plenty, 
but, like the taste they controlled, they were always 
changing. This is the subject of Mr John Steegman’s 
instructive book ‘The Rule of Taste from George I to 
George IV’ (Macmillan). The work covers in literature 
the change from the polished and corseted prose of 
Addison and verse of Pope to the more vigorous, un- 
corseted, and certainly less polished work of Byron and 
Shelley ; or alternatively in architecture from the stone, 
classic, and austere facade of St Paul’s Cathedral to the 
Pavilion at Brighton and the stucco and painted iron of 
Nash. Palladian, Gothic, Chinese, Italian, Greek, Rococo, 
all had their day under the Georges and their patrons and 
adherents. Burlington, Kent, Vanbrugh, Horace Walpole, 
the Adam brothers, Nash, Batty Langley, Beckford, 
Chambers, Hogarth, Flaxman, and many others take 
their places in the story. We begin with Nature, only 
admired if ‘ picturesque,’ that is, clipped, groomed, and 
trimmed to look like the fashionable pictures of the 
period. We end with Nature ‘ natural,’ with man still 
interfering to make her outdo herself in elaborate in- 
formality. It is an interesting study and Mr Steegman’s 
work is valuable and enlightening. 

It is not until his last chapter that we discover the 
special purpose of M. F. Funck-Bretano’s volume on 
‘The Renaissance’ (Bles). The impression has been 
general that the great intellectual and artistic outburst 
which followed the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453, and led to the widespread study of the 
classical writings then released, had its first flowering in 
Italy. But No, in effect, says our author. Not Italy 
but France was the especial paradise of that wonder. 
Yet still we doubt ; for whether Italy or France displayed 
its supremest expression it imbued with its spirit all the 
countries of civilised Europe, and no one people can 
positively claim the complete credit for it without more 
justification than is given here. Be his theory right or 
otherwise, M. Funck-Bretano in his account of that great 
spiritual uprising reminds us of causes, events, and persons 
worth the recalling. There are gaps in his narrative, as 
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would be inevitable in any cursory examination of so 
stupendous a theme. Yet it is a fair and attractive 
summary, with excellent brief incidental studies of 
Erasmus, Rabelais (whose secret must now be lost to us), 
Savonarola, and the Popes Alexander and Julius—out- 
standing personalities of a period of brilliance and mad- 
ness, of genius and luxury, of heroism, quixotism, and 
dreadful cruelties and crime. M. Funck-Bretano suggests 
that the stories of Borgian poisoning are exaggerated if 
not untrue ; but that also is a mystery which historians 
are unlikely now to solve. 

With all the colour and dignity born of ages of elaborate 
ceremonial appropriate to his subject, Signor Daniele 
Varé has drawn his literary portrait of Yehonala, sur- 
named Tzu-hsi, Great Empress Mother of China, ‘ The 
Last of the Empresses’ (Murray), and made it both 
entertaining and convincing. That historic woman’s 
career—for she belongs to the history which endures— 
was as remarkable as that of Catherine of Russia, and in 
many respects was similar to it. Born of ‘ poor but 
honest ’ Manchu parentage, the bright girl became one of 
the concubines of the Chinese Emperor ; and through her 
charm and cleverness, as well as from the fact that she 
brought forth a timely heir to the throne, attained such 
an influence personal, and then political, over those 
about her, that soon she had become the power behind 
the throne, and was not content to remain shrouded with 
a hidden authority. Her career was no easy destiny. 
She had to fight against endless encroachments on the 
imperial power of the sovereignty of China; until, in 
1912, beaten by circumstances and their own imperfec- 
tions, the Manchus abdicated and the not-so Flowery 
Republic began. Yet, despite troubles and anxieties, 
the marvellous old lady, high-spirited and generally 
beneficent, persisted ; only at the end, in the last words 
that she uttered, to give her ultimate opinion: ‘ Never 
again allow a woman to hold the supreme power in the 
State.’ But those words are not to be regarded as of 
self-condemnation. 

It is inevitable that so good a workman as Sir Charles 
Oman should have a store of facts and ideas set aside, 
the overplus of notes used in his larger studies. Too 
often such literary by-products are heaped together, more 
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or less congruously, as Collected Papers. Sir Charles 
has been wise enough, instead of issuing them in that 
form, to work them into a volume on ‘The Sixteenth 
Century ’ (Methuen), which, if it has not the appeal of 
his more notable works, is suggestive, and the better 
that, as he goes along, treating of lost illusions, tendencies, 
and individuals over the whole of Europe in that hundred 
years, he frequently drops the lecturer to be the gossip 
and so lightens his load. His book is not comprehensive, 
but it touches many points generally unheeded or in- 
sufficiently treated in larger works on the time—as with 
the effects of Gustavus Vasa and Scandinavian Protes- 
tantism, and on the Turkish Danger, as he calls it, which 
loomed darkly and broke angrily in the Near East over 
more than a period of fifty years. His chapter on the 
Occult, however, reveals the weakness of this fortuitous 
volume, as it is inadequate; and especially we should 
like to have had more than his bare denial of the theory 
of medizval witchcraft as a mysterious survival of a pre- 
historic nature-cult, connected with ritual intended to pro- 
duce fertility. The theory, right or wrong, has too much 
coincidence behind it to be dismissed by anyone’s ‘ Pooh!’ 

Although probably the whole assured truth about 
‘The Babington Plot’ (Macmillan) can never be told, 
its likelihoods have been strengthened by the exhaustive 
study that Mr Alan Gordon Smith has made of its curious 
ramifications and of the actors who, directly or indirectly, 
took part in it. That there was such a plot is beyond 
question; but that it ever could have come to any suc- 
cessful end is most doubtful. Mr Gordon suggests that 
it was a ‘silly talk of boys,’ and certainly it was entered 
upon with extraordinary carelessness as to the con- 
sequences, especially by the attractive youth whose name 
has been attached to it. The power at once behind it 
and against it was that of Walsingham, whose political 
range and practices disclosed considerable shrewdness ; 
and it never could have come to the form that it did, 
had it not been for the fears, threats, dangers, and 
treacheries of the time and the wish that he should find 
Mary Queen of Scots involved. The pains and penalties 
suffered by Roman Catholics were the reason for Babing- 
ton’s dabbling in the dangerous business, and he was led 
to make his fatal declarations in a letter to Mary at the 
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prompting of a myrmidon of Walsingham, Gilbert 
Gifford, whose enthusiasm and gifts for double-dealing 
were exceptional even in that age when pretty well every 
spy was more or less active and in the pay of both sides. 
Out of the plot came the excuse for the trial and beheading 
of Mary Stuart and with that the execution, with its 
incredible cruelties, of Babington and his careless, rather 
than culpable, associates. Mr Gordon Smith, while 
generally fair, is throughout a little hard on Queen Eliza- 
beth, because she was a little hard on them. But he 
must remember the extraordinary difficulties of her 
position then. Mary she had reason to distrust; she 
knew that plots to invade England were being actively 
considered in France, Spain, and elsewhere, to result in 
the Armada of two years afterwards; while it was her 
death that was being sought. She had reason, therefore, 
to be a little harsh of thought and temper. 

The values of the respective parts played in the 
American War of Independence by Sir William Howe, who 
succeeded General Gage to the command of the British 
Army there, and of Lord Howe, who was at the head of 
the Navy, have been the occasion of not-too-excited con- 
troversy ever since the days when those brothers walked 
the earth and a parliamentary inquiry on the subject 
petered out. In ‘The Command of the Howe Brothers 
During the American Revolution’ (Oxford University 
Press), Mr Troyer S. Anderson makes‘an excellent effort, 
as thorough as the means now permit, to come to a clear 
view of it. He shows that really the Admiral could not 
have done much better than he did; while the General, 
hampered by want of time, troops, and money, simply 
could not fulfil his own large ideas or the requirements of 
the far-distant and little-helpful Government at home. 
But he was not great enough for the task. A competent 
general and trained according to the formal principles 
governing European military theory and practices then, 
he was unable to rise to the occasion and especially 
was unequal to the free tactics of the Revolutionists. It 
is suggested that he and his brother did not greatly want 
to win the War outright, for political reasons; and 
certainly in that miserable series of campaigns the 
politicians in England had too intrusive an influence on 
the activities of the fighters. 
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We come to history as fiction. Twenty years ago 
* precious ’ would have been the word for ‘ Hortensius, 
Friend of Nero’ (Lovat Dickson). We now can call it 
exquisite in its delicate artifice. But it is necessary, as 
a preliminary, to take without question Miss Edith 
Pargeter’s Rome and Romans; her Nero and Poppeza ; 
her statesmen, courtiers, courtesans, Christians, slaves, 
as she presents them, idealised creatures of her own 
invention and far removed from the realities, ruthless and 
practical, of the ancient Empire. The story she tells is 
conventional—of the sufferings of the martyrs and their 
sacrifices of duty and love; of noble pagans and their 
interventions to help the innocent who have fallen under 
the sinister and destructive power of Nero—and it is all 
engaging of its kind, dialogue and descriptions full of 
colour, and as true (or otherwise) to the actual life of 
imperial Rome as the theatric qualities of that once- 
successful play, ‘The Sign of the Cross.’ Those who 
enjoy that kind of thing, when pleasantly done as here, 
will enjoy the book ; the others will not want to read it. 
But nobody can believe the line illustrations contained in 
it to be in any way helpful. 

It is strange to realise, as Mr Hugh J. Schonfield’s 
‘History of Jewish Christianity ’ (Duckworth) reveals, 
that a definite religious movement has existed over the 
centuries since Christ, and the world generally has known 
nothing about it. Between Judaism and the orthodox 
Christian Churches there has been the spiritual or racial 
link of a continued, though at times sadly attenuated, 
Hebrew organisation, accepting Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Messiah and suffering tribulation and persecution from 
both sides for His sake. It has, indeed, been hard lines 
throughout on such Jews as accepted Christ, for their own 
unconverted racial brothers buffeted them on the one 
cheek while the Gentile Christians were smiting them on 
the other; and sometimes those two-handed severities 
were most cruel. Yet somehow Hebrew Christianity has 
survived for twenty centuries and is going on with a 
renewed organisation and strengthened hope. It sees 
in the Zionist settlement of Palestine a fulfilment of 
scriptural prophecy and is prepared to use that oppor- 
tunity for further establishing its faith among the Jews ; 
as well as for helping its racial brothers who are suffering 
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much persecution now. With something like glee the 
author points out how real has been the intervention of 
Jewish Christians in the developments of history. They 
have provided popes and cardinals, and that is not all the 
story of a faith that has proved stubborn and heroic. 

The ease with which the Hebrew branch of Christianity 
has been overlooked becomes more evident with Dr James 
Mackinnon’s history of the rise and growth of the early 
Church, ‘From Christ to Constantine’ (Longmans) ; 
for while every other aspect of the development of 
organised and often unruly Christendom seems to have been 
noted in this elaborate volume, there is no mention of the 
established existence of the Christianised Jews, although 
St Paul’s being steeped in the culture and tradition of his 
fathers is especially recognised. It shows that, however 
slender sometimes was the continuance of that Hebrew 
movement, scholars must recognise it and deal with it if 
their studies are to be complete. In his examination of 
the progress of the Church during the 300 years which 
followed the ministry of Christ, Dr Mackinnon dwells 
especially on the growth of Catholic doctrine with all the 
many hesitations and revolts, the heresies and schisms, 
that checked it and led to much misleading as well as to 
the definitions of the Creeds. Naturally, in this work he 
is following footsteps over a well-beaten track, for those 
centuries which ended in the triumph of the Church 
through the conversion of Constantine have been ploughed, 
sown, and reaped so thoroughly that a great harvest was 
gathered already. Yet still there is room for this work 
which with a large historical clarity studies every ’ism and 
shows how through reasonableness, not always sweet, with 
suffering and devotion, and, not the least to be mentioned, 
divine inspiration, the Church has reacted to its fun- 
damental truths. 

In his series of twenty Gifford lectures on ‘ The Spirit 
of Medieval Philosophy’ (Sheed and Ward), delivered 
at the University of Aberdeen four and five years ago, 
M. Etienne Gilson ventured on a course which might 
have brought a prolonged pause to any scholars but those 
whose courage is spurred with the quixotic. Yet a 
careful reading of his deliberate, but inspiring pages, 
shows that never was he quixotic or careless in his ven- 


turings or deductions, and that with the aid of his excellent 
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translator, Mr A. H. C. Downes, he has emerged from the 
ordeal successfully and produced an analysis and exposi- 
tion that possesses lucidity combined with the widest 
research and completeness. He does show that in 
relation to the Middle Ages the term of Philosophy im- 
plied a compromise, for it meant the merging of Hellenic 
and other pre-Christian legacies, and of the Platonic 
influence in particular, with the fruits of Christianity as 
expressed in the works of the Fathers. Out of the tribula- 
tions to which the arguments of Luther and Calvin with 
their opponents brought the complex state of thought 
that resulted, modern theologians, aided or hampered by 
the claims of science, have welded it into a system through 
which the apologists of to-day may justify the idea of 
God and the existence of a universe not divorced from a 
divine benevolence. We are shown how the agitated 
thoughts of the Middle Age passed, as it were, through a 
troubled clearing-house, wherein the Greek ideals and the 
last consequences of the metaphysics of Exodus were 
somehow merged into a living and sustaining body of 
Christian thought. M. Gilson’s work is a fine achieve- 
ment. It sets down clearly principles which, realised amid 
the spiritual and intellectual, though often blundering, 


turmoil of the Middle Ages, will continue to help in those | 


problems which the future must face. 
The human quest for God—a ‘credible divinity ’— 
and for that ultimate state which some have called 


Salvation and others the Sempiternal Rose, must occupy | 


at some time the deepest concern of every thoughtful 
person; and all such eventually must seek the way for 


themselves. The roads to Ultimate Reality are infinite, | 


and although many are willing to be guides along them, 


only the rarest of such are not over-weighted with a 


sense of the values of their own particular faith. Lord 
Conway of Allington in ‘A Pilgrim’s Quest for the 
Divine’ (Muller), with becoming modesty of assertion, 


describes his ventures towards securing spiritual satis- | 
faction; and for convenience’ sake, by means of an old | 


but not always helpful device, discusses his questions of 
philosophy, science, and art with certain typical persons ; 


a Professor, a Mathematician, a Monsignore once a | 
barrister, a student brought to close touch with the | 
verities through the assured imminence of death, and | 
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that student’s widow who, seeking for personal comfort, 
dabbles with Spiritualism until, realising its only mean 
—if any—results, finds her comfort in Mysticism. It is 
a courageous work, which, begun as the author tells 
us in 1878, has gone on to the hindrances to positiveness 
of these days due to Professor Einstein’s suggestions of 
Relativity, especially in regard to Time; with an eager 
search for the Fourth Dimensional Plane which may be 
all-spiritual. Here then is Lord Conway’s effort; not 
everyone’s way, but helpful in its sincerity and willingness 
to search all the available aspects of truth. 

In a world bemused with folly, depressed, distressed, 
uncertain as to the ways to take, scarred, hurt with the 
inhumanities of dictatorships, it needs courage to assert 
and justify the assertion that Happiness is the first 
necessity both for man the individual and for mankind. 
Yet that is the assertion of Dr Boris Sokoloff in his work, 
‘The Achievement of Happiness’ (Denis Archer), and 
he has justified it. His approach is through the hard 
and dangerous experiences of his life as a Russian scientist 
who had the misfortune to suffer for his loyalties and his 
opposition to the Bolshevists. An illuminating passage 
occurs wherein he tells how, in the pre-revolutionary 
days, he discussed with Lenin the influence of love in the 
progress of humanity. Against that naive assertion 
Lenin retorted characteristically that ‘the history of 
humanity is controlled by economic factors. Class war, 
hatred between the rich and the poor ’—and thereby 
from that iron doctrine hangs many a tale of grief and 
blood. But of the two, Dr Sokoloff was, let us say, the 
less wrong; and as for his gospel of happiness, is it not 
something for which mankind now is wistfully hoping and 
watching, at times almost with despair? The doctor 
has wrenched his truth out of travail, for his life after the 
Russian débdcle was harsh, though eventually he came to 
securer and kinder conditions whereby new hope arose, 
and now he sees, for those who will to find it, the prospect 
of happiness to come. But it must be worked and fought 
for, like most of the desirable things. His book should 
be helpful in these days of selfishness, wrath, and death. 

With courage and frankness, challenging time-old 
prejudices, courteously yet, at the same time, rather in 
the spirit of the Irishman who trailed his coat, Dr William 
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A. Brend, in ‘Sacrifice to Attis’ (Heinemann), con- 
cerned over the fall in the birth rate, makes a study of 
sex and of the many wrong ways in which its inhibitions 
and other difficulties often are met; especially by those, 
the well-intentioned many, to whom all thoughts of it are 
sinful or ‘improper.’ He has few hesitations and in his 
thoroughness, considerate though he is, will ruffle a good 
many tempers and cause some disputing. His main 
principle is that ‘any degree of restraint which is not 
essential for social welfare is harmful,’ and applies it to 
the extraordinary difficulties of sexual conditions and 
guidance in a highly-intricate civilisation, wherein the 
impulses and instincts of untrammelled natural life 
remain as eager and compelling as ever, despite the 
blinkers of convention. It is a brave book that should 
be read by all who know the mischief caused through 
ignorance or wilful blindness over sex; and although 
sometimes he appears to over-read the words of Scripture, 
as in what he says of Christ’s sanctioning practical 
castration for the few and St Paul’s having contemplated 
suicide, his work is serviceable, covering a wide span, 
and not the sort which, supposedly in its department of 
scientific enquiry, too often has been written for catch- 
penny or sensational ends. 
The value of small books written by authorities is well | 
instanced in Professor Benjamin Farrington’s ‘Science 
in Antiquity’ (Thornton Butterworth), which is the 
latest addition to the Home University Library. It must 
have been unusually difficult to compress into the space 
available the story of the gradual growth of realised and 
ordered knowledge, as this author tells it, from the clouds 
and miracle-elements of the earliest ages to those passages 
of discovery and enquiry which, still in the ancient days, 
show the beginnings of modern science. The dawn of 
such learning in Egypt and Mesopotamia was followed by 
the rich achievements and applications of the Greeks, 
especially in mathematics and the philosophies; and 
although in this brief notice of Professor Farrington’s 
epitome any record of progress must appear almost as a 
mere series of names—Pythagorus, Empedocles, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle—‘ the genius who adapted the Platonic 
philosophy of mind to the requirements of positive 
research ’—Hipparchus, Lucretius, Ptolemy, all those 
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masters, with others whose footprints on the road of 
progress were less enduring, are treated with enough 
precision of detail to make their relative places and 
services clear. It was a long struggle against ignorance, 
too often wilful, superstition, and prejudice; and even 
now—have we learnt all that should have been learnt ? 
Recognising the obliquity to intellectual progress that the 
past leaders of religion have sometimes shown, Professor 
Farrington laments the possibility of a continuance of such 
blindness, ‘so little does [humanity] succeed in using the 
power science gives to promote its own happiness.’ 

Mr W. B. Yeats’s ‘Dramatis Personz’ (Macmillan) 
must be the most gracious book that he has written. No 
longer does it reveal an over-self-conscious figure ; but 
this time a man happy with his friends, and rightly proud 
of their co-operation in work with him. He pays 
charming tributes to Lady Gregory and J. M. Synge and 
although, still happily, he has tart things to say of George 
Moore, who deserved all of the kind that he may get, the 
whole book has a comforting flavour of sympathy and 


| generous fellowship. It tells a good deal about the origins 


of the Irish Literary Movement and the Abbey Theatre ; 
but better still—for the reason that full accounts and 


| justice have been given to those beginnings—shows 


between the lines how the spiritual, and thereby the 
national, life of Ireland might be bettered. It shows also 
how Mr Yeats might play a larger part than he has done 
yet. It is time that efforts were made to save Ireland— 
from herself; her obstinate narrowness of outlook, her 
mean politics, her passion for paltry revenge and enmity 
against England ; continuing, more bitterly than ever, a 
feud that lost its last occasion years ago. And the result 
of these grievous faults? A loss of ideals, an evil and 
self-centredness, and debasing cruelties, with murder still 
used as a political weapon. Mr Yeats has the courage of 
his opinions and shows the curse that Irish concentration 
on politics has become. With her old poetry and chivalry 
of soul lost, and the wit and the humour gone, what hope 
can there be for the island which has aroused so much 
chivalry and love ? 

If the combatants in the many controversies that 
have raged about the works and personality of William 
Shakespeare had been animated with a spirit similar to 
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that of Mr Ulric Nisbet in his inquiry as to the identity 
of ‘Mr W. H.,’ ‘The Onlie Begetter’ (Longmans) of 
the Sonnets, the world would have been spared much 
vexation and ill-temper, and the results might oftener have 
been helpful. His case is not proved. It still must 
remain conjectural; but, for all that, it is good. There 
were William Herbert, the son of the Earl of Pembroke, 
and Henry Wriothesley, the Earl of Southampton; but 
neither of them was ‘Mr.’ There was William Hall, 
whom the writer of this notice had come to accept as the 
likeliest ; but never the ‘ William Hughes’ whom, 
strangely, Mr Nisbet appears to regard as a genuine 
candidate, although he was a confessed and ingenious 
fiction of Oscar Wilde. Now all of them, for good reasons, 
can be set aside in favour of Mr William Harbert of 
Red Castle in Montgomeryshire, a grandson of the afore- 
said Pembroke and author of a poem ‘ Cadwallader’ 
that in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is mistakenly ascribed to a namesake. 
Mr Nisbet puts together his case adroitly, from suitable 
dates, helpful allusions; and similar expressions in his 
verse and Shakespeare’s; and so convincing does it 
become that we find ourselves accepting his nominee | 
as the first favourite to the claim of that enigmatic touch | 
of immortality. 
In the simplest and least expensive form possible the | 
University of Buffalo, U.S.A., has issued a study of | 
‘De Quincey at Work,’ edited by Professor Willard 
Hallam Bonner, which provides a good deal of interesting 
information about the literary methods, or want of 
methods, of the Opium Eater, and helps to make more real 
his ill-regulated, yet not unattractive, character. Its 
earlier part, containing excellent descriptive letters 
written by his three daughters to their father’s publisher 
in America, is more revealing than the second part, 
_ which mainly consists of notes of regret for delays, due 
to procrastination and mislaid papers, addressed by 
de Quincey to his harassed Scottish publisher, James 
Hogg. The little book is treasure-trove to Quinceyites, 
of whom there still are some, though not so many as 
should be. It is pathetic to realise the wasteful manner 
in which that septuagenarian genius worked. As seems 
to have been the case with most of the famous laudanum- 
takers, his hours were loosely measured, and there 
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was a sad squandering of energies. Often he would work 
hrough the whole night and sleep in his chair for | 
aphazard periods in the day. ‘ He always read at night — 
holding a candle in his hand, and would constantly fall — 
asleep with it in this position. When aroused by the 
nformation, “‘ Papa, Papa, your hair is on fire,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘ Is it, my love ?”’ brush his hand over it, and go to 
sleep again with the candle in his hand.’ The question 
pecurs, could such genius as his be profitably harnessed ? 
—and there can be no satisfying answer. 

Mr Frederick Whiley Hilles seems somewhat diffident 
in presenting to readers his study of ‘The Literary 
Career of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ (Cambridge University 
Press). It is an entirely unnecessary disposition, for 
there has been no secret over the fact that the founder of 
the English School of Painting was also a man of wide 
reading and good thought, whose written views, addresses, 
and discourses were entitled to larger circles than those 
for whom they were intended. If, however, the afore- 
said diffidence is due to Mr Hilles’ hesitations over his 
own work in this volume, then it can be equally well 
dismissed, for it is skilful, considerate, and luminously 
interpretive to the best degree. It is engaging to find the 
great painter analysed as a literary artist, and to discover 
his methods—the note-takings, readings, and discussions 
—used in preparing his discourses ; but all that, of course, 
comes from its relevance to the personality of a loveable 
genius, as he was and as this book shows him—the idealist 
and contemplative, who, when a connoisseur remarked on 
how pleasant it was to see rooms furnished with fine 
pictures, answered, ‘ Yes, to see walls decorated with 
hought,’ a principle which reveals the secret of Sir 
oshua’s success in his art, friendships, and life. 

Dr Ernest Baker’s ‘History of the English Novel’ 
(Witherby) has come to its seventh volume ; and with its 
mearer approach to the present time increases interest, for 
it deals with the age of Dickens and Thackeray, and 
herefore has come to the greatest days of nineteenth- 
century fiction. Dr Baker keeps a nice balance of judg- 
ment and appreciation. If he has his favouritisms or 
prejudices he keeps them stowed away, as a serious student 
should. Possibly the most interesting part of the book 
comes not through his two giants, who rightly occupy its 
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most considerable portions, but through those lesser 
writers, such as Theodore Hook, Lever, and Lover, with 
Peacock, Surtees, Marryat, Harrison Ainsworth, Disraeli 
and Lytton, all of whom comprised a framework to them 
and helped to shape the successful novel of later Victorian 
times. . Some old favourites, we see, have faded, like 
Frank Smedley, and it is difficult to understand from 
recent attempts to re-read him how he could ever have 
achieved the laughing enjoyment which his once high- 
spirited work did produce. But with all those lesser 
lights, and they were numerous, ‘their reconsideration 
ends in finding an added joy in Dickens and Thackeray 
with the renewed acquaintance of Mrs Nickleby and Becky 
Sharp, Barry Lyndon and Uriah Heep, the Crummles and 
the Fotheringays, Mr Pickwick and Colonel Newcome, 
Sam Weller and Jeames Yellowplush, the toothy Carker 
and Major Pendennis, Lady Castlewood and Mr F's 
Aunt. What a company, and what glorious fiction it 
was and is! 
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